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PART ONE 


1 

A.S usual, dinner was served in the long, panelled dining-room. But 
to-night, with the penetrating effect of several whiskies and sodas upon 
him, it pleased James Livingston IV to view the family seated around 
the table in relation to the room they occupied. 

Liquor seldom dulled James Livingston’s perceptions. More often 
it sharpened his faculties, heightened his wit. It not only gave him 
pleasure but insight and a clear wisdom as well. So to-night he 
glanced musingly around the room, reading the past into the present. 
The faces of his sons and daughters were sharpened and shadowed 
by the flickering wall candles that James Livingston III had refused 
to replace with electric torches when he had had the old house wired 
for electricity. 

“No glare for my stomach,” he had ruled, and for the rest of his 
days had eaten by candle-light. 

James IV respected the whim of his father, and in the lighted tapers^ 
kept faith with an intimate and gracious past whose whisperings* 
could be heard in every room of the Livingston home. 

The candles were lighted to-night because a summer thunderstorm 
had turned the early evening into night. The light was kind to the 
room, James reflected, and flattering to its occupants. But his own 
eyes had a clarity that would not be denied. 

The wall-paper was streaked and faded, but the woodwork had an 
age-old beauty. The mahogany furniture, gracefully Sheraton in 
design, had been shipped from Boston to Minnesota in ■ 1848 by the 
first James Livingston. He had given it to his wife on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their marriage. 

James IV wondered what his great-grandfather would have thought 
of the group now assembled at his family board. He had played host 
himself to stranger guests than these in the days when Riverside was 
being settled and traders, voyageurs, fur trappers, huntsmen and * 
soldtersbad dined at the Livingston table. He had found the adven¬ 
ture and variety he had sought when he threw up his law practice in 
New York and roamed through the unsettled lands of die Middle 
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^West, finding an anchorage at last in Minnesota and founding the 
family whose descendants surrounded James Livingston IV to-night. 

There were seven of them and his wife, whose separate blood 
showed in her homely figure and unillumined face as she listened to 
the dinner-table chatter. To James each one bespoke some special 
quality, some inherited family trait. Their faces and bodies, young 
and still plastic, had the Livingston impress, but their manners, their 
clothes, and to a certain extent their viewpoints, were slipshod. 

“ Slipshod,” James repeated to himself, “ just like me,” the glow of 
the evening insufficient to obscure the knowledge that he drank too 
much, that the chains of his marriage dragged, that his law practice 
flickered and dwindled, that he failed to keep up with the family bills. 
Nevertheless, he could look around his dinner-table with satisfaction. 
"The children in themselves were an achievement. In their own 
divergent ways they would keep the Livingston traditions alive. 
James’ liquor swished around in his mind and he chuckled to himself. 

James V, fifteen, thin and blond, looked up from his plate. “ What’s 
funny? ” he asked, his voice breaking on a high note. 

Sue giggled, tossing back her dark hair. “ You sound funny,” she 
told Jimmy. But her brown eyes switched to her father’s face with 
the rush of love she felt for him when humour sparkled through his 
habitual geniality. 

, James IV smiled appreciatively at Sue, then turned his attention 
to the other lifted faces. “ I was thinking of us,” he said, “ and all 
the Livingstons before us. We belong to the old family, but we’re 
not of it. We’re like an addition—a room added on to an old house.” 

He saw the frown that drew the fleet dark brows of his eldest 
daughter into a straight line. He smiled again, waiting. He took 
delight in baiting Julia. She argued well; her reasoning was sound 
and provocative. But she had no sense of humour to balance her 
intelligence. 

“ I don’t think that’s particularly funny,” she told him coldly. 

“ Now you’re picking up Jimmy’s words, not mine,” James re¬ 
minded her. “ I would say we’re incongruous, out of proportion.” 

He watched the storm gathering force in her eyes. Julia was 
blonde and lovely, full of promise. As lovely as his wife had been 
when he married her. James sighed, looking regretfully at Mary. 

“ I think it’s tragic,” Julia observed. “ For years the Livingstons 
have been a power in Minnesota; and now, we’re just an old family 
gone to seed. An old name, an old history, and an old house—all 
of which we haven’t the money to keep up.” 
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“Julia! ” Mary’s voice was reproachful. She could not bear thft 
ruffling of her daughter’s discontent. Janies might pride himself on 
the family tradition, but it was she who saw that the mahogany was 
polished, that the debts were half-way met, that the Livings to ns kept 
a front through all their shabbiness. ‘ b 

It s true, ma. Julia stared at her mother with irritation She 

glanced around the table. The faces of her brothers and sisters were 
cheerful, indifferent. They were used to moans over the sinking 
glory of the Livingston clan. She turned to her father, hut his manner 
was mocking. 1 


Yes, it s true,” he agreed with entire good nature. “ And I’ll 
take the blame for the deterioration.” He laughed wholeheartedly 

burger, and 1>m hun g r T pass the ham; 

(< jhdia rusded her napkin ‘‘It’s not a good life,” she protested. 

to matA g d f ab ° u lt? T N ,° lfe 1S WOrth an y thin S w >tlw>ut money 
to make it comfortable. Look at ma and me. Dead on our feet from 

doing the washing to-day. Now if we had a new machine-—” 
She stared challengingly at her father. 

« Can ' t abk>rd interrupted Mary wearily. 

,, a °I• untd 1 , get * e mone y for the Jorgenson case, anyway ” lames 
■‘WK US “ al L °P t r Sm hianketing Juba’s protests. 7 7 
„ When will that be? ” Julia asked. 

‘‘ A K whT g ° eS u°, “ u T r t next month. The twentieth.” T 

whole mondi! Julia s fork picked aimlessly at her carrots 

dau « hter > m^aLccl, 

“No, a permanent one.” 

U^Sty I i^a!??? 0mted - ,Y0Ure n0t g ° in g back to the 

^ Ae room Iike 3 Whl P' 

thanp^ a ve J Ti e mp7d e *r h olfrf ter ^“y-." better people 
But if you want to ^ 

aren’t you? You mav nor InL ' Y re almost eighteen, 

«* » discova * ” J k “ W but you ll l„ ; „ K 

‘ tl °“' Wh “ r “ aoing.” I0icc had , 
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^ James ignored her bitterness, put his suave touch on the inevitable. 

Well, it’s a good business year,” he pointed out. “ You shouldn’t 
have any trouble finding a job. But since school has just closed, you 
might as well take it easy for a while. You have all the rest of your 
life to work.” 

“ Maybe she’ll get married,” suggested Gabrielie, her voice easy 
after Julia’s assertive tones. Gabrielie was slightly younger than 
Jimmy and as thin as her brother, but there the resemblance ended. 
Her hair and eyes were dark, her manner thoughtful. 

Jimmy snorted. “ Don’t make me laugh.” 

Julia ignored their remarks. She was used to the digs of her sisters 
and brothers. She stood alone, outside the disorderly ripples that they 
set up in their young exuberance. Her manner was still intense as she 
“pursued her line of thought. “ I don’t want to take it easy, I want 
to do something. Maybe one of the Beltrami girls can put the Living¬ 
stons on the map again.” 

“ Why not count me in on that? ” cried Gabrielie. “ I’m one of 
the Beltrami girls! ” 

“ I’m not your keeper,” retorted Julia, 

James glanced from Julia’s yellow head to Gabrielie, whose dark hair 
curled softly against the clear line of her cheek. No, Julia would not 
be Gabrielle’s keeper. Again the whispers of the past stirred in the 
^panelled room for him. 

“ That’s a good idea,” he said. “ The Beltrami girls have been litde 
more than a legend since the first Gabrielie. It would be interesting 
to see what the two of you could do to the family history.” 

Julia’s eyes were brilliant with determination, but Gabrielle’s shone 
with dreams. 

“ Watch me! ” said Julia. 

“ Watch me! ” declared Gabrielie. “ I think I’ll be in the operetta 
next year.” 

James’ glance softened as he caught her wistful eagerness. “ The 
lead, my dear? ” he asked kindly. 

“ Why not, father—why not? ” 

Mary had been waiting for an opening. “ Gabrielie, take out the 
plates,” she ordered. 

Gabrielie started, but obeyed in silence, her fingers stacking the 
plates deftly. 

James looked at Mary, then at his daughter. It was hard to keep 
an illusion alive even for a moment in Mary’s presence. He saw her 
move cumbersomely to the sideboard, cut a cake into thick wedges and 
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transfer them to frail old plates. The Beltrami tradition meant nothing 
to Mary, but James liked to remember that an earlier Julia and 
Gabrielle, sisters too, had lived in this house—that Julia s life had been 
stormy and Gabrielle’s smooth, that both girls had loved the same man 
and Julia had married him. Gabrielle ultimately had gone to France, 
her mother's birthplace, and had married an artist, who had blotted 
out all memory of her sister’s husband. Of the two she had been 
happier, for Julia’s pretensions in a region still nakedly pioneer had 
reaped a harvest of disapproval for her, and of misery for her husband. 

James half rose and bowed courteously to Julia as she left the table, 
the last of his family to scatter for the night. She looked back at him 
with a tinge of concern, as she saw him go to the sideboard and pour 
himself a brandy. But James went blithely about his familiar rite. 
He had ignored disapproval all his life. Although his younger 
children accepted him in their stride, for many years Mary had ridden 
him hard about his drinking. But she had been no match for his 
bland indifference. James had never been brutal enough to tell his 
wife that some fundamental failure in their relations had driven him 
more and more to this release of spirit, and that once established, the 
habit had become *a pleasurable necessity. 

James moved about the room, blowing out candles. He took his 
brandy and went to the library, where he sipped it slowly, his thoughts 
still deep in the past. So Julia was going to put the Livingstons on the 
map again. Julia, a Beltrami girl. That old aura that had surrounded 
the names of Julia and Gabrielle from generation to generation, that 
went back to the romantic attachment of Giacomo Constantine Bel¬ 
trami for a Julia he had known in Italy—a girl who had never seen 
this house, had never set foot in the wild land that was to be the 
territory of Minnesota. She was, indeed, little more than a legend, yet 
she had followed the Livingstons through four generations, and was 
alive again in his blonde and tempestuous daughter. 

James liked to dwell on the influence the Italian explorer had had 
on his family. He had flashed across Minnesota soil with much stir 
in the 1820’s—a lawyer and linguist, an officer in the Italian army, a 
✓ civil judge, and an explorer who sought the source of the Mississippi, 
determined to stake a claim to fame in the tradition of Marco Polo and 
Columbus. 

At first he attached himself to Major Stephen H. Long’s explora¬ 
tory expedition up the Minnesota and down the Red River in 1823. 
They proceeded unmolested by canoe and horseback, as the Sioux were 
absent hunting buffalo on the plains of the West. They prospected 




territory that one day was to become the richest wheat land of the 
continent. But there were temperamental differences between them. 

At Pembina, Beltrami left the expedition and struck out on his own 
into the wilderness to the south-west, where he believed the Mississippi 
to have its source. His Chippewa guides bolted when chased by a 
party of Sioux and he was left alone on the Red Lake River. He could 
not paddle the canoe loaded with his belongings, so he had to tow it 
upstream by the painter until he met a Chippewa who agreed to 
navigate it for him to Red Lake. 

Soon he came to a heart-shaped lake, three miles in circumference, 
which he believed to be the northern source of the Mississippi. The 
water was boiling up from a depth he was unable to sound, and was 
without visible issue. He named it Lake Julia, in memory of the girl 
who had died in Italy, beloved by him. In this way he brought the 
name Julia into the topography of Minnesota and the life of the 
Livingston clan. 

James rolled the brandy in his glass, drank it deeply. And the 
first Gabrielle—she, too, had entered the harsh pioneer life of early 
Minnesota from afar, and with foreign traditions. Born Gabrielle Lc 
Due, and transplanted by a roving father from her native Prance to the 
far shores of the Mississippi, she had fallen in love with the young 
English lawyer, James Livingston. Her father had bitterly opposed 
the marriage on religious grounds. However, Beltrami, as a friend of 
ffie family, interceded for the young people; and because he had once 
saved the life of Gabriclle’s father, Monsieur Le Due listened to his 
plea that James and she should be allowed to marry. 

They asked Beltrami what they could do to repay him for his good 
offices. He suggested that they name their first girl child Julia, to 
carry on a name that he could never hope to perpetuate himself. And 
because he admired Gabrielle, lie asked that she give her second 
daughter her own name. 

James chose a site close to the river bank in Winston to build a home 
for his bride. With the help of other residents of Port Snelling, he 
cleared the land. The work progressed slowly, for most of his time 
was taken up with trapping and fur trading and whatever demands 
were made on his knowledge of law so that only his spare hours were 
spent on the land and the plans for the new house. 

Then in March, 1825, Gabrielle gave birth to a son, whom she 
named James after his father. Gabrielle’s subsequent: illness lasted 
the entire winter and only in the fullness of spring did she venture out 
of the small house on the reservation. Although her health returned 
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gradually during the summer, James did not feel justified in taking 
her away from the conveniences and protection of the Fort beforfc 
another winter set in. So it was not until the summer of 1826 that the 
Livingstons moved into a brown log house on the eastern bank of the 
St. Peter. 

Next year a daughter was born within its snug walls, and three years 
later, another daughter. The first was named Julia and the second 
Gabrielle, and a letter was dispatched after each birth to Beltrami to 
inform him of the fulfilment of his wish. The marriage he had 
sponsored was already a great success. 

More than a hundred years had passed since then, but the first 
Gabrielle, lovely and foreign, with a dark beauty that had flowered 
despite the rigorous life of the Fort, seemed present in the room 
to-night. James 5 gaze sought the portrait of his great-grandmother, 
hanging above the fireplace. Her dark eyes regarded him with a faint 
and lovely smile. The comers of her mouth tilted upward. 

“You were a beautiful woman,” said James, and did not notice 
that he spoke aloud. 

More beautiful than either of her daughters. More beautiful indeed, 
than any of the girls who followed in her wake. She had died at the 
age of fifty-one, and her hair had been as richly black, her eyes as 
young as the day she married the first James Livingston. Her hus¬ 
band had loved her until the day of his death twenty-one years 
later. The singleness of his affection had never deserted either 
them. 

James frowned into the brown eyes. “ I suppose you think we’re 
pretty poor sorts,” he thought. “ We who love ourselves so much and 
others so little.” 

The brandy in his glass ran low. Automatically he refilled it. If 
only the picture of Mary wouldn’t come between him and the first 
Gabrielle. In his choice of a wife James felt that he had betrayed his 
inheritance. Impossible that the woman smiling down at him should 
be a great-grandmother 1 She was just a girl, a gracious and charming 

young woman- For the moment she seemed alive, her lips curved 

for speech, her eyes bright with understanding. A woman that James 
himself could have loved. 

The fire dwindled. Gabrielle receded within her frame, lifeless 
again. James was conscious that his glass was empty, that the hour 
was late, that Mary would be upstairs, sound asleep, her flabby body 
of no interest to him whatsoever. 

Lips compressed, James measured himself another drink from the 
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cut-glass decanter on the liquor-cabinet. But the past shadowed his 
cfiair, leaned over his shoulder as he drank. 

Mary had been seventeen when he married her—a calm and gentle 
girl whose silence he had never questioned until it was too late For 
the first time in many years he remembered another girl he might have 
married—remembered distinctly the expression that had passed over 
Muriel Sandborn’s face when he had told her he was going to marry 
Mary Jones. Disbelief, pursued by swift, unmistakable pain. The 
tremor about her mouth had given her away. 

• He hadn’t thought much about it then. Muriel’s grief had been a 
fleeting impression in the surging pride of his love. Later—not so 
much later—the quickly stilled quiver of Muriel’s lips had haunted 
his memory. Her voice, too—murmuring, “ I hope you’ll be happy.” 
A neat, adequate phrase that had not begun to cover his future Per¬ 
haps Muriel would have failed him, too. Perhaps it was he, James 
who was at fault. Certainly he had not found love as the other men 
of his family who bore his name had known it. 

In turn they had married Gabrielle Le Due, Ann Severs, and Beth 
Johnstone, all women of charm, or character, or both—women who 
had held them throughout the years. , He could not blame Mary 
altogether. James knew himself for a weak link in the family chain 
But a link nevertheless. And perhaps one of his children, now asleep 
upstairs would restore the old tradition of vigour and achievement, 
hpt. could count on Julia for strength and selfishness, on Gabrielle for 
warmth and family feeling. Already he could see in Gabrielle some 
°r the qualities of his great-grandmother. 

James shrugged his shoulders and stood up. He raised his glass to 
the first Gabrielle. 6 

“ Here’s to you, and the rest of your tribe! ” 

Fie drained the glass. 
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By three o clock in the morning the whole household was up and 
alert again. A cry from Rene had penetrated the deep and tired sleep 
that was now habitual to the overworked Mary. With a faded bath¬ 
robe looped about her clumsy body, she hurried into Rene’s room 
bent over her bed. ’ 
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“ What’s the matter, child? ” she asked kindly. 

“ It’s a pain,” wailed Rene. “ I don’t feel good.” y 

“ Maybe it was all that cake you ate at dinner. Maybe you need 
castor-oil.” 

“ Oh, no, ma.” Rene raised her head in protest. “ My side hurts.” 
Julia, who had not yet fallen asleep, stood at the door. “ Which 
side? ” she asked abrupdy. 

Rene’s small hand pressed her right side. “ I feel like throwin’ up,” 
she moaned. 

Mary went for a basin. Rene continued to moan, but she did not 
throw up. 

“ I’ll get father,” Julia announced. 

Jimmy came bounding in, his pyjamas violently striped, his blond 
hair standing up on end. “ Well, for Pete’s sake,” he cried, “ what’$ 
going on here? What’s the matter, Rene? ” 

Julia roused her father. Dreams scattered, his mind as alert as if 
he had not touched a drop of brandy, James pulled on a robe as he 
made his way quickly downstairs to the hall. Through Rene’s open 
door they heard his rich, pleasant voice giving a number to the tele¬ 
phone operator. 

“Kit’s number,” Gabrielle said unnecessarily. She had followed 
Julia to Rene’s room. 

The fash of lights scattered the deep shadows of the old house. 
One dim lamp outlined the sick child tossing on her bed. The family 
waited, their eyes on her white face, their ears strained to their father’s 
words. 

Doctor Roberts, please.” There was a pause, vibrant with listen¬ 
ing. “ Hello, Kit. James Livingston speaking. I know it’s an un¬ 
earthly hour. I m sorry, old man, but can you drop over right away ? 

Yes—yes- Rene complains of a pain in her right side and nausea 

Yes. Sounds like it All right. Thanks, Kit.” 

James came upstairs. ‘ There are too many of you here,” he 
commented. Give the child a chance.” He jerked his head towards 
Mary. “ Have we an ice-bag? ” 

% g°°dness, said Mary, ** I was going for the hot-water bottle 
Did Kit say ice? ” 

“ Let me get it,” Jimmy volunteered. 

He fcmnd the ice-bag and clattered downstairs towards the kitchen 
forehead “““ ^ b ° 7 makes ’” ^P^ned Mary, feeling Rene’s hot 

Julia grabbed David on the threshold. His four-year-old curiosity 






had brought him in on sturdy legs to gape at his sister. u You stay 
^ltside, young man,” she told him firmly. “ And you, too,” she 
commanded Larry who had attempted to follow his younger brother. 
Both boys had the fresh, warm look of children wakened from sleep. 

With Larry and David in tow, Julia turned to her mother as Mary 
paused in the doorway to the hall. “ I hope this doesn’t mean an 
operation,” she said. 

Mary’s eyes wavered. “ So do I-” she began draggingly, but 

Jimmy’s high voice interrupted her. “ Here’s the ice, ma.” 

James stood at the window looking out into the stormy night. “ It’s 
raining pitch-forks,” he said. Then he saw that the ice had come, 
but before he could reach the bed, Mary had deftly applied it to Rene’s 
side. Motherly hands tucked her in securely and for the moment she 
lay still. 

While they waited for the doctor, the entire family roamed the 
upstairs hall* sticking close to the door of Rene’s room. The small 
ones were subdued by the groans and cries of their sister. They were 
a healthy family, not inured to the crises of childish sickness. Not 
since Jimmy had come down with scarlet fever had there been so 
much nocturnal excitement in the Livingston house. Jimmy seemed 
to be the most anxious of the lot as he hovered at Mary’s heels, con- 
standy asking if he could do another errand. Sue hung over the bed, 
white and speechless. Julia by now was coldly competent. Gabrielle 
ffas close to tears, but it was she who heard the knocker announcing 
the doctor’s arrival. She flew to the front door, relief welling over 
her at the sight of his tall figure in the subdued light of the hall. 

He took one look at her face, then said gently, “ My dear, I’ll do all 
I can for Rene. It won’t help her to have you worry like this. Besides, 
it may be nothing.” 

Gabrielle nodded. “ I know. But she’s so little.” 

“ But good and strong for all that. Is she upstairs? ” 

" Yes. Here—let me take your coat and hat.” 

Clutching the wet coat and hat in her arms, Gabrielle watched the 
doctor take the stairs two at a time. Except for her father, there was 
no man she loved and admired more than she did Kit. But this was 
Christopher Roberts, the doctor, brisk and reassuring, not the friend 
who spent much of his leisure with them. He had gone to the 
University of Minnesota with James, and through the hard years that 
followed had kept in close touch with the Livingstons. He had no 
family, so the sons and daughters of his friend became as his own. 
And Gabrielle, gentle and gay, was his favourite child. 
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With pc in the house, Gabrielle’s world steadied itself He 
wouldn t let anything happen to Rene. It was as simple as that. Ev« 
when he rushed her to the hospital for an emergent appendectom? 
GabneJIe s faith in him never wavered. ' * 

'She’ll be all right,” she said, watching the doctor pull on his hat 

Kit smiled. “ Of course she will, Gabrielle.” 

Rene was operated on within the hour. James and Mary Livingston 

Tnd S T the I C0md0r °, utslde Ae operating-room. Mary was 4hite 
d shaking; James, cool, composed, only his eyes were anxious 
Maybe s he U die,” Mary whimpered. 

She won’t die,” James said positively. 

I; . £ °™ e ’ tbe , r “t of the Livingstons huddled together in the 

tf'' ,uiia “ id ’ ^ i.« 

ou i- sa^back on his heds’to watch thefl^ W ” 'T” POi "" d 
of newspaper and lick at the wood “ Of “T 1 ’ throu ^ h wads 
“ft” he began with heavy lamasm buf ’ u ? y °f C Work ' 

“ Damn! ” L muttered so% S a waTe of Ted ' 'f C , Ul ° U ^ 

and,ears; y wave ot red covered his neck 

S' «a Mb coolly 

“ I heard ma sTy the JaTefT P UP h ° Use and family.” 

Jimmy had left the flickering firTand US ° f h ° USC and home.” 
leather armchair. He pulled Curwood^ t^ thro “ ed himself in a big 
the book-shelf. P Curwood s Nomads of the North from 

the edg<Tof he/chair^ h”T cold hand^^d ^ ^ sittin £ on 

•“£££ %htfistin herV ' 
of Rene.” 7 ’ ’ GabneIle reassured her. “ Kit will take care 

Julia sniffed. “Kit!” 
right a ” ridle StraightCned U P- “ Y «, Kit! 


He’ll see that Rene’s all 
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“ wh y don’t you like Kit, Julia? ” Jimmy asked slyly, looking up 

from his book. 

Julia coloured. “ I’ve never liked him.” 

“ Because he doesn’t like you,” ragged Larry. “ That’s why.” 

Julia regarded Larry’s drooping eyelids malignantly. “ If you’re 
sleepy, why don’t you go to bed? ” 

Larry’s eyes opened wide. “ I ain’t sleepy. Anyway, I wantta see 
how Rene is.” 

“ Such talk ! ” Julia criticized. “ ‘ I ain’t sleepy.’ I’m not sleepy. 
What do they teach you in school, anyhow? ” 

“ Not anyhow,” said Larry. 

Flames scorched Julia’s cheeks. What a family ! It was always 
like that. Argue, argue, argue about trifles. None of them would 
stand correction. “ You’d better go to bed,” she told him sharply. 

Whether you’re asleep or awake won’t keep Rene alive.” 

“ Do you think she’ll die? ” quavered Sue. 

“ No! ” Y elled Jimmy. He swung on Julia. “ Listen, mush mouth, 
what’s your head full of? Hot air! ” 

“ oh > hush up! ” cried Gabrielle. “ David’s asleep.” She laid him 
on the sofa near the fire. 

“ Better cover him up,” Julia suggested. 

“ Give me time.” Gabrielle slipped an arm around Sue. “ Don’t 
cry. Rene’li be all right,” she comforted her small sister. “ I know 
%he will.” 

You don’t know,” wailed Sue, her thoughts still clinging to 
Julia’s careless remark. “ You don’t know! ” 

Be quiet! scolded Julia. “ You’ll wake David.” She groaned. 
“ Now, Larry, don’t you cry.” 

Jimmy tossed his book on the table. “ You can thank yourself for 
this mess,” he said, turning his back on Julia. “ Come on, you kids, 
let’s play rummy.” 

The telephone bell broke through the middle of the rummy game. 
Julia reached the receiver first. The conversation was brief. As she 
hung up, she turned to the strained young faces gathered around her. 
“ Rene’s all right,” she said. “ Ma and father’ll be home right away.” 

When Mary and James Livingston left Rene’s room in the hospital, 
they bumped into Doctor Roberts in the corridor. His work done, he 
was relaxed and sanguine. Their anxiety seemed absurd in the face 
of such confidence. 

“ Send Gabrielle down to see me,” Kit said, after he had talked to 
them briefly about Rene. “ Or better, have her call me first,” 
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“ What’s the matter with Gabrielle? ” gasped Mary. 

“ Nothing at all. I just want to talk to her about her voice.” The? 
memory of her white face at the door was deep in Kit’s consciousness. 

James said, “ I’ll tell her, Kit.” 

On the way home, Mary peered worriedly through the dripping 
windscreen. The light reflected on the pavement struck forcibly 
against her eyeballs, aggravating the dull ache that banded her head. 
Now that Rene was safe a new worry dulled her spirit—an ever 
recurrent worry. 

“ How are we going to pay for this? ” she asked. 

James’ shoulders lifted. “ You have me there.” 

“ Did you have a case to-day? ” 

“ No. One to-morrow though. The Billings’ divorce. But don’t 
worry about it, Mary.” 

“ I have to. You don’t.” 

“ Why should I? Worrying never paid a bill yet.” 

The dragging chains forged by Mary irked James mightily as he 
sought respite in the library. He found his children grouped around 
the fire. Not one of them had gone to bed. He greeted them 
pleasandy and picked his way over their feet to the liquor-cabinet. 
He poured himself a stiff brandy and sat down to talk to the children 
about Rene. One by one they trailed off to bed. 

The night stretched behind him in full panorama. His family had 
the knack of always pulling him back into the present. He drew the-' 
curtains back. It was raining still. The life of a child was strangely 
dear when it was threatened. Rene had looked like a small blue 
shadow under her covering blankets as she was wheeled into the 
operating-room. Well, he would have to get to bed or he would be 
no earthly good in court to-morrow. One last drink. A short one. 

James refilled his glass, and sank deep into his favourite chair. 


3 

The late morning was cloudless, sun-brushed. Summer had paused 
to give sprmg one more day. With windows wide open, Julia dressed 
carefully for her job hunt. 

Gabrielle sat on the settee and watched Julia put the finishing 


^touches to her appearance—a blue hat over her blonde hair; white 
gloves, the cuffs stiffly starched, drawn over carefully manicured 
fingers. Julia could do more with her looks, in a quieter, more subtle 
way, Gabrielle reflected, the sort of thing one caught in the fashion 
illustrations, but could not quite put into words. Besides, she did 
not wish to diminish Julia’s self-esteem to-day. 

I suppose you’ll come home private secretary to Mr. Chambers/’ 
Gabrielle offered. 

Julia’s mouth hardened. She looked at herself in the mirror. The 
vision she saw was young, fresh, touched with pride. And smart, to 
her way of thinking. She flung back her blonde head and looked 
straight at Gabrielle. 44 I’ll get there,” she said. 

“ I’m sure you will,” Gabrielle agreed. 

J 1 Her glance lit on the bedspread made by the first Gabrielle, the 
double miniatures in ivory that hung by the white mantelpiece/ “I 
wonder how they’d have gone about job hunting,” she said. 44 Our 
typewriters and shorthand would have seemed as funny to them as 
their spinning-wheels and such do to us now.” 

“ doubt,” conceded Julia. 44 But those lovely ladies father 
worships didn’t just 4 sit on a cushion and sew a fine seam.’ In her 
first years in Minnesota the first Gabrielle must have baked and 
mended and washed beyond anything we’ve ever dreamed.” 

# 44 And chased the Indians too, no doubt,” laughed Gabrielle. 

Well, you ve heard father tell how she hoed and planted potatoes, 
and made doughnuts and bread, and cooked in earthenware pots, 
and brought up her babies without medical care, and lived in an 
atmosphere of constant warfare between the Sioux and Chippewa.” 

And on occasion wore the ball gowns she’d brought from France. 
To the dances at the Fort.” 

44 And Ann Severs, the second James’ wife whirled to a wicked 
measure. She had a strain of New England blood from her father, a 
teacher who travelled from Vermont to Minnesota. Father says he 
did it mostly by foot and wound up at Mendota, where he joined the 
American Fur Company. Ann somehow kept the frivolous touch, but 
she did make a fine pioneer, fearless and strong-willed. You know 
that she saw the first rafts of logs floated down the St. Croix River, and 
that she travelled here and there with her father by birch-bark canoe. 
St. Paul was just emerging from the wilderness in her youth. It was 
a little hamlet—a dozen frame houses, and eight or ten small log 
buildings with birch-bark roofs, mostly Indian whisky shops and the 
cabins of half-breed voyagcurs .” 



“ You sound just like father,” chuckled Gabrielle. 7 

“ Well-” flared Julia. 

But Gabrielle interrupted, “ Oh, I love it! ” She eyed the minia¬ 
tures appraisingly. 

Ann’s face was as cold and secretive as Gabrielle Le Due’s was warm 
and seductive. James had often told the girls that even in the froth of 
her wedding-gown Ann Severs was not considered a beauty. Women 
didn’t like her, and at first glance, men paid her scant attention. But 
the men and the women always looked again, for without any con¬ 
ventional claims to beauty, Ann was a compelling person. There was 
something about her—the turn of her head, the shield of eyelashes 
screening eyes whose warmth belied the chill white face—that held 
James Livingston II until he died. Tormented him, indeed, nearly all 

the days of his married life. For Ann Severs took James’ name, kept.V 

his house, bore his children and remained away from him even in his 
arms. Yet her very remoteness pitched James’ own love high, enslaved 
him as surely as if her long white hands had locked chains about his 
wrists. . | 

James Livingston III grew up to this undercurrent of unhappiness 
and turned with repressed hatred from the coldness of his mother »i 
to the warm gentleness of Beth Johnstone, who became his wife. 
Although her words were leashed, Ann’s attitude to the stranger 
coming into the family was interference itself, for she had ruled her soil 
as firmly as she had enslaved her husband, but Beth in her quiet way 
had stood up to the unspoken domination and given no ground to her 
mother-in-law. She had died too soon for the issue ever to be closed 
between them. Ann not merely lived on. She had reigned on. 

“ What a shame Grandmother died at twenty-nine! ” said Gabrielle. 

“ Even father remembers her very little.” 

“ Enough to think that you ate like her, Gabrielle.” 

James often told Gabrielle that she resembled her grandmother_ 

not in looks, for Beth was'red-headed and creamy skinned, but in her 
manners, her humour. 

“ Grandmother must have had.plenty of backbone to hold her own 
against Ann Severs,” Julia remarked. “ Ann was a hellion if there 
ever was one. In a respectable sort of way, of course. But she made 
the family count. As they prospered it was she who added one 
possession after another, to the house, who made her husband work 
his way to real distinction in a growing city. Besides setting herself ■ 
up as something of a social dictator.” , 

Gabrielle surmised, “ I’ll bet all the women hated her.” 




T Julia nodded. “Father said she was the most cold-blooded siren 
that ever swung a crinoline.” 

Gabrielle laughed suddenly. “ I just thought of something. Jimmy’s 
always crabbing about being a grocery clerk. And here James II ran 
a grocery store. 

“ defiance of family tradition-” Julia began and interrupted 

herself Goodness, Gabrielle! ” She jumped to her feet. “ All this 
talk when I ought to be on my way. We should leave all that to 
rather. He revels in it.” 

Gabrielle stretched and yawned. “Give Mr. Chambers my best 
regards. 1 


Julia’s good humour vanished. “ Go ahead—-razz me But I’ll 
show you yet! ” 

n She sla f me d out of the room to Gabrielle’s merry accompaniment: 

Remember you’re a lady! ” 

In spite of her annoyance, Julia’s sense of ancestry was in full flower 
as she walked resolutely to the Court House and there looked up the 
B t° ar T °r ^ ducatlon ’ s Employment Service. There were four others 
ahead of her in the waiting-room. Two girls her own age, neatly 
groomed, ill at ease. An elderly woman in a smart grey dress and hat. 
And a boy of about eighteen. 

_ Julia took stock of herself in the present company and was pleased 
with the results. I m ahead of them,” she assured herself. “ I’ve 
got to be ahead of them.” 

The woman who took her application Julia labelled uninteresting 
yet in a year, in ten years, she never forgot Lola Wilson’s face or voice! 
Her grey eyes were coldly impersonal yet touched with surprising 
flashes of warmth, her voice was low-pitched, faindy husky. She 
looked up Julia s high school record and her score in the college place¬ 
ment test. She fingered the record card thoughtfully. ’ 

Julia Livingston, she said, and smiled. “ Now I know why the 
name sounded so familiar. You see, I majored in history. So I know 
you’re one of the Beltrami girls.” 

Julia smiled, too, with full consciousness of her family prestige 
“ Yes, I am,” she said. 

(i Miss WiEon did not pursue the subject. Instead, she asked, 
“ Why aren’t you going back to the University? ” 

“ I’d rather work/’ Julia replied coldly. The months had moved 
slowly there. The returns had been invisible. 

“ You should have done good work there.” 

“ I did good work. But I’ll do just as good in an office.” 
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Miss Wilson’s grey eyes were suddenly remote. “You have nS 
experience. You type a little—a very little. You don’t know short¬ 
hand. Well, Miss Livingston, I may be able to place you in a straight 
clerical job. It will probably be temporary at first.” 

Julia’s mouth tightened. “ I’d like a permanent job.” 

Miss Wilson’s tone left no room for doubt. “ You’ll need ex¬ 
perience. Call me in the morning, Miss Livingston. I may have 
something for you then.” 

Julia went out into the sunshine, her temper waving red banners 
in her cheeks. She stalked down Twentieth Street to Wainwright 
Avenue. At the corner of Wainwright and Twenty-Second Street, a ^ 
gay voice hailed her. “ Julia! Julia Livingston! ” A tall, dark 
young man doffed his grey hat. “ Well, how’s the girl? ” , 

Julia’s face softened. “ Hello, Bob. What are you doing dowi\,V 
town? ” 

“ Business.” He indicated a flat package under his arm. “ I’m on 
my way to the engraver’s.” He surveyed her shining blondeness 
approvingly. Even the hideous styles of 1928 could not conceal her | 
loveliness. “ What are you doing so early in the morning? ” 

“ Looking for a job.” f 

“ Well, what d’you know! Aren’t you going back to school? ” 

“ I’m tired of books.” 

Bob Spencer shook his head. “ Lady, them’s careless words. Tfe 
begin to work is to work for ever.” . 

“ You should copyright it. Anyway, you’re working.” 

“ Oh, sure. That’s to be expected. Besides, I’ve had this job for 
five summers. So when I got my degree, the job was still there.” 

“ I’m not interested in a degree,” Julia said. “ I want to get some¬ 
where the quickest way I know how.” 

Bob laughed. “ It should be easy. Anyway, here’s luck to you.” : 
“ Thanks,” said Julia dubiously. “ Glad to have seen you, Bob.” 

“ Wait a minute—are you going to be downtown long? ” 

“ All day, I imagine.” 

“How about having lunch with me? ” ^ 

“ Oh, I’d like to. Unless I get sent out on a job.” 

“ Let’s put it this way—I’ll meet you at twelve at Chambers’. The 
Twenty-Second and Wainwright entrance. I’ll wait exactly ten 
minutes. No more, no less. Fair enough? ” j 

“ Fair enough,” Julia agreed. 

After lunching with Bob Spencer at die Chambers’ tea-room, Julia * 
decided that Bob was well worth cultivating. She not only liked his 
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^physical appearance, but she could appreciate the casual familiarity 
with which he greeted men and women who were merely prominent 
and influential names to her. 

“ These are the kind of people I should know,” she told herself 
when Bob presented her to Jan Smithson, the Beacon s ace columnist, 
and his protegee, Denise DeLaittre. 

“ She’s really Denise Johnson,” Bob remarked as they made their 
way to the elevators. “ And she’s a damned poor dancer, Smithson 
protegee or not.” 

It was after six o’clock when Julia reached home. Her head ached 
and her feet hurt. Except for the noonday respite with Bob, the day 
had been a disappointing one. Julia had expected a job to be laid in 
her lap, but “ call to-morrow ” had been the only satisfaction she 
could get. 

She found Gabrielle, worn out from a day of house-cleaning, lying 
on the love-seat in the living-room. 

“ We couldn’t see Rene,” Gabrielle volunteered. 

A premonition of disaster swept over Julia. “ Why not? ” she 
asked, sinking into a chair. 

“ She’s too sick.” Gabrielle’s voice stumbled. “ No visitors 
allowed.” 

Julia felt a sudden, uncontrollable desire to cry. Although she 
* fought the impulse with a swift hatred of its weakness, the fight was 
only partially successful. “ If only I weren’t so tired! ” she excused 
herself, but she knew that it was her first encounter with defeat that 
sickened her. 

She managed to ask in a taut voice, “ What’s wrong with Rene? ” 

“ I don’t know.. Kit said she had to be kept absolutely quiet. He 
wouldn’t even let ma see her.” 

Julia lashed out, “ So your precious Kit isn’t so omnipotent^after 
all!” 

“ It’s not Kit’s fault,” Gabrielle insisted stubbornly. 

The front door banged. Footsteps clattered along the hall. 

“ Here’s the grocery man! ” sang Jimmy’s voice. “ When do we 
eat? ” 

His thin face peered around the edge of the living-room doorway. 
With quick perception he saw that something was wrong. “ Well,” 
he said, moving into full view, “ what’s everybody so glum about? ” 

Gabrielle repeated her news of Rene’s condition. 

“ Gosh,” said Jimmy. He dropped down on a footstool. “ That’s 
not so good, is it? ” 
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“ No, it’s not. But”—and Gabrielle straightened weary shoulders^ 
—“ I guess we can’t help by sitting here mooning about it. How was 
business to-day—you guys? ” 

“All I did was run my legs oil,” Jimmy reported. “ ‘ Six cans of 
beans, a nickel’s worth of onions-’ ‘ How much are these straw¬ 
berries, boy? 5 ‘ My, such small tomatoes-Jimmy wagged 

his head disparagingly. “ If you ever want to see the female 
side of the race at its worst—its very worst—work in a grocery 
store! ” 

Gabrielle laughed. “ Repeat from Mr. Coleman, I’ll bet.” 

“Maybe so. But them’s my sentiments.” 

He raised an eyebrow at Julia. “ How about you, Miss Hoity-toity? 
Did the president of the First National give you his job? ” 

Julia gathered up her purse, gloves, and hat from her lap and stoodL 
up. “ No,” she said, and walked out of the room. 

Anxious days followed, days that pivoted around the tiny flickering 
life in the immaculate bed at the South-western Hospital—hours that 
ground their way through the thick gloom and forced cheer of the 
Livingston home for three dark days and nights. On the fourth day 
Christopher Roberts relaxed his vigilance at Rene’s bedside. The 
small girl opened seeing eyes and smiled tremulously at the doctor’s 
familiar face. He returned the smile and watched the thin face ease 
into a natural, healing sleep. 9 ^ 

Dinner became a celebration in the Livingstons’ old dining-room 
that night. It was a late meal because James had been detained at the 
office until seven o’clock over a forgery brief. By the time the family 
sat down to roast beef and mashed potatoes, dusk had settled pains¬ 
takingly over the city. Mary lighted the candles, and their flames 
brushed back the shadows. Even Julia shrugged herself out of her 
dqection at her failure to find work and presented a cheerful face at 
the table. 


^ With eager hands Gabrielle accepted a filled plate from her father. 
Gee, she said, “I feel so good I could eat two plates full.” 

way ” CC t * lat ^° U ^ ameS sa ^’ " s ^ ou ld fatten you up, any- 

Yeah,” said Jimmy, “ she wouldn’t be worth much on the hoof 
the way she is. 


Gabrielle grimaced at him and attacked her food vigorously 
I baked some apple pies,” Mary announced, beaming with pleasure 
over the restored appetites of her children. “ You’d all better save 
room for them.” 
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T “ It’s a g° od thin g you warned us,” James said. “What’ll you 
have, Larry? ” 

“ Piece of bread.” 

“ Please,” suggested Julia. 

“ Please,” mimicked Larry. 

“'My, I’m glad to-morrow’s Sunday,” Mary said with a sigh of 
satisfaction. <c This has been a hectic week.” 

You said it,” Jimmy agreed. He shook his fork at the entire 
assemblage. Hear ye, hear ye! If anybody dares to wake me up 
before ten o’clock, the commonwealth will think a pack of Indians are 
on the war-path.” 

“ What about Sunday School? ” asked Sue. 

Jimmy glowered. “ In case I didn’t make myself clear—I said I 
going to sleep. What’s more, I intend to sleep. And the reason 
why—I’ve laboured all week. And when I say laboured, I mean 
laboured. f Gimme a dime’s worth of sugar.’ ” 

“ Now—please—don’t tell us about the female of the species,” 
exclaimed Julia good-naturedly. “ I don’t think I could bear it.” 

“ By the way,” Gabrielle said, turning suddenly to Julia. “ Rufus 
Drake called. Before you got home. He said he’d call later.” 

“ Rufus! That’s a hick name,” Jimmy commented. 

Julia frowned. “ He didn’t name himself—that I know of.” 

“ Well, you didn’t name him,” Jimmy retorted. “ So what’re you 
squawking about? ” 

David drowned Julia’s reply with a demand for a “ gravy lake ” on 
. his mashed potatoes. 

James ate with satisfaction, relieved to see his family light-hearted 
again. The shadow of fear had touched even the youngest of his 
brood. As he listened to Jimmy’s wisecracks, to Julia’s sharp retorts, 
he knew that things were normal among them once more. He 
glanced towards the other end of the table where Mary sat, but 
found no response, no understanding. She was busy with the apple 
pie. 

Much later that evening he sauntered into the library and mixed 
himself a whisky and soda. The younger members of the family 
had scattered for the night. Julia and Gabrielle were curled up on 
opposite ends of the sofa. Julia was reading, but Gabrielle was staring 
into the fire. 

“ Aren’t you girls going to bed? ” he asked. 

“ I’m too wide awake,” Julia said. 

“ Me, too,” chimed in Gabrielle. 
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James dragged the leather armchair up to the hearth. “ By thjfe 
way, Gabrielle, Kit wants to see you. About your voice. He wants 
you to ’phone him to-morrow.” 

“ About my voice? What about my voice? ” 

“ We didn’t have time to discuss it.” 

Julia’s eyes were narrowed over her book. “ Maybe he’s going to 
give you lessons.” 

“ Kit! But Kit’s a doctor! ” 

“ Don’t be stupid. I mean he’d pay for the lessons.” 

Gabrielle flushed. “ Oh, he wouldn’t-” 

“ And if he did? ” questioned her father. 

“ I wouldn’t let him—of course.” 

" Dear, dear,” murmured Julia. 

James ignored Julia. “ Of course,” he agreed with Gabrielle. “ fl * 
The fire sputtered against three minds. ^ 

Julia said thoughtfully, “I wonder why Kit never married? ” 

James lit a cigarette before he replied. “ Our family comes into that. 

Years ago Kit was in love with your Aunt Gabrielle.” 

“ Didn’t she love him? ” asked Gabrielle. 

“ For a time. Kit was in medical school with years of work ahead { 
of him, and Elle lived for the present.” ^ 

“ And along came Uncle Raleigh,” Julia continued. 

“ Exactly. He was quite a few years older than she. He was quit^ 
good-looking—attractive to women, I suppose you’d say. And he 
had plenty of money. So Elle married him.” 

“ She did well by herself.” 

_ J ames looked quizzically at Julia. “ Anyone who lets his head rule 
his heart usually does very well by himself.” 

“ Oh, father, you don’t really mean-” began Gabrielle. 

“ Of course he does,” Julia cut in impatiently. “ But don’t bother 
your head about it. Your heart will always keep you running in 
circles.” b 

“ I don’t see why-” 

“ Never mind, Gabrielle,” James said kindly. “We’re just built 
differendy—your Aunt Elle and I, you and Julia. Julia, for instance, * 
will always weigh the pros and cons of everything before she acts. 

You will act first and think about it afterward. You’re impulsive and 
warm-hearted. Julia is cold and calculating:” 

J u ^ a listened with acute resentment. “ You make me sound pretty 
disagreeable,” she said. r ; 

James smiled an acknowledgment. “ You are—more often than 
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Ss ” You11 need a front ’ my dear ’ i£ you ’ re not t0 defeat y° ur own 

A sco wl darkened Julia’s eyes. “ There are lots of things I need.” 
Rekx a httle first, James advised. “ Think calmly. You worry 
your mind—like a dog with a bone.” 1 

Anger seared Julia s cheeks. “ You contradict yourself.” 

No I don t think so. Thoughts and actions are two different 
things. 

_ James picked up the Beacon that lay on the table near his chair. 
I haven t even read the funnies yet.” 

Cabrielle grinned at him companionably, but Julia seemed not to 
have heard her father s remark. She muttered, “ Background and no 
money. Well, at least I have something to start with.” 

“What are you going to start with background?” inquired 
' Gabnelle mischievously. 

, “ l do I n ’ t know >” snapped Julia, the futility of her days of job 
hunting blistering her spirit. “ But something—you can just bet on 
that. ’ * 


Julia ^ James regarded her blandly over the top of the news¬ 
paper “ You have an appalling lack of humour. If you don’t do 
something about it, you’ll never set the world on fire.” 

Perhaps it was just as well that Mary opened the library door at 
that moment. 

Aren’t you ever coming to bed?” she asked. “It’s almost 
twelve-thirty.” 

. ^ or€ ^dressed that night, Julia set a match to the wood laid 
in the white fireplace of the bedroom she shared with Gabrielle 
“ Another extravagance,” she said. “ All these fireplaces.” 

^ But they re nice,” said Gabrielle, shivering out of her clothes. 

They re nice all right, but nobody else has fireplaces in every room. 
We could do without them, too, only we’re so used to putting wood 
in them and lighting the fires any time we need to that it’s almost a 
ritual.” 

She rose from her knees and began to unfasten the snaps on her 
dress. r 

“ 1 hope some hot water,” Gabrielle said. She wrapped her¬ 

self in a faded red robe and thrust her feet into worn red slippers. 

“ This late! ” scoffed Julia. 

Gabrielle s optimism proved unwarranted. The girls washed 
sketchily and dashed back to their room. Gabrielle dived into bed 
and snuggled into the pillow. Julia raised a window and turned 
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out the lights. The firelight flickered over the room, tracing shadows 
on the walls, pushing hack the cold, wet night that crept in at th% 
window. 

“ I hope it'll be a nice day to-morrow,” Julia said, pulling the 
blankets up to her chin. “ I hate a rainy Sunday.” 

Gabrielle mumbled drowsily. In a few minutes her quiet, regular 
breathing told Julia she was asleep. 

To Julia, sleep came less easily. Her dreams were waking. She was 
reaching out towards the future. There would be a place for her in 
the world of achievement, she felt sure. There must be. She had' 
reached a milepost in her life that marked the way between yesterday 
and to-morrow. As yet, she could not read the definite direction to 
which it pointed, but that the direction was there she could not doubt. 

She heard her father come upstairs. Her mother’s voice complained 
in the hall. Gradually the house grew still, settled into a silence that , 
travelled deep into wilderness. 

The room in which Julia lay held fast the memories of its own 
eventful past. The second Julia must have planned her future care¬ 
fully from this same maple bed, must have dreamed the dreams that 
visited the modem Julia to-night as she sought a practical plan for 
her future. 

Only, the early Julia would have thought in terms of marriage, not 
of a career. In the years between 1827 and 1880, when she lived, there 
were few things a girl could do but marry. Yet she had been slow © 
make up her mind. Gabrielle Le Due was twenty-one when she 
married the first James, but her daughter Julia was older than that. 
She was married from the present house, which was built in 1851. By 
the standards of the day she and Gabrielle must have been virtually 
old maids, reflected Julia. 7 

“ Maybe she was like me,” Julia thought. “ She knew what she 
wanted and waited for it. Only I’m not going to wait for it ” she 

after it’’ £Urn * n ^ ^ on t ' le dickering firelight, “ I’m going out 
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I wish—-just once,” Gabrielle had said when the dress was 
nearing completion, “ I could have something that wasn’t a left ove7” 
But to-day she was pleased with the dress^She 

fronf her ‘ ‘P™* °« '“8 h » 

g =»wSf wi, d ;.“" JSJS&r* T*- “ c ““ - 

“ You afl d Lindbergh,” Kit teased. 

Gabrielle s “we ” included five generations of Livingstons 

his h aP i P 7 ° n J t0 J ame ? Livingston I who had setded with 

his bride on the Fort Anthony reservation when it was a hamleTof 

Snded of d th WW 7"- and . there was not a d ay that he was not re- 
inded of the predominant interest of the white people of the territorv 

Vestof C di U e S1 M° n - 0f ^ p. nds ° CCU P ied b 7 the^ioux Indians, lying 
^est of the Mississippi River. These were known to be rich if 

minerals and in soil, to be well timbered and watered by rivers and 

Ml L 7 7 3 ? aradlSe of rollln g prairies and gende slopes^ of wooded 
hilkops, luxuriant natural meadows and an abundance P of the purest 

On this Sunday more than a hundred years after the building of 
the log house, another Gabrielle stood on the outskirts of its yard and 
viewed with a sense of personal loss the nondescript white h7se diat 
had replaced the old home of Gabrielle Le Due and the first James 
Unfortunately the log house had burned down a year after Tames 
had bu.lt his stone house on the desolate land which was now a 
central part of the city of Riverside 

L„riSTt„ e ;l.?“ bridk Said - “ “ “ 8h ' h *™ b “» t 'f‘ «F like 

fh 7 rheV ddeC \ 7 had f een associated so Ion g with the Livingstons 

o,vn ' ,h ‘ rai bw ao “ ai8k 
Overlooking Lake Arthur, Kit’s apartment awaited them in cool 
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and spacious comfort. His aunt and housekeeper, Sarah Vail, led 
them to the long sun-room, where she served them glasses of orangS 
juice, clinking with ice, bobbing with cherries. 

Sarah was a subdued, tidily dressed woman in her middle fifties. 
Because her married life had been a stormy failure, she had gratefully 
accepted her nephew’s suggestion that she take over the management 
of his apartment. She had fitted in harmoniously and Kit had been 
most generous in payment. She had an ample allowance both for her 
household and personal expenses. 

Sarah’s life was as well-ordered as her dress. With one exception. 
Beyond the retreat in her large dark eyes, behind the resigned curve 
of her mouth, peering through the keyholes in the far closets of her 
mind, lurked the determination, the ruling desire of the “ terrible 
meek.” But to-day her lulled voice held no calling as she chatted with 
Gabrielle. Yet there was weariness behind her almost certain know¬ 
ledge that Gabrielle was important to Kit. 

Kit came abrupdy to the reason for Gabrielle’s visit. “ Are you 
taking voice lessons now? ” he asked her. 

“ Not this summer.” 

“ But you have been? ” 

“ Off and on. Whenever father could afford it.” 

“ From whom? ” asked Sarah. 

“ Anastasia Cooper.” 

Sarah’s trim eyebrows lifted disparagingly. “ Anastasia Coopeg 
I don’t believe I’ve ever heard of her.” 

Miss Cooper has a good reputation,” Gabrielle said somewhat 
tartly. 

“Would you be interested in changing teachers? ” asked Kit. 

“ To a -better one? Of course.” 

Kit proceeded cautiously. “ Have you ever heard of Paul Dumas? ” 

Gabrielle’s body became still, her breath held in suspension. “ Yes,” 
she said. J 

“ He’s a friend of mine,” Kit went on pleasantly. He knocked 
tobacco from a pipe into an ash-tray. “ In fact, he was studying 
music in Vienna while I was thbre.” 

“ Yes,” said Gabrielle in the same hushed voice. 

Kit frowned, a brief acknowledgment of Sarah’s tense posture. 
Could that stiffness signify disapproval? 

“ H ^S just returned from a trip to France. You know he moves 
about all over although his roots are here. Vienna, Milan, Paris, 
New York. And then when he’s tired of trail wandering, he comes 
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~|wme. And he always knows a little more than he did before and 
is a still better teacher. You know his house, don’t you, Gabrielle? 
You know he s turned out the best of pupils. But he won’t be 
bothered unless he thinks you have something and are willing to work. 
I ve been thinking a lot about your music lately. You’ve reached an 
age where you ought to be taken in hand—if you’re going to do any¬ 
thing with it. And. I don’t mean in an amateur way. I mean the 
whole thing, for I think you have talent, Gabrielle. I’m no musician, 

' ~ut I used to listen a lot when I was in Vienna, and I couldn’t help 
absorbing some critical standards from Dumas. Well, I called him up 
last night and talked to him about you. I told him I thought you had 
definite possibilities. He was interested, as he always is in a voice 
that shows promise. In short, he said he’d like to hear you sins. 
This coming week.” ^ ° 

Gabrielle’s face was alight with joy, but her fingers bit deep into 
her handkerchief. But, Kit, he’ll be awfully expensive.” 

“One always has to pay for good things,” Sarah reminded 
her. 

Kit broke in quickly, “ Whatever his price, Gabrielle, an audition 
won t cost you anything. And Dumas isn’t hipped on fees. Music 
is his hobby, his passion—almost his life. He doesn’t think of it in 
terms of money.” 

V,“ Did y° u sa y anything about this to father? ” Gabrielle 
asked. 


No, 111 leave that to you. But the appointment is made—for 
Monday evening at seven. You’ll keep it, of course? ” 

Gabrielle’s cheeks were pale. Her dark eyes looked enormous. 
“ I’ll keep it,” she promised. 

Gabrielle had dinner with Kit and Sarah, a delicious, daintily served 
meal which she was too excited to eat. It was nearly eight o’clock 
when Kit dropped her off at her own gate on his way to the hospital. 
Gabrielle went at once in search of her father. She found him sleep¬ 
ing over a book in the library. She called to him and shook his arm 
lightly. He awoke without effort, as quiedy as a child might come 
from sleep. 

“ Hello, Gabrielle.” He laid the book on the table. “ Did you 
have a nice day? ” 

“Wonderful.” Excitement trembled through her voice, burned 
through her body like a flame. “ Father, Paul Dumas wants to hear 
me sing.” Mechanically she sat down on the chair James pulled up 
for her* 


* 
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“ Tell me about it/’ James said, and thought with unreasonable 
pain. She s grown up—all in an afternoon. This dream' of hers has* 
touched reality and has taken her childhood from her.” 

James had only mildly believed in the promise of Gabrielle’s voice. 
Mary had thought it nonsense, but Kit had listened attentively, and the 
range and beauty of her voice had been noticed at school and by 
Anastasia Cooper. But now, all through Gabrielle’s recital, while 
one part of his mind registered her words, the other part kept repeat- 
ing, Now she s one of us. One of the army of grown-ups who must 
find that all stories don’t have happy endings.” 

When she had finished talking, he said to her, taking her small 
hot hands m his, “ No matter what he charges, Gabrielle, you shall 
have lessons from him.” 

To-night she had gone beyond counting the cost In the morning 
she would remember, if only at her mother’s instigation, for Mary 
refused to let any member of her family forget that bills had to be 
paid. But now she said, her eyes shining, 44 Thank you, father Oh 
thank you, father.” 

When Gabrielle told of her coming audition at breakfast, only Julia 
was impressed. J 

u Who’s Paul Dumas? ” Mary wanted to know. 

“ One of the best voice teachers in the country,” Gabrielle informed 


“ The very best, you mean,” elaborated Julia S 

,ou " 60 “ h ”'" 

James buttered a piece of toast. “ We’ll see about that,” he said. 

bitterlv °j " ^ d ° 1Iar there ’” Mar ? complained 

<< r/o N ° wonder we never have enough money.” 

out ■<i?f" e nl e r mKndS ? g °, mt ° the V0ice business >” Hia pointed 
out, it s going to cost plenty. 1 

hoSetr ie You bI don’ f n t° 3 b f f ange u •“ Wh ^ don>t y° u 311 hold your 
norses! You don t know how much it’s going to cost.” 

James came to her support. “ Gabrielle’s right. A decision now 

wou d be a Lttle premature. But if she has a voice worth d veTopinT 

M A”? TO ‘“ 1 you „ apdy p„, it , 

IW hS “ h “ ” mo " about “ P “> 

Authority quickeued James’ ,-oicq sileuced further commeut After 

* £ ” bom of tulfeu acceptance of hi, deeroe broat 

proceeded peacefully. I, ,„ ely ^ 
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stilled. ChiIdfen ’ bUt WhCn ^ did CVCn hi$ Wife ’ s gamblings were 

Mary looked at her second daughter with sharp concern. Her 
family never ceased to surprise her. It was the Livingston blood 
coming out in them—the long rolling echoes from these strange men 
and women whose faces stared down at her from the walls and made 
her oddly uncomfortable at times. Her own inheritance could not 
. l a J f n m0T f pr< ? saic - She was one of seven children, all of whom 

wboT^T M he Staa t ld f ^ by their father, a small merchant 
Z h rt hlr?f b b en g ( t0 , see bis daughter marry a Livingston, but in the 
end had felt sorry for her in her inadequacy, 

fnr ^M v firS L Ma , ry , h ^ d tried . to liv « U P to the social traditions of the 
family. She had been invited to the homes of the best people, had 
entertained in return, had joined the clubs and organizations suggested 
by James had made the most of the family connections. But her 
efforts had been fumbling and inept. Soon the standards of cold social 
appraisal had swept her out of view. Then a spate of children, the 
endless routine of their upbringing, the dwindling fortune, the con¬ 
stant demands of a home that required the most loving care had 
swamped her altogether. James still lunched downtown with his old 
amily friends, but their wives had forgotten that Mary existed. And 
her children were not on familiar terms with theirs because private 
Ichools were beyond their means, and their hours of leisure followed 
a pattern of work, either at home or at part-time jobs. 

Mary regretted none of it, but she knew that James did while Julia 
was a constant thorn in her flesh, with the sharpness of her reproach. 
But Gabrielle had been a measure of consolation to her. Although 
they had little actual companionship, Gabrielle was usually soft and 
gentle, winged but briefly with temper. Mary studied her across the 
tab e now her dark eyes glowing with suppressed excitement. But 
she could not picture Gabrielle on the concert platform, Gabrielle set 
a oof by the strange magic of talent. Her sweet young voice would 
turn out to be commonplace, she felt sure, and Gabrielle would remain 
her familiar and docile daughter. 

With reproach on her placid face she looked at James, as mysterious 
to her now as on the day she married him. All the family unrest 
seemed to flow from him, so that her children were like strangers to 
her. But she had never felt this way about Gabrielle until now She 
had expected comfort from this slim, dark-eyed child, if from none of 
the others. 

With a baffled expression, Mary rose from the table. She had 
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mothered a vigorous brood who sheered away from her and clung t<S 
their father, except when their stomachs ached or they wanted to be 
fed. They all seemed charmed by his blithe approach to life. It 
surely hadn’t been worth her while to serve them all so faithfully. 
Only yesterday she Had overheard Jimmy describe her to Julia as a 
grumbling old bore. In a rare flash of insight Mary saw that this 
perhaps was the trouble. James had enjoyed them, entertained them 
dazzled them with the Livingston aura. She had brought them up! 


An ebony-faced Negress opened the door of Paul Dumas’ house to 
Gabrielle. “I have an appointment with Mr. Dumas,” Gabrielle said. 

^ es > The Negress let her into the hall. “ I’ll tell Mr. 

Dumas you re here.” She lumbered up the wide oak stairs. 

While she waited, Gabrielle admired her surroundings. The 
panelled-oak hall gave on to an enormous living-room. Gabrielle 
g mpsed a beamed ceiling, the dark, rich blue of a rug, two great 
stone fireplaces and deep sofas close to them. She had often noticed 
the brown brick manor set back in its own grounds and had mused 
over it because she knew it to be the home of Paul Dumas 

Clumping footsteps distracted her attention. A black face peered 

roonTMiss’^ ba UStrade ’ “ You c ’ n come ri g ht U P to the music- 

do? bneIle fan UP Ae St3irS and f ° U0Wcd the Ne S rcss t0 “ open 
“ Go on in,” the woman said, and Gabrielle edged past her starched 

Aan !b LatCr f C WaS t0 remembcr room—more femininely keyed 
than the one downstairs—its turquoise draperies, its subdued yellow 
chairs, its shelved walls-but at the moLn ’she saw onl/tu" 

She wondered instandy if she had imagined him at all because he- 
was entirely foreign to her mind. Gabrielle’s conception of Te true 
maestro was naively grounded on the stock pattern—die long hair and 
unconventional manners that she had seen exhibited on the concert 
Her . sur P nse was ^most breath-taking as she faced DumZ 
She was conscious at once of his height, tl/broad showersTd' 
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.narrow hips, the crisp grey hair that accentuated sharp features and 
matched his eyes, keen with appraisal as they watched her. She had 
been prepared for a measure of affectation, but his approach was one of 
complete sincerity. 

“So you are Gabrielle.” His chiselled mouth softened into a 
smile as he held out his hand. 

“ I’m Gabrielle.” She smiled shyly at him, laying her hand in his. 

Dumas offered her one of the yellow chairs. He took a carved 
armchair opposite her. 

“ Christopher tells me you have an extraordinary voice/’ 

Gabrielle was intensely conscious of his scrutiny. But she answered 
quiedy, Well, I sing. Miss Cooper—I took lessons from her—told 
me my voice was good. Mr. Grieg—at school—always said so, too. 
But Kit is the only one who’s ever said it was better than that.” 

“ And isn’t he a good judge? ” 

Gabrielle shrugged thin shoulders. “ I don’t know. He’s never 
studied music.” 

Dumas’ right eyebrow shot upward. “ Perhaps not. Yet he has a 
good ear. One doesn’t have to study the technicalities of music to 
appreciate its quality.” 

You shouldn’t—encourage me so- The disappointment will 

be worse-” 

^ Dum as interrupted, “Don’t look for disappointment, Gabrielle. 
’You can’t be a pessimist and come out on top of the heap. Encourage¬ 
ment is cheap at half its price. Whether you have an exceptional 
voice or not, you must certainly have a good voice. That in itself is 
a delight. Tell me—how old are you? ” 

“I’ll be fifteen in December.” 

“ Fifteen- You seem older. Not that you look it-” and he 

repeated softly, “ but you do seem older.” 

“ I suppose I do,” Gabrielle agreed cheerfully. “ We grow up fast 
in our family.” 

Dumas smiled. He knew the Livingston tradition well. And he 
had heard from Christopher how the mSnage was run by the present 
generation. Strange how these abundant, impecunious families often 
turned out talent, particularly in the world of music. But it could 
easily be smothered from sheer diffusion of interest. “ Time is here 
and now,” he told Gabrielle seriously. “ Don’t let to-morrow run 
away with you.” 

As Gabrielle made no reply, Dumas rose and, moving more like an 
athlete than a musician, crossed to the piano. 
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Instinctively Gabrielle’s muscles tightened. . 

“ Shall I play something for you? ” Dumas asked. 

Gabrielle relaxed. “ Oh, yes, please do.” 

“ Have you a favourite? ” 

She thought for a moment. “ Do you know the Skaters' Waltz? ” 

Fascinated, she watched Dumas’ strong, moving fingers. Music 
flowed from them, washed out each tighdy curled nerve, flooded her 
entire body with sound. 

After the Skaters* Waltz, he played Mendelssohn’s Spring Song 
with delicacy and understanding as if it came created from his 
own thoughts. Clarity unfolded Gabrielle’s mind. Perfection was 
in this man and, consequently, in this house, in this room. Even 
when the music stopped, she felt it to be so. She sought no 
reason. 

Dumas turned to her. “ Would you like to sing for me, Gabrielle? ” 

She walked over to the piano. 

“ What is it going to be? ” he asked. 

“ I thought—Schubert’s Ave Maria” 

“ Good.” He played the introduction. 

Then she followed him, lifting her voice into the lovely words. 

When she had finished, Paul Dumas said quietly, “ Sing that again, 
Gabrielle.” 

She was a little frightened at that, but the introduction quieted her 
fears. Effordessly, truly, she sang the song once more. This timS 
when she finished, he was silent for a moment. Then he said, “ Do 
you know what you have, Gabrielle? ” 

Her hands pushed back her hair. “ Something? ” 

“ Something, indeed! The spark that lights a torch.” 

She was speechless, unbelieving. 

“You can take my word for it, Gabrielle. You’re young, but the 
quality is there. I’ve heard many voices and I’ve done what I could 
with some of them. And I’ll do what I can with yours. But ”—his 
eyes held a bright intensity—“ you should go beyond me. No one 
but yourself can stop you. I haven’t often been able to say that to a 
pupil, and I want you to understand that a voice without temperament 
and industry will get you nowhere. I repeat—no one but yourself can 
stop you.” 

A few pointed questions evoked all he needed to know about her 
previous training. 

" Forget it all,” he said. “ We’ll go slowly into voice technique. 
For one year—perhaps two—we’ll rest your voice instead of training 





>it- I shall give you simple daily exercises. Beyond that, I want you 
to sing as litde as possible. That will be hard, with a voice like yours, 
but it’s most important. I shall expect you to stick to this rule, for a 
young voice is easily strained. Perhaps you know that Jenny Lind lost 
her voice completely for four years.” 

He paused thoughtfully, then asked abruptly, “ You’ve studied 

piano? ” 

“ For six years.” 

“ Good. Very good indeed. Accompanying yourself will keep you 
in practice. Now—while we're dealing lightly with your voice, I 
want you to learn French, Italian, Spanish, German, perhaps even a 
little Russian.” 

“ All those? ” gasped Gabrielle. 

All those, echoed Dumas firmly. “ But they will come with time. 
Each step will take care of itself. For the present, you must put your¬ 
self entirely in my hands. Your voice must be mine as well as 
your own.” 

I feel really honoured,” Gabrielle said, as his grey eyes rested on 
her with friendly dismissal. 

The memory of Dumas' words kept Gabrielle company all the way 
home. Their promise shone in her eyes, echoed in her smile. On 
the . street-car, people stared at her curiously. But Gabrielle missed 
^their glances. In this one hour she had all the extravagant, confident 
dreams of youth. Their triumph was an armour; their vision a 
shield. This was her moment of expectancy which no fulfilment 
could equal. 

Yet, when she reached home, some instinct kept her from repeating 
Dumas' praise. Her encounter with the voice teacher would sound 
grey and lifeless by the time the family had wolfed it. She was glad 
that the younger children had gone to bed. Only her mother, Julia 
and Jimmy waited for her in the living-room. 

Mechanically she answered her mother’s questions. “ Yes, I sang 
for him. Yes, he liked my voice.” 

“ Well, what did he say about it? ” 

The words stuck in her throat and she caught Julia’s narrowed 
glance. “ That—that it was good,” she managed at last. 

“ What eloquence! What enthusiasm! ” exclaimed Jimmy. 

“ Are you going to take lessons from him? ” asked Julia. 

“ Father said I could.” 

Mary broke a length of thread from a spool of darning-cotton. 

“ What does he charge? ” 
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Gabrielle braced herself. “ Four dollars an hour.” For the moment* 
her triumph dimmed. 

Mary’s hands dropped to her lap. “ Four dollars! And you think 
you’re going to take lessons from him? What do you think we are? 
Millionaires? ” 

Jimmy whistled. “ Gee, cripes, he must rake in the dough.” 

“ And I’ll bet that’s a reduction,” Julia put in silkily. 

“ A reduction!” cried Gabrielle. “ What do you mean by 
that? ” 

“ Kit sent you, didn’t he? ” 

“ You mean Kit’s paying the rest of it? ” Mary asked. “ Why 
doesn’t he pay for it all then? He can well afford to.” 

Gabrielle sprang to her feet. Anger burned across her cheeks. 

“ Kit’s not paying for it! I’ll not have anybody paying for me-” 

“ Don’t tell me you're going to pay for it,” Julia interposed. 

“ Father will-” 

Your father can’t keep clothes on our backs, let alone spending 
four dollars for foolishness,” Mary stormed. “ Neither can we eat 
your father’s liquor or your singing-” 

James’ calm voice broke through the high-pitched tirade. He had 
come in unobserved. “ What has my liquor got to do with Gabrielle’s 
singing? ” 

In the silence that blanketed the room, James’ dark eyes missed 
no facial reflection of thought. “ Well? ” ■ * 

Gabrielle recognized his quiet anger. She explained, “ It’s about 
Mr. Dumas’ lessons-” 

“ Come into the library, Gabrielle. I want to hear what he had to 
say.” 

When she sank down on the library sofa, Gabrielle was parrying 
tears. “ They spoiled it all,” she said. 

James sat down beside her. “ It’s an old family custom,” he said 
consolingly, putting an arm around her. “ Suppose you forget their 
niggling part of it and tell me what came before.” 

This time Gabrielle let herself go. All the joy that had been 
damned up in her since coming home was let loose. James was the 
audience she needed. He understood her excitement as she recalled 
the room, the music, and, above all—and her voice hushed over them 
—Dumas’ promises. 

When she had finished, he snapped open a cigarette-case and 
selected a cigarette. Behind the flame of a match, his smile showed 
profound content. 
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, “ Well, Gabrielle,” he said, “ I guess marriage is all right after all. 

Quite all right.” 

“ Marriage? ” 

He nodded. “Yes, marriage. If two people like your mother and 
me can produce a miracle, then I have nothing against matrimony.” 

He glanced up at the painting of Gabrielle Le Due, the silent 
witness to all his joys and sorrows. “ But I think you can thank 
her,” he observed. “ Her voice was said to be as lovely as her face. 
And trained, too.” 

Had she stayed in France the first Gabrielle would have continued 
to study music, but in Minnesota babies, ill-health, and the rigours 
of pioneer life awaited her. And her voice had contented itself singing 
lullabies to her son James, to the second Julia and the second Gabrielle. 

The child, Gabrielle, looked up into the still face of her ancestor, 
totally aware, for the first time, of her own share in the family heritage. 
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JULIA was hustled back into the academic atmosphere with her first 
fob. Miss Lola Wilson sent her to West River College to apply for a 
temporary post in the filing department of the Registrar’s office. She 
told her it might last a week or all summer, but that it would be good 
experience for her. She was to see Howard Renville, the Registrar, 
on the first floor of the Administration building. 

Julia had always admired the extensive, terraced lawns that sur¬ 
rounded the numerous red brick colonial buildings of West River. 
The college was Presbyterian, originally endowed by the private 
fortune of Daniel Hanover, a rowdy, hell-raising lumberman, who in 
the pain-racked months of his last illness had conceived the idea of an 
educational institution. “ To perpetuate my memory,” he told his 
• lawyer, “ and to keep me out of hell.” 

He had reverted to the religion of his father and his own childhood. 
When an architect drew up the plans for the college, Hanover, from 
his bed, had labelled them “ West River Presbyterian College.” Be¬ 
fore he died, excavation had begun on the banks of the Mississippi. 

Forty years later West River College housed a thriving community 
of young men and women from all over the state. It had a number of 
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non-resident students, too, but being a private institution with com¬ 
paratively high tuition fees, its enrolment was necessarily limited. 

Julia passed the statue of Daniel Hanover that centred the campus 
and entered the Administration building, whose front doors gave 
upon a small, meticulously kept park. The information clerk in the 
Registrar’s office ushered her into Howard Renville’s private office. 

Julia found herself sitting across the desk from a slender, fastidiously 
groomed man whose age she guessed to be about forty. Renville was 
tall, faintly feminine in appearance. He had a sallow skin, but his. 
features were definite. His eyes were a penetrating blue, his lips 
narrow, harshly drawn. Black hair waved neatly away from a high 
forehead. 


Julia felt suddenly young and ill at ease. Renville’s all-enveloping 
gaze held her prisoner for a moment before he spoke. His voice was 
rather loud, distincdy imperious. 

“ I need someone to help out in the filing department for the entire 
summer. The rate of pay is forty cents an hour. We’ll teach you our 
filing systems, our mail procedure, and as many of the office functions 
as it will be necessary for you to know. If your work is satisfactory 
we’ll keep you. If not, of course, we won’t.” ? 

settee struck Julia in the face. u I think,” she murmured 
“ my work will be satisfactory.” ’ 

Renville smiled, an automatic movement of the lips that left Julia 
feeling chilled and uncertain. “ Then I’ll expect you in the morning 
at eight-thirty. You can report to me here.” 

faka wa &ed out of the office as if she were blown by a steady wind 
Her kgs seemed to move without her volition. The campus, deserted’ 
basking in die sun, seemed—somehow—unlovely. “ I don’t want to 
work here, she thought. “ I don’t want to work for that man ! ” 

As she passed through the high gate, relief and the swift return of 
her breathing powers caused Julia to slacken her footsteps and to 
augh, although uncertainly, at the nameless, pulsing warning that 
hummed in her ears. “ How silly! ” she chided herself. “ How 
utteriy absurd to feel so funny about a filing job! ” 

When she reached home, she gave the family the barest details of - 
tne new position. She did not mention Renville at all. The familv 
made little comment. Her advent into the business world, she sur¬ 
mised seemed a puny effort to them after the tremendous vista of 
a rielle s musical future. But Jimmy, as usual, struck a sensitive 
nerve with his penetrating wisecrack. “Filing! ” he hooted and 
then enunciated maddeningly, “ Miss Julia Livingston, file clerk.’ And 
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what do you intend to do, Miss Livingston? File yoilr way into the 
2 yes of the world? ” 

Julia did not linger with the rest of the family that evening. She 
could not endure the possibility that anyone might realize how sudden 
and jolting a landing her experimental wings had given her. She 
took her pride and her hurt upstairs with her. 

When Gabrielle, gready excited but oddly poised, left their room in 
a whirlwind of disorder for her voice lesson with Paul Dumas, Julia 
closed the door on the rest of the house. 

There were not many times, she reminded herself as she picked up 
a discarded slip and stockings and went on to straighten the dressing- 
table, that she envied Gabrielle her voice. She had listened to it often, 
had, indeed, conceded its pleasing quality. The possibility of its 
greatness had never entered her mind. 

But to-night- 

Julia screwed the top on a bottle of Cologne. “ What if it is good— 
exceptional even? It’ll cost a fortune to develop it—even for the 
concert stage. Let alone opera.” 

Her spirits picked up a little then dropped precipitately. “ But she’s 
got it anyway. She’s got the anticipation, the eagerness. The means 
to an end.” She thought—almost with desperation at the very in¬ 
effectualness of her thinking, “ If I had that voice, nothing on God’s 
earth would stop me from reaching whatever goal I wanted.” 

* Julia stared at herself in the mirror, and the glass caught her tears 
and pictured them in fantastic form. A swaggering fate had passed 
her by. He had left her a menial, but to Gabrielle he had given his 
cloak. 
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PAUL DUMAS closed Gabrielle’s exercise note-book and laid it on 
the piano. He had been testing her possibilities and had come to some 
definite conclusions about her. In spite of the fact that he had not 
gone far enough with Gabrielle yet to know to the full just what she 
needed, he was slowly piecing together the puzzle o£ her large and 
picturesque family, and the clash of interest that surrounded her night 
and day. Evidently she had no time to herself—and this was bound 
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to hamper her artistic development. It was showing already 
her lack o£ concentrated purpose—due, he felt sure, to genuin! 
fatigue. He had no wish to segregate her, to rigidly control her 
life. He believed that common ordinary living built voices as well 
as character. But he tolerated no physical lassitude in any of his 
pupils. 

Dumas had lived his own life with as shared a devotion as he was 
able between music and the daily living that surrounded him. Of 
course, his studies and his travel had all been directed toward musical 
education. He had never been able to participate in gregarious living 
because of the demands of his talent but, except during his student 
days, he had never allowed his music to exclude his delight or his 
interest in either people or events. 

He realized, however, that all students of music had neither the 
stamina nor the will to merge the aesthetic and the material. Although 
Gabnelle’s genius might flourish in the'vigorous atmosphere of her 
large and ill-assorted family, her obvious physical weaknesses and her 
curiously sentient personality made careful direction imperative. She 
needed character guidance as much as she did tuition, and the opening 
up of definite intellectual channels. She was only a schoolgirl and not 
a very well-informed one at that. But the paramount issue, at the 

bdi ™ d “ ^ ™ . 
Gatel,’“ d Jd'L^” y °” r f0r a "“5 

( Ga bn elle started “Discontinue! ” Fear tightened her 'throat 
My voice—why, I ve barely got started.” 

Don t be alarmed,” he reassured’her. “ There’s nothing ^ r ; n ,, Q 
the^ matter with your voice.” nothing serious 

“But something is.” 

F ° r ?»'« de *P““> J l 

Gabrielle sat down abruptly. “ Yes, I’m awfully tired.” 

A voice 1S a very delicate instrument. It shouldn’t be strained— 
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> “Sit in the yellow chair, Gabrielle,” he suggested. “It’s most 
comfortable. I’ll have Sadie bring us tea.” 

He clasped his hands around his crossed knees and leaned against 
the keyboard. He watched Gabrielle’s fingers slacken on the chair 
arms. He saw her eyelids droop. “ No one so young,” he thought with 
a sense of shock, should have cause for such utter exhaustion.” 

Sadie s entrance startled Gabrielle into tense posture. 

“ You wanted me, Mr. Dumas? ” 

“ Will you bring us tea, Sadie? And those chocolate cakes you 
baked to-day. Lots of them.” 

When Sadie had ambled out of the room, Dumas allowed Gabrielle 
to relax for a few minutes before he began to speak. 

“ We’ve got along very well, Gabrielle,” he told her. “ To go back 
to the beginning is no small task for someone who has already covered 
a certain amount of groundwork. But—I’ll be frank to say I don’t 
like or agree with Anastasia Cooper’s methods. 

“ Fortunately, your breathing is instinctively correct. That’s all to 
the good. In these few weeks you’ve been with me, you’ve done 
remarkably well with your tone placement. You remember I told you 
in the beginning that I’d give you only the simplest exercises. You 
can’t rush a voice to perfection. Besides, I’ve not yet been able to 
classify your voice. I want to be sure-” 

■*' Gabrielle’s eyes widened with surprise. “ But I was sure I was a 
soprano. I-” 

Dumas laughed. “But there are different kinds of sopranos— 
lyric, dramatic, mezzo, coloratura. You’re not quite fifteen. Your 
voice may mature in a year; perhaps in two years. Then we’ll place 
you correcdy. Until then any strain—too many high notes, too much 
singing—might ruin the quality of your voice. Don’t lose sight of 
that, Gabrielle. That’s why I want you to avoid singing at all for a 

year or so. And now—for the next month I want you to rest_ 

mentally, physically. Completely. No more exercises. No more 
piano. No work of any kind. Will you do that, Gabrielle? ” 

“ I can stop singing and playing the piano,” Gabrielle replied, “ but 
I have to go to school. I have to help at home.” 

“ You haven’t much choice about school. But how much do you 
do at home, anyway? ” 

She sighed. “ Everything. The house is so big ma can’t possibly 
do all the work. There’s so much cleaning. Then there are nine of 
us. That means stacks of dishes.” 

“ It should also mean lots of help.” 
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“It doesn’t. Julia works, so that lets her out. Jimmy does $ 
little. Like getting wood for the fireplaces.” She laughed. “Do 
you know, we have a fireplace in every single room, Mr. Dumas? 
And wood is kept in every one! ” 

“ Good heavens I In the kitchen too, I’ll wager.” 

“ a hig one in the kitchen. It’s an old house—that’s why.” 

Sudden warmth suffused Dumas’ understanding of Gabrielle. His 
earlier deductions had been accurate but tempered with no personal 
feeling. He welcomed the arrival of the tea things so that he could ' 
serve her fragrant, steaming tea in blue pottery cups. He urged her 
to eat the cup cakes, heavy with fudge frosting, as if she were a 
hungry child. 

After two cups of tea, colour slid into Gabrielle’s cheeks. She 
seemed less tense. “ Your place is so restful,” she said, setting her 
cup carefully on the tea-table. “ Ours isn’t. Unless you’re alone in 
a room.” 

Dumas’ grey eyes were thoughtful. “ You’re an obedient pupil, 
Gabrielle. You have put your future in my hands with an absolute 
taith I have encountered only once before. Now, here’s what I want 
you to do. ’ He looked at her expectantly. 

“ Yes? ” r 1 


“Go home to your parents. Tell them you’re tired, that you’re 
losing weight.. Tell them you must have rest and plenty of it. Theft 
every Friday night, as usual, I want you to spend an hour here. We’ll 
talk, read—anything you like. I think it will be good for both of us ” 

A pleased smile curved Gabrielle’s mouth. “ I’d like that.” 

. After the month is up, we’ll continue with your lessons. We’ll 
s ^J\y° u in ^ renc J lj anc * widen the field as we go along.” 

Gabriellf°“ g li’ of . a11 the lan guages he had mentioned disturbed 
oabnelle. It s going to take a long time,” she sighed. 

m " But y ° U ’ re askin S for a lot > Gabrielle. You have 

to put into your voice training what you expect to get out of it ” 

He crumpled his napkin. “And now, I’ll drive you home Oh 
don’t protest. It’s no trouble at all.” * ’ 

On the way home Gabrielle was filled with a deep sense of renose 
She aIways , had ^r she had been with Dumas for an hour ^e 

future wo^together ! 0 PerhSpsTwas his^nten^appmTs^of''the' 

».ddl. way instead of verging oS 0 „ tangents. She k„e" ■ 
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t^at when the time came he would not be easy with her, but would 
insist on the maximum effort. But if he could let the future take care 
of itself, so could she. And yet—because she was far less tutored in 
restraint than Dumas, for the moment she wished that she had Julia’s 
intense drive to achieve an end. That and Julia’s enormous physical 
capacity for work were what she needed that she could build her 
own ramparts and not let her energies be spent in countless small 
effects. 

. That Dumas’ compulsion to-night would cause a batde royal in 
her household she had every reason to believe. No work, no singing 

at all- A smile brushed her lips as she thought of Jimmy, who 

scoffed at her mildly for wasting her time and the family money. It 
irritated him that she didn’t even sing any more. “ Once a lark, 
now a mute,” he teased her. “ Except for that horrible do re mi” 

The restrictions Dumas had put on her singing were hard to bear, 
for instinctively melody welled up in her as she went about her tasks. 
She had always sung with a spontaneity that would not be denied. 
Now for the first time in her life she felt the binding strings of 
discipline. 

Only her father understood, although sometimes fear nagged her 
that his attitude was one of kindly forbearance rather than faith in 
her ultimate goal. Ma quite frankly thought it silly nonsense, and 
told her so over and over again as they handed plates back and forth 
tu be washed and dried, as they baked pies and made beds together. 

Suddenly Gabrielle’s tired faculties rebelled. She closed her eyes to 
the lights dancing on the windscreen and refused to emerge beyond 
Dumas’ casual conversation for the rest of the drive. 

Except for the night-lamp in the hall, Gabrielle found the house 
dark and deserted when she reached home. This was a relief, as she 
dreaded conversation or argument in her present frame of mind. 
Slowly, conscious of the effort of lifting her feet and putting them 
down, she climbed the stairs to her room. 

The next day was Saturday and Gabrielle awoke to the black 
realization of the hours of work ahead of her. Then she remembered 
^Dumas’ ultimatum. Her mouth tightened grimly as she sat up in 
bed. It wasn’t going to be easy to make the family understand. 

She glanced at Julia and frowned distastefully. Julia had got a 
permanent wave, and her hair lay in fuzzy disorder over her pillow. 
She couldn’t stand the sight of Julia to-day. She wanted to get away 
from them all. 

Gabrielle’s thoughts veered from point to point. Slow footsteps 
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in the hall evoked the picture of her mother, a bath-robe girdla^l 
around her heavy body, trudging towards breakfast. 

Gabrielle sighed, “ If only I could stay here ! ” But habit was too 
strong for her. Automatically she got up, hoping she could get away 
before Julia awoke, so that she wouldn’t have to talk to her. Besides, 
ma would be expecting her to help with breakfast, and there was no 
escape from that. The concert platform seemed a million miles away 
to Gabrielle as she drew on her slip, ran a comb through her curling 
dark hair. The passing moments trapped her in their dull routine. - 
Perhaps her family was right. Perhaps she had nothing more- than 
any other girl at school—than Daisy Masters, or Ellen Leffingwell, 
or Matilda Ruders. 

In fifteen minutes she was in the kitchen setting the table. It was 
typical of the family that they dined in state by candle-light in their 
lovely old dining-room but had breakfast in the kitchen. It was like 

their jobs, their clothes, their friends, and everything about them_ 

a mass of contradictions. 

Gabrielle had the knack of making even a breakfast-table attractive. 
Her mother slammed dishes into place, stood the milk-bottle on the 
table, disregarded saucers. These lapses coincided with her bath-robe, 
her disregard of appearances in the interest of convenience. But 
Gabrielle applied a knowing touch and softened the rough edges of 
her mother’s carelessness without giving her offence. 

As she placed slices of bread on the broiler rack, Gabrielle askel 
pleasantly, “ Did you and father go out last night? ” 

Mary stirred oatmeal into a pan of boiling water. “ We went to 
a movie.” 


At that moment James entered the kitchen. “ Good morning ” he 
said. “ My, it’s nice and warm in here.” 

Gabrielle smiled at him over the bottle of milk she was opening. 

Good morning, father. Breakfast isn’t quite ready yet ” 

“ ^ ark k , on the wall! I’m early. What’s on the menu? ” 
Oatmeal,” Mary replied. “Toast and eggs.” 

Gabrielle? ”’ ^ ** ^ 31 table ' “ How was *c lesson, 

« wllf” “'’I . Gab “ eU f m , rned over the bread on the rack. 
“ wi sald ’ c '° SIng Ae broiler door, “I can’t sing any more.” 

in theoauneaL fle ^ ^ ^ S P°° n she ^ dropped 

“ Oh, not for good. For a month.” 

“ What’s the reason? ” James asked. 
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Gabrielle drew a deep breath. She did not look at her mother. 
“Mr. Dumas said I was too tired—physically; that my voice was as 
tired as my body. He said that I should have a rest before I took 
any more lessons.” 

She pulled toast from the broiler and quickly refilled the rack. 

James scrutinized Gabrielle’s body, stretching too slenderly into 
young womanhood. For the first time he noticed the hollows in her 
cheeks, the transparent thinness of her hands as she buttered toast. 
“ Suppose you follow Dumas’ orders,” he suggested. “ Rest. Plenty 
of sleep.” He reached out to touch her arm. “ Good Lord, child! 
You’re just like a wafer. I hadn’t noticed.” 

“ Chocolate or vanilla? ” wondered Gabrielle. 

Mary went on ladling oatmeal into bowls. “ What about the 
work? ” she demanded. 

“ Sue and Larry are big enough to help,” James answered. “ If 
that’s not enough, you’ll have to hire someone.” He eyed Gabrielle 
solicitously. Mary’s insistence on the practical necessities was not 
going to warp his daughter’s career. What did dishes, cooking or 
dusting matter when the child had a gift that ought to be cherished? 

David, tousled and chubby, ran into the kitchen. “ I’m hungry,” 
he announced. He climbed briskly up on a chair and reached for his 
spoon. “ How about some oatmeal? ” 

^ “ Hold your horses,” Gabrielle admonished. “ Anyway, how do 
you ask? ” 

“ Please.” He beamed at his father. “ Guess what I saw at 
school yesterday.” 

“ At school! ” echoed James. He subsided as he caught Gabrielle’s 
wink. 

“ The school I go to,” David explained. “ There was a steam- 
shovel that took dirt out of the ground and loaded it on to a truck. 
A big truck. Then the truck hauled the dirt to the river-” 

“ David! ” Mary said sharply. “ Don’t tell such lies. You 
know-” 

“ Mary,” James interrupted warningly, “ may I have some sugar? ” 

“ It’s right in front of you.” 

James groaned. “ David has an imagination, Mary. You shouldn’t 
confuse him.” 

He smiled at his youngest son. “ What happened at the river? ” 

“ There were lots of boys watching at the river,” David related 
blithely. “ They watched the truck .drive up and dump all the dirt 
right into the water- 
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JIMMY! ” Julia’s voice echoed through the basement. “ Have you 
seen Gabrielle? ” 

Jimmy inserted a tiny spoke into the rim of a coach wheel before 
he replied. “ Naw,” he yelled, holding the wheel to the light. “ Good 
work, son,” he complimented himself. 

Julia’s heels clicked on the stairs and across the stone floor. “ My 
gosh,” she said, peering over his shoulder. “ Another one of those 
things! ” 

“ So what? ” growled Jimmy. His fingers lingered over the smooth 
side of the miniature coach. “ Isn’t she a beauty? ” 

“ Yes. But what good is it? ” 

Jimmy leaned against the work-table and regarded Julia pityingly. 
“Ever hear of hobbies? Relaxation? ” 

“ Oh, yes, from your strenuous activities.” 

Jimmy counted, “ One, two, three, four--” 

“All right, all right,” broke in Julia, and added, “ I wonder what 
Gabrielle’s doing? Ma’s up there doing the dishes alone.” 

“You’ve got two hands.” 

Swift footsteps halted Julia’s reply. * 

“ Oh, there you are I How come you’re not helping ma? ” 
Gabrielle perched herself on a high stool. “ Can’t. Mr. Dumas’ 
orders-” 


“Mr Dumas’ orders!” cried Julia. “Really! Who does Mr. 
Dumas think he is? ” 


Jimmy waved a white handkerchief in front of Julia’s 
Girls I ” 

Speech deserted Julia, but Gabrielle explained coolly, 
said I had to rest. I can’t sing and be so tired.” 

“ What about ma? ” 

There s Sue and Larry,” Gabrielle said. 

Julia’s tone levelled. “ I should think you’d want to 
to repay all father’s spending on you.” 

“I’ll pay back every cent,” Gabrielle flashed, but 
whitened. 

“ Talk’s cheap.” 

“Give her time. Give her time,” intruded Jimmy. 
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face. “Girls! 
“ Mr. Dumas 


do something 
her face had 





But she ’ s takin g everything out and putting nothing in! ” Julia 
protested. ° 

“Does your measly little board pay up for all the years you put 
in free? ” demanded Gabrielle. 

“ Atta girl! ” 

“Besides, I’m not paying for lessons when I’m not taking any.” 
She turned to her brother. “Jimmy, I’m going to Mr. Dumas’ 
to-mght instead of Friday. Can you drive me over? ” 

The hours she spent each week with Paul Dumas became Gabrielle’s 
loveliest memories. In no small measure they fashioned the pattern 
of her life. Her receptive nature received Dumas’ friendship, his 
philosophy, his dreams and built them into the chambers of her 
thoughts. It was subtle instruction given with infinite tact. Gradually 
her horizons widened beyond the boundaries of the Livingston family 
and her school, her interests blossomed richly in new fields, but deeply 
embedded in all of their reading and conversation was the thought of 
Gabrielle’s music. For the first time she turned to the literature of 
music, finding the biographies of the great musicians and the operatic 
scores the most fascinating books she had ever read. 

Gabrielle was scarcely aware of the flowering of her own personality, 
but to Dumas, this girl—half child, half woman—lifting her thirsty 
mind to his voice, became as his own daughter. 

He said to her on one of their later evenings, “Marianne and I 
always wanted a child. It’s a pity we never had one. She would 
have been such a charming mother.” 

“ Marianne? ” 

His glance rested for a moment on Gabrielle. “ My wife.” 

“ I didn’t know you had a wife.” 

Dumas’ long body was as quiet as his heart. * “ She died five years 
^ think of her so much and so often it’s a wonder I don’t talk 
of her all the time.” 

“ Oh, but I’m sorry-” 

“ Don’t be. Marianne must be very happy—wherever she is. I 
^ made a great mistake when she died, Gabrielle. For a long time I 
' tried to hoId her to me. I couldn’t face the thought that she was dead. 
But at last I let her go—when I realized that my selfishness was 
keeping her from the fulfilment of her destiny.” 

“I don’t understand,” Gabrielle said, her dark eyes puzzled. 

“ How did you hold her? ” ’ 

It sounds fantastic, I know.” Dumas ran his fingers through 
his hair. “ But when she died, life lost all meaning for me. I was 
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utterly adrift without her. My need of her clung to her day an<$ 
night like a binding chain, until I felt that she was near me. It was 
comfort in my distraught state, but it wasn’t satisfaction or peace. 
Then I found the solution and I released her. Do you follow me, 
Gabrielle? It was in this room. She decorated this room. Yellow 
was her colour.” 

“ I thought it had a woman’s touch,” Gabrielle remarked, un¬ 
certain how to respond to Dumas’ self-revelation. 

He took no notice. His grey eyes were bright with some inner • 
vision. 44 I’d just given a singing lesson. The pupil had gone and 
I’d sat down to play Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. As I played, 
a remark Marianne once made recurred to me. 4 1 wonder,’ she said, 

4 who has inherited Schubert’s great gift now? ’ 

44 At that moment my mind and my heart released her. My frantic 
efforts to hold her ceased. It was just as if she had said to me, 4 You 
have let me go, Paul. So I am with you for ever. I am your rest, 
your achievement; I am your love and your memory. I can never 
leave you.’ I have lived at peace ever since.” 

Dumas finished quiedy. He had spoken so naturally that Gabrielle 
had scarcely felt the mystical touch. But she knew she had touched 
the fringes of a deep emotional attachment. Tears sparkled in her 
eyes. 44 You mean that you’re never lonely? ” The words sounded 
strangely inadequate as she used them. m 

“ I’m often lonely, but I’m never lost.” 

44 What was she like? ” 

Dumas was sensible of Gabrielle’s white, intense face. He had not 
intended to show this side of his life to his young pupil. It was some¬ 
thing he never discussed with anyone, but Gabrielle seemed in an 
elusive, intangible way—a link with Marianne. 

A smile warmed his face. 44 Lovely, Gabrielle. Lovely. She was 
physically beautiful. Her body was slender, nicely proportioned. She 
had red hair and brown eyes. A tilted nose and a generous mouth. 
But it was not just her body. It was her mind, Gabrielle. Her nature. 
Her zest for living. Her warm companionship. You remind me of 
her in some ways, Gabrielle. You’re so eager, so absorbing. Yet * 
you’re not greedy.” 

44 Did she sing? ” 

44 No, but she was a fine pianist. She always accompanied me on 
my concert tours.” 

For Gabrielle the room had three occupants. She sat looking at 
Dumas, and thinking of Marianne, who had created this lovely room, 
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'frh.o had warmed the life of this lonely, busy man. The room and 
the hour were rich in serenity, but Gabrielle could not sustain the note 
he had struck. She fell back on the associations of her home. 

“ Most people fall out of love instead of staying in love for years,” 
she ventured. “ I’ve never known anyone like you and—Mrs. Dumas, 
although our family has had some nice love stories in it, too. The 
first James Livingston cared terribly for his wife. And she loved him, 
too. And my grandfather and grandmother. Of course, I never 
■ knew them. They all died long ago.” 

With unseeing eyes, she watched Sadie come in with a tea-tray. 
“ But my father and mother aren’t in love,” she volunteered. “ They 
don’t even belong together—somehow.” 

Dumas handed her a cup of tea. 

“ I don’t know your father and mother, Gabrielle. But I do believe 
this—each of us gets what he gives. No more, no less. That thought 
encompasses all existence: economical, physical, spiritual.” 

Gabrielle travelled a way through her own fairyland as she went 
home. The enchantment of Dumas’ love for his wife followed the 
magic paths beside her. Somewhere along the road that she would 
take she hoped that such love as theirs would visit her. She knew 
that she was not like Julia—whose emotions would always be sub¬ 
servient to her ambition. She wanted to sing—yes, how she wanted 
^hat! But even in the immaturity of her years and feeling she 
realized that she would not, could not, turn her head aside from love. 
It did not matter one whit that it was the knight-in-shining-armour 
love she dreamt about. The sense of proportion and values had been 
stimulated. 




PART TWO 

9 

Summer, fleeting at best, came all too quickly to a close. The days 
wa^te-baskTr ^ “ Cndar made a cluttered he ap in the Livingston 

Rene had come home from the hospital to put on weight under a 
earty let. In September, she and Larry returned to grade school 
whde Sue started her first year of high school. Jimmy was glad to 
get back to school. He had hated his summer of clerking in the 
grocery store With only Saturdays to work, his senior year of high 
school loomed ahead with agreeable activity. ° 

For Gabrielle—-after her one month of respite—the hot summer 
had been crammed with housework, voice and piano study. Mary had 
made her pay m daily cleaning for her one hour a week undeJ Mr 

S” aS T ^ AS 3 reSuk ’ She entered her junior year oS high 
school with tense nerves and a too thin body, 1 g 

Ju/y andTuS h *T g °f ‘ The miserabl e months of 

July and August had dragged along for her. September would h? 

dreary too but the last of the month marked the end of her employ 

approval or seeking eagerly for his word of praise. dlS ‘ 

at e J 8hKhi " y - “<*» 
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The last Saturday in September she finished her work at West 
liver College. At a quarter to twelve Howard Renville called her 
into his office. Foreseeing her release, Julia met Renville’s wide 
condescending smile with as smug an arrogance. 

“ You can’t hurt me now,” she thought. 

“ Well, Julia,” Renville said, “ I’ve liked your work and I’m sorry 
I can t keep you on. If I have an opening in the future, I shall be 
glad to have you work for me again.” 

Julia would have liked to retort, “ Maybe you would, mister, but I 
wouldn’t.” Rut she merely said with thin decorum, “ Thank vou, 
Mr. Renville.” 7 

e Twelve o’clock, and Julia, with a light heart, walked through the 
big gates. 

“I’m free,” she wanted to shout. “ I’m free! ” 

In the joyousness of the occasion, she rode downtown and bought 
herself a new dress. Longer skirts were in fashion. After years of 
straight lines, femininity dipped a rash hand into frills, went overboard 
for a natural silhouette. Julia returned home with a black “ princess ” 
dress, shirred into fullness at the breast, fitted at the waist and hips, 
uneven in hemline. She wore it proudly at dinner and the family 
was properly impressed. 

Gabrielle said, “ Gee, that’s pretty.” 

Her father commented, “ You look very nice, Julia.” 

Julia felt warm with happiness. The warmth clung to her through 
the movie and the after-theatre supper she attended with Bob Spencer. 

As they waited for their sandwiches and coffee in the Dutch Grill, 
Bob reached across the table to take Julia’s hand. 

“ Julia,” he said, “ why look for another job? Why not let mine 
do for both of us? ” 

Julia’s tongue touched dry lips. This was the second time she had 
been out with Bob. His proposal had come without any preliminaries. 
He was smiling at her now, but his natural gaiety was subdued behind 
the gravity of his eyes. 

“ Well? ” he questioned. 

. Julia covered her surprise with flippancy. She said, “ I suppose I 
should exclaim, 4 Why, Mr. Spencer, this is so sudden! ’ It is, you 
know.” 

“ Admittedly. I never thought of marriage until to-night. In fact, 

I didn’t realize I loved you until now. It’s not only sudden. It’s 
overwhelming. At least to me.” 

Julia took stock of all the prospects. Her mind raced. All at once 
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it slowed to a quiet, steady pace. “No, Bob/ 5 she said. “ It. 
wouldn’t do. It wouldn’t do at all.” 

Bob coloured. “ You mean—you don’t love me? ” 

She nodded, “ That’s right. I don’t love you.” 

“ You like me, don’t you? ” 

“ Very much.” 

“ Well, then-” 

She shook her head at his assumption of confidence. “ Oh, no, I 
couldn’t learn to love you. But that isn’t the important reason.” 

Bob looked pained and baffled. “ Well, what is the reason? ” 

“ I don’t want marriage yet.” Julia withdrew her hand from his 
and settled herself against the bench. Her blue eyes were remote, 
deepened by strange distances. “ You see, I want to get somewhere 
on my own.” 

“ Oh ! A career woman.” 

“ If you like,” Julia conceded coldly. “ And some day you’ll change 
your tone, Bob Spencer-” 

Bob interrupted, “ Don’t get into the future so fast, Julia. Let’s 
stick to the present.” 

“We can’t,” Julia retorted. “ You’re the one who projected the 
future before us.” 

The waitress brought their sandwiches. Bob and Julia remained 
silent until she had served their coffee. 

Bob poured cream absendy into his cup. “Go on,” he urged*/ 
bitterly, “ look into the crystal ball.” 

Two red spots appeared on Julia’s cheeks. “ I don’t think I care 
to discuss it with you.” 

Bob’s anger died as quickly as it had flared up. “ I’m sorry, Julia. 
But I’m crazy about you.” 

You 11 get over it, Julia said. But she didn’t believe it. For the 
first time she was completely conscious of the power she held within 
herself. Bob would remember her for a long time. Not that his 
feelings mattered to her. It had dawned on her in the last few 
minutes that, beyond his good looks and his jaunty exterior, he was 
fundamentally shallow. But her worldly sense informed her that her 
future would gain nothing from being populated by enemies. 

In the fullness of her realization, she leaned toward him, and her 
voice had smoothed to gentleness, her eyes were almost tender. “ Fm 
sorry, Bob. Really I am. But I told you early this spring that I 
meant to go places in this world. I haven’t changed my mind. Not 
a bit. I want money, position, success. Nothing, or nobody, is going 





to stand in my way.” She stated her case baldly. There was no 
apology in her heart for what she said, none on her lips. To J ulia 
ambition justified itself. 

Bob looked at her with sudden understanding. “ And I would? ” 

“ Marriage would—now.” 

“ Well, I wished you luck once. I suppose I might as well do it 
again.” 

Julia’s eyelids hid her eyes. She picked up a portion of her sand- 
. wich. “ Thank you, Bob.” 

When he left her at her door, Bob laid both hands on her shoulders 
and forced her head backward until he could look into her eyes. He 
laughed softly and bent to her lips. They were full and compelling 
beneath his own. “ You may be interested in a career,” he said as 
she drew away from him, “ but I’m damned if marriage won’t be the 
end of it all! ” 

Julia was smiling as she climbed the stairs to her room. She felt 
warmed, set apart by Bob’s proposal. Calf-love, perhaps, but still it 
was incense burned at her feet. There would be other men, she knew. 
More mature than Bob. But each one would count as she forged her 
way ahead. 

While her exultant mood lasted, she set out again in quest of a job. 
She hated the narrow sphere in which she must turn, for Julia yearned 
over the dazzling stories of success that she read about in the papers 
'thd magazines. She felt within herself the power to march boldly 
into a larger sphere of achievement. Still, she had to start somewhere. 
She had to find a medium. This thought consoled her when Lola 
Wilson sent her to the Kimball Soap Company for an interview with 
the company’s sales-manager, Thomas Handman, about a filing 
job. 

Handman hired Julia at once. Her pay was only sixty-five dollars 
a month, but the place looked good to Julia. Although the Kimball 
Company was a comparatively new venture, it was already enlarging 
its office and factory. The present office was in a state of dust and 
disorder, but Handman assured Julia that the company would be 
, moving into its new quarters the next week. He showed her the wide 
light rooms that the carpenters and plasterers were completing behind 
the dark cramped office the company now occupied. 

“ We’re a good outfit,” Handman said as they returned to his desk. 
“ If you’re a good worker, you’ll get more money and you won’t have 
to ask for it. But you’ll have to earn it. Make no mistake about that.” 

Julia took him at his word. He was a young man, perhaps thirty. 
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But 
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He had stubbed Irish features and a delightful crooked grin, 
there was no nonsense about him. 

" I’ll earn it/’ Julia promised. 

She did earn it, too. Through weeks and months of moving 
equipment, Julia learned to file jobbers’ orders, salesmen’s corre¬ 
spondence, countless invoices and freight bills. Her experience at 
West River College had paved the way for her. She straightened 
disorderly letter files into neat, accurate, systematic filing. She relieved 
the switchboard operator, shaved dictophone records, ran factory 
time-clock cards through the addressograph. When an electric mimeo¬ 
graph was installed, it was Julia whom Handman instructed to run it 
The other girls were friendly and Julia responded to their overtures 
with a measured degree of warmth. The men were pleased at the 
new addition to their force. Even if she hadn’t been efficient, they 
told each other, they liked to look at her. As she did her work well 
too, she was doubly welcome. Except to Arthur Kimball, president 

“ no,i “ Hk be > ,o “ l *f“ si "s 
‘Sr'Si "i 111 ■; {“* ™,chbo.,d o, m „, 

/ , f r ' „ He l doesn c know that any of us exist. Unless,” she 
added darkly, we do something wrong.” ‘ 

Jessie Rhame was in her middle twenties, and she seemed to Julia 
an attractive person. Her hair was long, reddish brown and faultlessly 
wave Her eyes were light blue; her features were delicately cut andf 
her skin was almost childishly pink and white. She was7ta Si 
shm and straighdy built; but her clothes sense and a deceptive aif of 

shXT/t gaVe , her a certaln lambency in the dingy office But 
she had a keen eye and critical sense for all that went of around her 
She detested Thomas Handman. “He makes you work like a do f 
and dien he never likes anything you do,” she confided. g ’ 

“ Hough i, ’ 

was wrapped up in the company.^ 1 Young tsfe wa's kSasTV^ 

gszzsx b *A”— 
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California, from South America to different parts of Europe. This 
expansion fired Julia’s imagination. He worked as she would have 
done herself had she been in his place. He held the salesmen’s reins 
in firm hands. He gave them liberal expense accounts and a good 
salary. But he made no exception to the rule, “ Produce or get out.” 

• Their orders were a measure of his success. Kimball soaps, soap 
chips and powders sold well. The company never sacrificed quality 
to price; consequendy, the soaps sold for more than the average bar 
of soap or box of soap chips. But Handman always insisted that 
people didn’t mind paying a little more for something good. 

The proof of that, Julia agreed, was to be found in the daily “ pick¬ 
ups ” she filed from the letter baskets of the various departments. 
Stacks of orders, letters, paid bills, piles of pink, yellow, blue and 
white invoices, credits and debits. The actual job of filing Julia dis¬ 
liked intensely. It was boring and repetitious. She preferred to 
operate the switchboard; she tolerated the many other tasks she had 
to do. The bars of soap, faindy scented; the tall boxes of soap chips; 
the jars of scouring powders, fine as face powder, delighted her. The 
letters in Spanish, French, German and English that poured into her 
files, fascinated her. They blocked her ambition into high towers. 
Her posidon sounded humdrum enough. Filing clerk, as Jimmy 
scoffed, but Julia knew she was reaching up. The sky would be her 
|imit. 

Every month, without fail, she deposited twenty dollars in a savings 
account; twenty-four dollars a month went to her father for room and 
board. He protested that it was not necessary when she offered him 
her first payment. 

“ I want to,” Julia replied proudly. “ Besides, it will help with 
your expenses.” 

“ Without a doubt,” James assented. 

“ Bucks and the lady,” Jimmy remarked, coming in as Julia made 
a notation on her cheque-stub. 

“ That’s all right,” Julia said. “ I pay my own way and I’m starting 
a future.” 

“ Oh, the rainy day girl.” 

“ I’m not saving for a rainy day,” snapped Julia. “ I’m saving for 
an opportunity.” 

“ Do tell! ” 

As the months progressed from winter to spring, time moved too 
fast for Julia; her advancement was too slow. As if he sensed her 
resdessness, Handman approached her at the switchboard late one 
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afternoon. He waited for her to answer an incoming call. Then hfc 
said, “ You’d better study typing, Julia. The filing job won’t pay you 
more than seventy-five.” 1 3 

Blue stare met blue stare. 

“All right,” said Julia. 


10 

In. the spring, James’ sister, Gabrielle, came into the lives of the 
Livingstons. Unheralded, she lifted their knocker on a Saturday 
afternoon and listened to its echoing thud as she dropped it into place 7 
A taxi-driver, loaded with suitcases, waited on the steps behind her" 
James opened the door. r r ‘ 

“ Elle! ” 

mm? tl “wT eSl ” r She graSp ^> hiS hand ’ IaUghin § at his 

ment. Well—may I come in? ” 

James chuckled and drew her into the hall. He motioned the 

Have you paid the man, Elle? ” lca * 

“ No, but I will.” 

After the departure of the driver, Elle preceded her brother in* 

£eX»=. " Sh ' *** ^ 

and ”"' Whm ‘“ b0 ° , ' Mal “ l“ r ” 1£ com fortable 

Julia and her mother came into the room top-erh^r , 

mI fl -»■ i E 

^on-“ ^ H “ bl “ 

h“ ““Lhei ““ 1” l»>t »» me.- 

h " *“ observed, "You do.-, change' 

^ie Wked pleased. “ I hope not. 

“WeH.ywi never had seven kids.” 

Thank God! ” 
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James regarded Jus sister speculatively. He was always brutally 
rank with Elle, since subtlety lost all point against the smooth shield 
of her selfishness. What’s the occasion for the visit? ” he wanted 

RaleiahT'” Y ° U haVCn,t lost y° ur mone y. have you? Or left 
“ Neither,” replied Elle shortly. 

There s at least one person in a generation who has no sense of 
humour,” sighed James. 

' C, He ™ eans , y° u , and me >” J ulia elaborated for her aunt’s benefit. 

EJie glanced at her with a spark of interest. “So you’ve had to 
listen to that, too! ” 

“ Have I! ” 


Elle smiled thoughtfully and secretively. “ We’ll have to go into 
that later.” ° 

She turned to James. “ Raleigh and I came up to Rochester this 
morning. Raleigh hasn’t been at all well lately so he decided to £0 
through the Mayo clinic. I left him there and came on here by train. 
I hope my coming hasn’t interrupted any scheduled plans. I shan’t 
be here long. To-morrow and Monday.” 

“ We’ve no unbreakable schedule,” James assured her. “ But what’s 
wrong with Raleigh? ” 

“ He’s supposed to have stomach ulcers. Only-” she paused 

dramatically, “ we think it may be worse than that.” 

“ Cancer! ” breathed Mary. 

Let s not talk about it,” Elle said, “ or think about it—until we 
know.” 

Julia’s eyes searched her aunt’s well-kept face. Elle didn’t look at 
all worried or disturbed, Julia reflected. She was utterly complacent 
and chic. From the top of her flaming head to the toes of her grey 
shoes, she was beautifully groomed. Every detail of her appearance 
struck the right note: the violets at her throat, the violet purse in her 
lap, the simple grey dress that moulded her figure to perfection. 

“ Where’s my namesake? ” Elle asked. “ And the other children? ” 

“ Your namesake! ” James snorted. “ Aren’t you taking a lot 
upon yourself? ” 45 

EHe’s fingers tightened over her purse. “ Honestly, James, you’re 
just as obnoxious as you used to be.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear sister. I’m only honest.” 

“ And I’m not, I suppose? ” 

James smiled. “ You’re pretentious.” 

Julia looked at her father with surprise. She had often heard that 
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lie and Elle had had a stormy childhood together—never in sympathy 
over anything, large or small. It was diverting to see how he nipped 
away at Elle. Julia had always thought that she was the only one who 
roused him to such telling thrusts. She looked at Elle with fresh 
J am f CSt ’ ° Ut ^ad already risen gracefully and turned her back on 

“ Mary, you can show me to my room,” she said. “ Or if it’s the 
old guest-room, I can find it myself. Guess you don’t know this house 
any better than I do.” C 

It is the old guest-room,” Mary said, wishing that Elle hari-Jet 
toem know in advance she was coming. The guest-room hadn’t been 
dusted for days. And now she would have to prepare somethin? 
especially nice for dinner. » 

^James’ chuckle followed them to the door. “ Don’t go away mad, 

,,rf k u-u r£C0Vere r her §° od humour by dinner-time. She inspected 
ch child to see how he or she was mrning out. She seemed 
particularly interested in Gabrielle. 8 d 

“ Mary said you were studying voice with Paul Dumas. You must 
be awfully good or he wouldn’t bother about you. What do vo 
intend to do? Sing on the radio? ” 1 d y u 

HTiSTJS'MS £ rS .**• Du "“ 1 “ 
1 '" PU ‘ “> Klli ”8 
aa ” d "P” ” E«. -d. 

“ She can’t and we can’t,” put in Mary. 

.. rl S \ p0tat0es ’” sb T ed David the end of the table 
That s no way to ask,” Julia rebuked him 

h" ? 4“S„ c ,S“ 8 “ w rMa - " c “ 1 hav = *** 

That s better,” James approved. 

The potatoes moved from hand to hand With n faint f t 

a "°£7d-d 1 ' ^ b “ k n of . 

hinjZjl ' M Dum “' Gab ' i «".f Or—did you know 

u Npt I* He’s Kit’s friend.” 

"Sf Elle ’ s VObce drifted into silence. 

“» K " ? " »««. "He 
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’ “' D ° 1 kn ? w My dear, I almost married him.” 

A curious hush followed her boast pii,* __ j t » 
is still around. Imaging hSt l T ^ k “ S ° Kit 
years! How is he doi^, by the w ay? ’’ ^ ^ fifteen 

“Very well,” James replied. “ Very well, indeed ” 

Elle s eyes narrowed. “How nice I” 

well off.” hC haSn ’ £ 25 mUCh m ° ney as Rale %b, but he’s comfortably 

*‘3 ut ^ never married? ” Elle said sweetly, 
janes bowed an acknowledgment. 1 

“ wLtT T C3n tdl ’I / Ulia P urred ' “ H e may.” 

„ ^ hat , do / ou mean ? ” Elle demanded. 7 
« Jhere s always another Gabrielle,” Julia answered 
If you mean me! ” cried Gabrielle. “ Of all-_” 

only fite„T' UP “ d Sl " rply - “ D0 "'• ib -” d . Mi*. Gabrielle's 

Shell get older,” Julia retorted. 

LivilS »»•“ »«* wh 

on Kit”' ,Cal0US ’” Jimmy Saii “ She ’ s the who’s got a crush 

„ in ia ’ S ch eeks Earned. “That’s a stupid thing to say.” 

to brew rsTtuItioT^Th 1 ^ perce P tion - Tru « James’ family 
involved. 3 But no t Maly ' WOuld alw ^ be emotion']? 

Oho had ,ee taS “TjaS F™ 

i«» a fine &° W “ 

“ "V*' “ d “ But ho doesn’t .are aboil t Jo"—” ' ’ *= 

“H= ,! w”„“d , r„‘« LT»‘ l o , f n Surse'^i a r “1^? T' 

gknee flickering toward her br'other. » History 

absolutS^nofoundMion 5 "* 114 Th “ “ “ oU wiv “' tale wi ‘h 

brown eyes bnght with curiosity. •■‘Was Ann, Jnlia i' 

James groaned. This was one of the family stories that he did not 
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want bandied about the dinner-table. Gabrielle and Julia knew tlfe 
tale but the younger children had had no indication of anything but 
Sit’s friendly interest toward the family. Besides, Kit would hate 
this cold-blooded dissection of his private life. James had always 
thought that he had had a lucky escape from bile. 

Elle was answering Sue’s question now with apparent re sK 
“ Julia certainly was. But as it happened, Kit was in love with me. 

“ But Aunt Julia married Uncle Joe,” Larry pointed out. 

James nodded grimly at his sister. “ Just start explaining, lfjou 
can Elle. This family is a glutton for questions and answers 

‘‘ I don’t mind.” Elle preened herself. She smiled a Larry s , 
perturbed young face. Nor did she miss the avid interest of the other 
children. “ Kit didn’t love your Aunt Julia. So she married the 

Text best. That happened to be Joe Wright. I don’t really know- 

but I suppose they’re very happy.” . 

11 They are,” Mary certified with evident satisfaction. Elle needn t 
try to overpower her with her slim figure, her handsome clothes. 
There were other things in the world besides appearances, she thought 
with quiet resentment. Such things as good children, a rounced 
family life. “ Julia’s sorry she can’t have any children, Mary added. 

“ she likes us,” Rene said. “ She’s always wanting to take one or 

us home with her.” 

“ When was she here last? ” inquired Elle. 

“Four years ago,” Mary replied.^ “The year Joe was transferred 

from Kansas City to San Francisco. . XT 

« Oh, yes. She wrote me about it. But Raleigh and I were in New 
York at the time, so we missed her visit. She and Joe stayed in 
Chicago about a week, I guess.” 

“ A handsome man—Joe,” said Mary. 

“ Why, ma! ” clucked Jimmy. 

Julia pushed back her chair. “ I move we have dessert,” she said, 

starting to clear the table. ^ . 

Later that evening when Julia was -undressing for bed, a light 
knock sounded on her door. She pulled on her bath-robe and called, 
“ Come in.” Her Aunt Elle entered. 


“ Alone? ” Elle asked. 

Julia.nodded. “Gabrielle hasn’t come up yet.” 

Elle sat down on the settee. “ Sit down, won’t you? ” she urged 
Julia, motioning to a chair. “ Or am I disturbing you? ” 

“Not at all.” Julia took the chair Elle indicated. Her aunt’s 
glance roamed around the room, but Julia s remained on her aunt. 
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^he had heard plenty about Aunt Elle in the last ten years, but she 
was not altogether prepared for the picture her aunt presented. Against 
the background of the old room, the immediate background of the blue 
hnen covered settee, Elle looked like a portrait. In a faint un¬ 
accountable way she reminded Julia of the picture of the first Gabrielle 
that hung in the library. The resemblance was elusive. Perhaps it 
was the lovely contour of the face that was the same. Certainly it 

was no hair, the eyes or the mouth. It was not, indeed, the 

* expression of any of these. 

kair flamed and curled in a definite pattern about her head. 
EHe s blue eyes were shadowed and cool, and lurking in their shadows 
were calculation and demand. Her mouth was small, the lips some- 
what thin. It was a ^controlled and careful face. Her body was like 
that, too. Black crepe emphasized her modish curves, gave her 
picturesqueness and restrained grace. Not the graciousness that 
belonged to the first Gabrielle. Not her natural delight in living to 
which both face and body had responded. A planned effect was what 
Elle had, and that only. Yet Julia felt there was much she could learn 
from her aunt. 

The silence was broken when Elle said, “It looks just the same.” 

Julia started. “ Oh—you mean the room.” 

“ Well, certainly. What did you think I meant? ” 

^ / ulia mshed awa Y ^ an answer. “ You and Aunt Julia slept in 
this room, of course? ” 

Elle nodded. We re a funny family. We hang together and 

yet we all hang separately. I wonder how long it will go on_this 

tradition business—James, Julia and Gabrielle.” 

“ Indefinitely, I hope.” 

It s interesting. 111 admit that. But it has its disadvantages It 
sets up a pattern. Tell me,” asked Elle, “ how do you and Gabrielle 
get on? ” 

“ Wel | enough,” Julia replied. “ But we don’t feel the same way 
about things. Gabrielle’s wrapped up in her music.” 

And she’s too young to be interested in men yet,” added Elle 

* significantly. “ But she has a trump card in Dumas.” Elle drew a 
wisp of handkerchief through her fingers. “ Does your mother do 
much entertaining now? ” she asked. 

“ Oh, no. You know how mother is—people don’t take kindly to 
her. Of course we have our special friends who come and go. The 
kids bring in their school-friends.” 

“Well, we’re having a dinner-party to-morrow night,” Elle 
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announced, “ sponsored by me.” Her smile was a red pan oi? 
triumph. “ There will be two guests—Kit and Paul Dumas. 

Julia did not allow a swift question to reach either her eyes or 
mouth “ It’s about time I met Paul Dumas,” she said. Gabrielle 
talks about him as if he were God. I hope he doesn’t have lank hair ” 
“ I’ll be interested in meeting him, too.” Elle rose, slender, gentle¬ 
breasted. “ Well, good night, Julia.” She laid a hand tentatively on 
the crocheted bedspread. “ Pleasant dreams m this old, old bed. 

For some minutes after the door had closed behind her, Julia stared 
contemplatively at its white panels. “ Now I wonder just wha^did 
she want? ” 


11 

GaBRIELLE came down to the living-room early the next evening. 
A fire had been lighted in the fireplace to offset the crisp cold of the 
spring night. It was not yet dusk, but Gabrielle lighted the lamps. 
Then she sat down to wait for Kit. 

Gabrielle was looking better. During Easter vacation she had 
gained a little weight. It was hard for her to refrain from singing* ' 
but the week of comparative rest had built her up, and released some 
gathering tension that had jangled her nervous system and threatened 
the mainsprings of her musical talent. Since the beginning of her 
work with Paul Dumas, she had matured subtly; she was more at 
home on the adult level and quite unconsciously she had absorbed 
some sense of intrinsic values from Dumas. Also, he had outlined 
a course of reading for her along musical lines. This was Gabrielle’s 
first intellectual contact with the world of music. Up to now her 
training had been purely technical. 

She longed to let herself go, to sing as the spirit moved her, but this 
impulse was so controlled in her now that the thought of Dumas * 
always checked her. Gabrielle was now quite fully under his influence. 
She was working for great ends and she must observe the rules. 

Yet she kept to the family circle. Her strict musical routine gave 
an added zest to the minor family annoyances that centred on her 
mother. They were rambling—homey things, unaccountably dear 
against the impersonal technique that surrounded her voice, 
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tT To-night Gabrielle had forgotten her lessons. Enmeshed in the 
tangled strings of her family life, she sat within the focus of the 
livmg-room lights, looking forward to one of the long and talkative 
evenings characteristic of the Livingstons. 

.^ 01 i reason that she could not define* Gabrielle wanted to be 
with Kit when he first met Aunt Elle. An absurd protective instinct 
had hurried her fingers as she dressed. “ She mustn’t see Kit first? 
She mustn’t—she mustn’t- 

* • Sitting primly in the big wing-chair, Gabrielle smoothed out the 
skirt of her new rose dress. She thought, “ I don’t like her. How 
could Kit love her—ever? She doesn’t care about anyone except her¬ 
self. Otherwise, she wouldn’t have left Kit in the first place. Other¬ 
wise, she wouldn’t have left Uncle Raleigh alone and sick to come 
on here.” 

She heard footsteps on the stairs. “ Don’t let it be ma! ” she 
prayed. Don t let her ask me to help in the kitchen! ” 

But it was her mother. Mary’s hair was a smooth greying gold 
about her face. Her cheeks were warmly flushed. In her grey dress, 
she looked neat but undistinctive. It was obvious to Gabrielle that 
she had made a great effort to look her best. Just when one felt most 
exasperated with ma, she would do something that touched one. 

As she had expected, ma said, “ I’ll need you to help me, Gabrielle.” 

“ Oh ma, ask Sue. Please, ma. Please! ” 

Mary s mouth set in a stubborn line. “ What’s the reason you 
can’t help? ” she asked crossly. 1 

Couldn’t her mother see that she was growing up? Couldn’t she 
see that to-night she wanted to take her place beside Julia and her 
Aunt Elle—with the two men most important in her life—outside of 
her father—coming to the house? And over and above all there was 
the need to be with Kit. 

Gabrielle crossed the room to her mother’s side. “ None, really. 
But just this once. I’d like to be here when Kit—and Mr. Dumas 
come.” 

• “ Well, I suppose you should be,” Mary capitulated with sudden 
* comprehension. “ None of the rest of us knows Mr. Dumas.” 

Shall I call Sue? ” Gabrielle offered relievedly. 

“ No—oo. It seems kind of mean to make her help when she 
isn’t eating with us. You can come out after they get here.” 

“ Thanks, ma, I will. Did the kids mind eating early? ” 

“ Sure they did. But Sue minded most. She thinks she’s grown 
up already.” 
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Mary departed kitchen ward, and Gabrielle resumed her vigil. Af 
it happened, her caution was wasted. The whole family watched 
Kit’s meeting with Elle. Just before everyone went in to dinner, Elle 
made her entrance. She paused briefly in the doorway. The picture 
in a frame. Bright hair capitalized by a pale yellow gown. 

Gabrielle, her eyes on Kit, missed Paul Dumas’ quiet smile. But 
she saw Kit’s face, and she knew that he had not forgotten. 

Elle extended both hands to Kit. “Kit, darling! It’s been 
ages-” 

“ How are you, Elle? ” 

“ Wonderful, Kit. Now that’s your cue-” 

“ Curtain! ” cried James. “ Act II. Elle, this is Gabrielle’s teacher, 
Paul Dumas. Mr. Dumas, Mrs. Atwood.” 

“ Mr. Dumas! I’m so glad to know you. Gabrielle has spoken 
of you so often and so glowingly.” 

“ That was good of Gabrielle,” Dumas said, bowing. “ However, 

I didn’t know that Raleigh’s wife was her aunt.” 

“Oh—you know my husband? ” 

“ Quite well. Though I haven’t seen him for many years He’s 
not with you? ” 77 

“He’s in Rochester for a physical check-up. I’m joining him to¬ 
morrow.” She took his arm. “ I believe you’re taking me in to 
dinner.” 

“ Good. I’m famished. And I’m also eager to see the dining-room? 
GabrieUe tells me it’s lighted only by candles. A nice touch and an 
odd one—in this day and age.” 

Mary asked Gabrielle and Jimmy to help her in the kitchen. As 
they hurried out of the room, Kit offered his arm to Julia. «He 
grinned over her head at James. “ Grab her other arm. We bring; 
up the rear.” 6 

Dinner was a chatty affair. The mechanics of the meal, with 
Gabrielle helping her mother serve, moved smoothly. The conversation 
switched from movies to business, from business to politics, from 
politics to anecdotes and history. Under the influence of some very 
old wine that he had opened for the occasion, James was at his. 
brilliant best. 

Although the men carried the conversation at will, Elle broke in 
often and effective y. She was used to making herself heard in any 
company. Gabrielle was an interested listener, but Julia felt ill at ease 
in her aunt’s presence. The discussion touched only her outer 
consciousness. She felt inadequate as Dumas, her father, Elle and 
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* Klt swun g from one topic to another. Julia preferred a more intimate 
type of conversation, with the personal element paramount. She could 
not bear to be out of the picture, yet to-night she felt inferior to 
Gabrielle, young as she looked in her rose gown, with her dark hair 
railing over her shoulders. 

Scattering a lull that followed Elle’s description of her perfume 
bottle collection, Julia astonished Jimmy by introducing his hobby of 
coach modelling. 3 

. “You’re not the only one who collects things, Aunt Elle. You 
should see Jimmy’s coaches.” 

“ Coaches? ” puzzled Elle. “ Stage coaches? ” 

“ I make them,” Jimmy said. “ Small ones.” 

“ Really.” 

“ What have you done? ” asked Dumas. 

“ Oh—Washington’s inaugural coach, a tally-ho_ 

He’s making a prairie schooner now,” said Julia. 

Jimmy raised eloquent eyebrows. “ My press agent. Unlooked for 
appreciation in the bosom of my family.” 

“ I’d like to see them—if I may,” Dumas requested. 

“ Oh, sure, I’ve got a shelf full in the library.” 

A telephone call for Kit caught them in the middle of dessert. 
He came back to the dining-room, hurried and apologetic. “ I’m 
^sorry, but I have to leave. A baby. Gabrielle, eat my pie for me.” 

Elle had risen. “ Oh, Kit, must you? ” 

ELs glance settled on her chagrined face and remained there for an 
intent moment. Then he smiled pleasantly. “ I’m afraid so. Births 
don’t wait even for Mary’s custard pie.” 

Elle accompanied him into the hall. Gabrielle’s body grew rigid, 
waiting for her return. She had not missed the look that had passed 
between them. Although no one seemed to notice Gabrielle’s stillness 
everyone did because they, too, were conscious of Elle’s absence. Even 
Paul Dumas, who caught and held her attention until Elle put in her 
appearance—cool, smiling, and completely poised. 

“ Stupid—being a doctor,” she said. 

Dumas pulled back her chair. “ You know better than that, Mrs. 
Atwood,” he chided her. “ It’s a wonderful profession.” 

She smiled up at him. “ Oh, it is, of course, but so inconvenient.” 

Gabrielle thought, “ It means more to her that Kit has left the house 
than that her husband may be dreadfully ill.” 

After dinner Dumas admired the intricate carving, the lovely finish 
of Jimmy’s coaches. 
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1 tbe ^hy-ho,” he said as they ambled toward the living* 
room. You should enter it in one of those modelling contests. I’ve 
never seen finer work.” 

Jimmy beamed. Maybe I will. Maybe I will at that.” 

Comfortably seated in front of the fire with the rest of the family 
Dumas grey eyes travelled appreciatively from the tiled fireplace to 
the white panelled walls. “ What a lovely place this is! ” he said 
Other footsteps in a modern room.” 

James’ face lighted. “That’s what my father thought. He .. 
modernized the whole place—heat, electricity, plumbing. The 
decorating, too. He had the furniture refinished and reupholstered 
not long before he died. Of course, when we had the upholstering 
one over some years ago, we changed the colour schemes.” 

dad hated^so? ^ " Remember those hideous black stoves 

fireplaces^ t ^ em ’ t0 °’” saicb " but they were much warmer than 

I m curious about all these fireplaces,” Dumas said. “ Whose 
idea was that? 

“ CJreat-grandmother Gabrielle’s,” James answered. “ She had a 
passion for fireplaces and great-grandfather built the house to please her.” 

-k e whims of a woman ! ’* groaned Jimmy. 

tnM n C SayS th . aC u bec / us J e he has to take care of the fireplaces,” Mary 
told Dumas, with a fond glance at Jimmy, who, in spite of continual' 

fZ d'ShiT C °” Pl ” d ^ d “ P “ h 

^- eason enough/* Jimmy commented 
I agree with you there/* said Dumas* 

t EHe s suggestion, Dumas played for them. He plaved the 
comparatively new baby grand piano, but his delight in ? their old 
pinet was immeasurable. “ I suppose you know/* he said " that vou 
have some priceless possessions here.** * ^ 

artmuLuS’’^ ‘‘ Yes ’ 1 su PP° se ™e have. But it’s like living in an 

“ Oh, no! ” cried Gabrielle. “ Why-this is home.” 

It realty is, Dumas said. “ It really is.” 

a ““ ir ' " >">“ *** »« la. 
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future, if you need one.” § That 1S 3 § Uarantee of the 
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* << J r°? 1 ^ so ’ sa ^ quickly. “ It isn’t enough.” 

Julia s ambitions run to fame and fortune,” James said. “ She 
thinks the Beltrami girls ought to do something for the family ” 

hlle came forward instantly. “ I didn’t do so badly ” 

James brushed her assumption aside. “ Oh, you married money 
Julia means to do something on her own.” 7 * 

Dumas smiled thoughtfully at Julia. He noticed her lovely body 
... „ dellcate chiselling of her face, the questing eyes, the tense mouth’ 

wHe compared her mentally with Gabrielle. Their oudook was worlds 
arpar.t. Gabrielle s voice with Julia’s propulsion would have been an 
irresistible combination, he reflected. And yet, he would not have 
changed Gabrielle if he could. There was something infinitely fine in 
Gabrielle s growing approach to living. As her years caught up with 
her, her development would be rich and all encompassing 

You’re right not to live in the past, Julia,” he said. “ Yesterday 
is gone. You have to make to-day. But not to-morrow.” 

Julia asked acutely, “ Aren’t you preparing Gabrielle for to- 
morrow? ” 

In a sense, Dumas acquiesced, his smile deepening. “ But not 
altogether I’m instructing her for the day that is. If she meets 
to-day fully, her to-morrows will take care of themselves. What I 
mean is don t wait for to-morrow before you begin to live.” 

“ But we can’t do anything now,” Julia protested. “ Gabrielle and 
1. We re too young.” 

James stood up abruptly. “ Such a statement! When you’re forty 
you 11 look back and wish to high heaven you were eighteen again! 
Come, Dumas, let’s have a drink—to youth and its blindness.” 

He mixed three stiff highballs for Dumas, Elle and himself. He 
poured four glasses of wine for the others. 

“ To youth,” said Dumas simply. 

Elle sampled her drink. “ Hmmm,” she said. “ Good Scotch ” 
She shook her head at James. “ And you an upholder of the law! ” 

James snorted. I m a lawyer,” he said. “ I never did believe in 
prohibition.” 

* “ We’re heading for repeal,” Dumas said. “ I don’t think it will 

take much longer. A bad law is worse than no law at all.” 

“They’ll probably run saloons;” Jimmy prophesied. He thrust 
out his chest, and wine-glass lifted, sang, “ ‘ Father, dear father, come 
home with me now-’ ” 

“You should go into retirement,” James advised. “Let’s have 
Gabrielle take the taste out of our mouths. Any objections, Dumas? ” 
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“I don’t think one song would hurt. But that’s not a precedent, 

my dear/ 5 he reminded his pupil. 

Dumas accompanied Gabrielle. She sang Stephen Foster’s Jeannie 
with the light brown hair, sang it sweedy, clearly. 

* ev f mn £ belonged to her. She was not a thin, growing 

grl or nrteen. She was beauty, fragile and true, powerful and gende. 
Her voice and her body were one in a moment of triumph. 

For the first time in her life, Julia was afraid of her sister. Her 
rear ran through her, a tiny tremor of panic, fleeting but very real 
Elle listened with amazement. This couldn’t be true_ 

“ w!? e H** n .° t€ was scarcel y Dumas’ fingers before Elle asked 
hat I m interested in knowing is—are you pointing her toward' 
opera r ° 

“ Perhaps.” 

, ^, tbat ’ s ver y unwis «- Think what sacrifices this whole 

family will have to go through.” 

“ They will not,” said Gabrielle. “ I’ll pay for my own lessons as 
soon as I’m out of school.” 7 SOns as 

ex ‘‘ Do y ° U ; ealize wbat Aat wiU “? No good clothes—no 

« T ^ ex P ensive P m > a good dinner-” 

It will be worth it,” Gabrielle retorted. 

“ Maybe.” 

Gab^f 117 d< ? n>t “ k Wil1 be Aat bad >” said. “ I think 

Gabrielle can live as she goes.” K 

“I think so, too,” said Gabrielle. 

When Paul Dumas had said his good nights and she and r„i;„ 

80in S Elle said equally, “ Step iL to i te in , few 

minutes, Julia. I’d like to talk to you.” me in a few 

r J/ la b ™ sbe . d b , er hair and powdered her nose before going to Elle’s 
9b f tbat sbe needed a good appearance to face her aunt 

fid/- b^ E f Weann ? a y ellow flai mel robe. Her hair was in perfect 
feet 5 ^ ma e ” UP mtaCt ' Feather Y w!lite sappers covered her narrow 

She and Julia sat down on opposite sides of the brick firedarp Tb^ 
guest-room was the least attractive room in the house Trn,■ k 

topTfe wm bri S h ' “<> fl»ndng. 
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as EU * Ieaned her head against a cluster of yellow daisies that patterned 
to 1c ™f Ir C0venn s- Sh e scrutinized her niece frankly. 

This voice stuff may be all talk, but just the same, Julia you’ll 
have to watch your step. Or Gabrielle is going to top you.” 

Julia stiffened. ° r J 

A frown flew across Bile’s forehead. “ Now don’t get mad. I’m 
telling you this for your own good. You ought to be grateful.” 

Elie had put into words the sharp premonitory warning that Julia 
^had experienced while Gabrielle sang. “ Well,” she said, relaxing 

HatmS hCr 3Unt £ ° r SCCing S ° mUch ’ for di g§ in g in to 

,« “ Yo “’ U have to make the most of yourself,” Elle counselled her. 

Your face, your figure. Both are good. Any talents you may have. 
I wouldnt presume to tell you all the ways. I don’t know you well 
enough. But ’’—the blue eyes widened—" your hair isn’t right. Nor 
your clothes.” & 

Julia swallowed an angry humiliation. “What’s wrong with my 
hair? With my clothes? ” 5 y 

“fn itself, your hair’s fine. Lovely, in fact. But that permanent 
wave. It doesn t suit you at all. Why not—comb it back smoothly— 
and leave it long, coil it in a soft knot at the back of your head? ” 
Yes.” 

Don t be so brusque! ” Elle flashed. Her voice changed—became 
Cslow, quiet stream. “ Soften up a bit. Not too much. Yours is a 
sophisticated personality. Don’t wear fussy clothes. Get good lines. 
Simple things. Stay away from prints.” She offered Julia a cigarette. 
Julia accepted it mechanically, her mind centred on her aunt’s flow 
of advice. “ The other things you’ll have to figure out for yourself. 
But believe me, you had better start figuring now.” 

Elle stood up, an adequate gesture of dismissal. “ I don’t know 
why I’m telling you these things. We aren’t the least bit congenial ” 
She shrugged. “ Well, good night, Julia.” 

Julia closed the guest-room door firmly behind her. 

I know why you told me,” she thought with a certain grimness. 

• Because you re afraid of Gabrielle. Just as I am.” 
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ElLE’S influence lingered behind her after she left to join her 
husband. She had stirred up Gabrielle to occult concern over Kit. 
She had quickened her desire to sing, to work more ardently for 
Dumas. She had prodded Julia into a new and critical conception of 
herself, which crystallized as she sat staring into her mirror before 
going out on a date with Kufus Drake. “ I look frumpy,” she'said 
her eyes settling on Gabrielle’s reflection in the glass. 

Gabrielle looked up from a slip she was mending. “What’s the 
matter with you? Got a fever? ” 

No. ’ Julia swung around from the dressing-table. “ Just some 
common sense.” 

“ You should talk about being frumpy. Look at me. One new 
dress in a blue moon.” 

“ You’re young. It doesn’t matter so much to you. Besides, you 
should kick. You spend enough on voice lessons to buy a whole new 
wardrobe.” ; 


Gabrielle fastened her thread. “I’m young! Phooey ! As if that 
made any difference. And what’s more, I’m sick and tired of hearing 
everybody yell about my lessons. Ye gods! You’d think we wet| 
starving to death, and I was grabbing the bread out of your mouths.” 
k Well > ma runs on a darn slight budget.” 

We seem to get along.” Gabrielle slid off the bed. “Did you 
hear about Uncle Raleigh? ” y 

“ No, did Elle write? ” 

say'much dstP Raldgh ’ S t0 be °P erated on to-morrow. She didn’t 

“ Oka'y! ”taL b d° S. ** ** ^ ’ Ru£us is here ’’ 

She adjusted her hat and picked up her coat from the settee 
Neither one of them seemed the desirable object it had been when she 

sfa^d “ p 1 gC - n° d f m sick of Rufus Drake and Bob Spencer ”* 
she^said. Especially that mushy Bob. I’d like to meet somebody 

Rufus was personable enough—too handsome, indeed for his own 
good, too comfortably well off for his best devdopment ^He 17 a 
strapping fellow, blond and grey-eyed, .his features^™ andXr 
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|I e had no ambition. When he graduated from the Universitv-if 
For Z ' l UPP ° Sed he WOuld enter father’s brokeragefom 

wi,h a £3: 

lie called Julia occasionally. He took her out on an average of once 
a month. Their relations were tenuous but quite sustained 
^uld criticize Julia mercilessly without incurring her anger- and Tulia 
1 $ P0U °“ “ Euf “’ «thout d S a m a gio n f t L 1 “S 

suggSiTo r’ZT* ^ ” ,dia S'«‘ his 

Rufus; answer was pleasant: “ I don’t know why I bother with vou 

Hf -, YoU re too damn frank for a woman. Maybe that’s why I hke 

r;; be r7 0U , ' SOft SOa P me ‘ At least, not often. And 

his tone brightened— you are good looking.” 

YnnVrV r 3y ? been *, ? ystery t0 me wh 7 1 P« U P with you either. 

® certainly a total loss except for your money.” 

« Modes S tyl f ” rbidS ^ Saying — and m y good looks.” 

To-night Rufus was taking Julia to the home of his aunt Letitia 

“ Duty ’- h6 “>*£5 

‘■IS Sum ” S lifted “ Id ° n,t - 1 lik ^o play bridge.” 

rhi^«7 aS S6Cretly r P Ieas< T d to , be go in g to Miss Crawford’s. One of 
the disadvantages of her abundant family life was the real lack of good 
social contacts that cramped her ambitions in that direction. § No 
member of the family was more fully aware than Julia that it was ma’s 
forthnght domesticity and complete want of savoir-faire that cut them 
off from the gayer social life of the city 

Julia knew that Letitia Crawford was one person who could help 
her immeasurably if she chose, but she conceal^ her eagerness as she 
.walked into the charming apartment that was Miss Crawford’s best 
advertisement as an interior decorator. Here was someone with money 
and social position who was a successful careerist, too—the ultimate 
m desirability as far as Julia was concerned. 

The apartment was small, its white walls and woodwork a perfect 
background for its reminiscently Victorian furniture. Letitia had 
adapted the Victorian touch to modern usage and the effect was 
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piquant if uncomfortable. Schooled to appreciate good antiques, Tufa 
. correcdy appraised the painted rocker, the stiff Civil War chairs and 
love-seat. 

They failed to intrigue Rufus. “ Damned uncomfortable,” he 
declared, moving from a resistant seat to a wing-chair near the electric 
fireplace. Every time I come here I give them one more chance but 
they always let me down.” 

Letida herself was a modish woman in her early forties. She was 
s ort and plump but her clothes were carefully chosen to obscure borf»~ 

ZZf 11 fh d i ? gh \ Her , b]ack hair and e y es ***** a. did 

whiteness of her face, the scarlet line of her mouth. 

Sbe J as affa ^ t0 J uJia - No more than that. Her other guest 
received most of her attention. He was Samuel Ward, younger' rfian 

l hl by t at i, IeaSt i^ n yCarS ’ 3 sIender > Geminate young man with 
1 ^ j l Ck k 311 ’ dellcate featur es and thin nervous hands Julia 

C ^ W I S i an collector > with a tin y sh °p on Eighth Street 

an?L b « Wn ey£S ^ Up ' His enth usiasm was immoderate. “ Yes 
mu e ™ gS - Ju$t y° Ur tyP e > m Y dear. But I’m warning you 

They 11 cost you a pretty penny if you want them.” g 7 ^ 

“ j kl r reddenecL But she smiled brightly at Julia 

Sam_Mr. Ward-has just returned from London ” 7 J 

I envy you, Mr. Ward.” ~ 

X? "X” IS ;/”f dg T of 

Letida observed. § 11131 house of y ours > Julia,’•» 

b^ghtadiw, U'Ltt Td i™ S'2 oo4 ™“ 1 « 1« 

wa, W lL,s t ™ “r -k. tha, 

Ladii bli ” dly “ 

’ we d ix ^ e t0 have you visit* us 
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# you can get him started, father is a perfect fountainhead of know- 
hobby'with “ d * 

.bi’S'ztr” 8 hdd ° £ ■“ rf »<”^ f “ ■* 

Julia’s skin crawled a little. Even the elite sometimes overstepped 
the bounds of good taste. But she had brought it on herself. In all 
honesty she had to admit that. So she softened the edges of her 
refusal as best she could, “ I’m afraid you couldn’t persuade father 
to : part with any of them. They’re too much a part of his daily life.” 

And yet there had been times when a younger Julia had wondered 
why her father did not dispose of a few antiques when the bills 
became too pressing. It would have seemed a reasonable solution to 
her then. 

Rufus rebelled. “ Are we playing bridge or is this a hen-party? ” 

Letitia protested, filled with consternation at the obvious implication 
to Sam, “ Why, Rufus, darling! ” 

Rufus said coldly, “ Your bid, my good aunt.” 

Rufus remark, however, sailed over Sam’s head. Sam picked up 
his cards and sorted them, boredom in every movement. Everyone 
settled down to the bridge game, but in spite of Julia’s and Letitia’s 
finished playing, strain sifted through the evening. 

V- wa y k° me Rufus apologized for letting Julia in for such a 

horrible time. 


“ But I enjoyed it,” Julia protested. “ Your aunt and Mr. Ward 
are different, and I’m starved for variety, Rufus. I want to meet 
people who do things in a different way, who have vision and artistic 
knowledge.’* 

Rufus’ foot 8 pressed the accelerator in a burst of speed. “ Mv 
God! ” he said. 

“ Don’t be profane, Rufus. It doesn’t become you. Nor does 
your rudeness.” 

Surprisingly Rufus laughed. “ Okay, Granma Livingston. I could 
kiss you for that, you smug witch.” 

* “ Don’t bother,” said Julia coldly. 

To her surprise Rufus telephoned her the following week. With¬ 
out preliminaries, he wanted to know if she worked on Saturdays. 

“ In the morning,” Julia told him. “ Why? ” ; 

Don t rush me. Letitia seems to like you. Impossible to account 
for tastes, isn’t it? She thinks you have possibilities. She wants to 
proposition you.” 
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“What!” 

“ ^ow, now_ Get your mind out of the gutter. She wants 

you to help in the shop on Saturdays. With your yen to go places, it 
might be a good bet.” 

“ Well—I hardly know what to say.” 

“ Say it to Letitia, not to me. I’ve done my duty.” 

“ When? ” 

“ When have I done my duty? Why, my sweet-” 

“Don’t be an idiot! When shall I talk to your aunt? ” 

A sigh floated over the wire. “ The girl has no mind of her.ovtfh. 
I’m disappointed in you, my pet.” 

“ All right, Mr. Drake. Thanks for calling.” 

“ You’re welcome.” 

Julia stopped at Letitia-’s shop on Saturday afternoon. It consisted 
of a large display-room, a small stock-room, and a cubby-hole of an 
office. Letitia motioned Julia to a chair in the office. 

“ Fm glad you came, my dear.” She wasted no time in small 
talk, but continued, “ This summer I’d like to have part of my 
Saturdays free, so I’ll need an assistant. You seem to know some¬ 
thing about antiques. That’s why I spoke to Rufus about you. I 
know that you work on Saturday mornings, but if you’re interested 
I’ll give you three dollars for the afternoon.” 

“ Grand,” said Julia. “ I’d love it.” ^ 

The family approved of Julia’s new venture. James thought it ah 
excellent idea. 

Gabrielle suggested, “ You should invite Miss Crawford here. I’ll 
bet she’d like our house.” 

“ Yes, for what she could get out of it,” said James. 

Julia kept prudendy silent. 

“ At least you don’t have to sell groceries,” Jimmy quipped. 

“ Jimmy, the gripe,” twitted Sue. 

David repeated her label with an engaging chuckle. 

Jimmy scowled across the table at her. “ Why don’t you go out 
and get a job, lazy-bones? You could sell papers.” 

“ She has to help me,” Mary said, as usual, missing the sting of? 
Jimmy’s remarks. 

“ Yeah, but I do all the work,” grumbled Larry. “ Sue sneaks a 
book and I have to do her work besides my own.” 

“ What about that, Sue? ” James asked. 

Sue’s dark skin coloured heavily. 

“ Well, it’s the truth,” said Larry. 




> “We’ll have no chiselling i n this ho.isr” 4 

member that, all o£ you.” 8 James decreed - “ Re- 

The kitchen door flew open and R-n- k • , 

eyes sought her warm, flushed face “q burs£ “to the room. All 
gized. “ But I was practising ' j ^ orr 7’ ^ m ^ ate > sbe apolo- 

“What’s this? ” inquired g James eW “WW^ 1 f0rg0t time ’’ 

dance? ” ' What do you mean, a new 

“ At the Mill House,” Rene exolainrR « t> , . , 

• She means the Millman Settlemrnf ft m studying dancing.” 

’ Oh, of course.” betd ™t House,” Gabrielle explained. 

-if wwS 1*“' d 8 '”" 0 " 15, poH, “ s ’ 

L,„ y -s curly head shot upTn 'T ‘Y~" 

a dancer! Be yourself! ” * W ^ at * Be shouted. Me 

James’ glance met Gabrielle’s Re ... . , 

remembered, “ He’s glad hr ma - j S S£ ? lbn £- And Gabrielle 

She looted do™ tfe aMe 3 J. h“' ?“““ ° f 
kindred light in Mary’s face. ^ mother. Buc there was no 
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m htwi„ A ™c°°° SXlfc ti’d-T”" “ d r ““ r " d 

For the surgeon’s knife, skilled and UtotoT™ hi “>’ 
grow^rgnant, steadily 

ha^ tog life "nd htoadito/ to ^ Y "T"° W ’ Hc 

Whatever regrets he might have had h °h A a^ n ? SS ^ eac ^ hour, 
his youth. What came his way, he tool^ turning' With 
wealth, achievement. At sixtv-’six he was nk ^ mt ?, en )°yment, 
rich, mentally content. ^ y slca % materially 

His wife had been at once his weakness and his strength His 
love for her was a physical expression of him^lf Tk k j 
mental companionship. He knew her skalH u bad no 

intimately as he knew her bodily perfections He took^r"k”! 3 j 
to give and sought no more and 7 no less What she had 
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On his trip home, Elle went with him. Returned with him & 
their spacious Chicago apartment—to wait, her heart cool, measuring, 
without regret. ’ 

That was in May. In June, on the night of Jimmy Livingston’s 
graduation from high school, Raleigh died. Died after a pain- 
racked day in the quietness of his room, the light from the bed-lamp 
shining over Elle’s hair, shining into his eyes. 

Without tears, Elle saw to his burial. She listened with caught 
breath to the terms of his will. Raleigh left her outright a bequest, 
of ten thousand dollars. He made a gift of five thousand dollars'to* 
James Livingston. Except for minor legacies to various relatives, the 
remainder of his estate went to Elle under the supervision of his 
solicitor, Hamilton Rose, of Chicago. 

Elle^ was content. She closed the Chicago apartment, and in 
sophisticated black started on a trip around the world. 

Their inheritance came as a surprise to the Livingstons. None 
of them had been intimate with Raleigh Atwood. But James found 
the explanation in a sealed letter to him, enclosed with the lawyer’s 
statement: 7 

“ Dear James, 

I’m sure you’ll agree with me when I say it’s a good life which¬ 
ever way you look at it. You and I aren’t alike at all except in that 
one viewpoint, but curiously enough, I’ve always considered it% 
bond between us. 

Best wishes, 

Raleigh.” 

James had never been able to understand Raleigh’s devotion to 
Elle but he had admired his capacity to live well and successfully 
And the way he had stepped out, without complaint or regret was 
in keeping with the tenor of his life. ? 

Mary took advantage of the financial windfall to ask for a new 
gas stove and a girl to help with the housework. 

“ ® et T n0t s P endthe money before you get it,” Jimmy cautioned. 
Don t worry about getting it,” James reassured him. “ If 
Raleigh leaves us five thousand dollars, it’s because he had it to give ” 

“ I’ll bet Aunt Elle got a pile,” Larry surmised. 

Gabrielle said, “ I hope she doesn’t come here now ” 

A pregnant silence followed her words. Mary shifted out of the 
leather chair and crossed the room to the windows. She pulled back 
the curtains to let in more air. r 
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* “ Kit hasn,t been here for a long time,” she said 

During the summer Julia agitated the family by moving the 
furniture about in nearly every room in the house. She had learned 

t° fi iat n ° W When She walkcd into a r °om. she 
could put an accurate finger on its weak points and possibilities 

Her taste was being developed along sound lines, but as a whole the 
.hZfromchMtod a ™e™' " hid ‘ <“<■ been „o„»d 

"■ ~ S°sh, Jimrny grumbled, coming into the living-room on a 
Sunday afternoon to find not a chair in its accustomed place. “ What 
would happen if she worked at that shop every day? ” 

Gabnelie looked up from a stack of music she was sorting The 
thrinl 3 “ theh ° USeh0ld § ave more and more^ime at 

iai»' s gM °” s “ dn|> “'” *•-» “ B1 " “><> 

“ S^e’d bet ter keep out of my room.” 

“ She said ours was all right.” 

“ Imagine that l ” 

her G ^Wn Ia ii d d ° Wn 4 ShCe [ ° £ music ’ and g ]anced critically about 
an^ir Jbout i^ t0 r °° m ^ mUch nker - II has 

Jufia^s arrangement of furniture and pictures was undeniably attrac- 
. She , had takel J tke portrait of the first Gabrielle from the 

library, where James had enjoyed it for so many years, and hung it 
over fireplace in the living-room ^ 

.J'S “ sh = had back to 

The first Gabrielle presided over the family. Lovely and gracious 

£* r, US keyn °, te ' She was the centre of lts attraction, 

the heart of its life, past and present. 

While her Saturday afternoons at the Crawford studio stimulated 

Juba s sense of colour, of proportion, of harmony, they also awoke in 

her the realization that office work was a blind alley. Her discontent 

grew deeper. Not that she wanted to be an interior decorator. As 

• much as she enjoyed the work, it did not seem to be her bent, her forte. 
Her mind became a sea of unformed ideas, churning ceaselessly in 

attempted formation. 7 

At the peak of the summer business rush, Thomas Handman 
transferred Julia from the files to an advertising department he had 
sponsored and installed. The new position meant a rise in salary and 
relief from the deadly monotony of filing, but Julia was disappointed 
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? ai ? dt ? an had , not P qt her in charge Of the department 
Instead he had given the superintendency to a newer employee a 

not be deniecl ^ Ut one w ^ ose efficiency and experience could 

Julia measured the map of the United States into zones, carefully 
isted jobbers and salesmen for each zone, and as painstakingly mailed 
circulars and form ktters that described in glowing terms die merits 
o Kimball soaps. Gradually her typing speed improved. Handman 
complimented her on the neat letters she turned ou\ and waited 
pauendy for greater speed. . • - 

nf worked late on a summer evening to mail a special rush 

f advertising, Handman, too, stayed after five o’clock. He sat in his 

riS r "“ ofiafKr faer »">s & 

H / n U l ia W3S rU T[ ng env , d ° peS throu S h the sea ling machine when 
Handman passed her on his way to the shipping room. 

^ Just about through, Julia? ” 

“ This is the last.” She smiled at him. “ Your zones certainlv 
make a lot of work for me.” certainly 

Handman grinned-the crooked grin that brightened his entire 
face. Wait till we zone the cities, too.” * fC 

That will be too much for me.” 

But before Handman could complete his advertising proiect the 

taSSS*" 4 “ d " th ‘■KSSVS* 

waste paper basket. And Handman, quick-tempered but more K 1C 
than angry, resigned from Kimball’s. ^ P re hurt 

Julia was shocked. To her Thomas Handman and the Kimball 

m voiced 

end"'the reS ^ ed - ^ 

former job of filing. She declined politeh tatfinnb”^ tT"1 “ h " 

Je mid rhe no. s a le,„ a „ ag er, - I mL foTttffij 












f ld ber “ othei ; ? n r e dark December afternoon. “ They’re laving 
people of? right and left.” y y n S 

She had been downtown all day. Now she stood close to the living- 
room fire and extended her hands to the blaze. Mary sat opposite 5 , 

“ don ’t y° u tty the department stores? ” 

“ T1 “' mn “ k “W- I wan. some- 

..M I x 7 1 l 0pe L Jln ?f, y r 0n ’ £ have t0 q uit the University.” 

voice den"'™'’ Unck Raki S h -" W 

‘‘ What’s the matter? ” 

“ I just thought of something.” 

Mary bit off a length of thread. ' “ Well—what? ” 

Julia said slowly, “I might call West River College_” 

sake?” ' C£ bnghten£d - “ Why d ««’t you, for goodness’ 

Julia felt that it was like selling herself into bondage Howard 
^,T lle a g ai «>. from whom she had made one escape, fh’e shivered d 
to ching the fringe of an unknown evil, sensing the dark and clouded’ 

C lit'f l P lTni i,y ' ^ Woe* “IS 

£cided. S “Totiorro f wt d “’ ” 0 ‘ J apP " ent ' ‘ -I w iU," ■>* 

Anna Smoll, the maid, appeared in the doorway. She was a sturdy 

woman of thirty-five, neat, mouse-like in manner and appearance 7 

Sr e, M P r SenC yV he h ° USe had greatly H g htened *0 domestic burden 
tor Mary and the younger children n 

.o 2 SrK; s wi?f ,,on ' but ,h ' te ' s a m “ at *' b “ k d ~ 

‘‘What? Oh oh, yes. I’ll come at once, Anna.” 

Anna hurried off, and Mary prepared to follow her 
I hope we don’t have to let her go,” she said as she went out 
She had not realized how tedious her days had been until Anna 
Smoll took over most of the housework. 

' f-, her ™ 0ther had gone, Julia sank down on the footstool. She 

“ AnH d to er e b rT- S °r n - her kneeS and P ro PP ed h «r chin in her hands. 
And this is Julia Livingston,” she derided herself “One of the 

Beitrami g,rk." While Gabrieli, pracmed and workd and bull 
for a promising future, she, Julia, had lost her grip even on the hum¬ 
drum level of office work. She was aiming too low, she thought 
She must work on a creative basis, where she would not be at the 
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mercy of an employer’s whim. But that was premature—she needed 
work and money now. She had to have the means to create, since 
she had no inherent talent to draw upon. That meant West River 
College. Oh, well- 

The depression swept James along its downward course. Cases 
dropped off; fees took a substantial cut. 

“ Guess Ill have to cut down on my liquor if this keeps up,” he 
remarked to his wife. 

Mary watched him measure Scotch into a glass. “ You’re drinking 
more.” It was the old story. Whenever there were difficulties, \yheft- ‘ 
ever there was something to be faced, James drank more. It was years 
since she had made the slightest effort to stop him. Their relations 
were not at a level where her wishes had any weight with James. 
She couldn’t coerce him, and he wouldn’t do it for love. 

He shot soda after the whisky and held the glass to the light. 

“ Here’s to prosperity,” he said. 

Mary watched him moodily. They were alone in the living-room. 
Jimmy and Julia had gone out. The other children were either up¬ 
stairs or in the library. It was unusual for them to find themselves 
alone in one of the public rooms. 

“ Julia’s going to call West River College to-morrow,” she an¬ 
nounced. “ About a job.” 

“ Julia’s a plugger,” James commented. 

“ I wonder where it will all end,” Mary sighed. “ I suppose Annlt 
will have to go, and Jimmy quit school. And Gabrielle—those 
expensive lessons.” 

They never failed to rankle with Mary, who rarely heard Gabrielle 
sing a note that made sense to her. Since Gabrielle was needed less 
and less to help in the kitchen, her nose was always buried in a book, 
or she was poring over music, or studying languages. So far as Mary 
could see, it added up to nothing. It never would add up to anything. 
James felt differendy about Gabrielle’s training. He insisted that she 
should be helped and never hindered in anything she wished to do. 
He knew Gabrielle well enough to realize that she would not take 
advantage of any other member of the family. Her pride forbade her to 
accept too many favours without payment. He urged Mary to see that 
she got sufficient rest. 

“ Rest! ” scoffed Mary. “ While the others do her share. What 
about me? What’s this all leading up to, James? ” 

James picked a magazine from the rack beside his chair. “ Why 
worry, Mary? We’ve still got nearly four thousand dollars in the bank.” 
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* Jf a 7 si f he ^- , That was J am es all over. As long as there was a 
doffitr in the bank, no one needed to worry. What quirk of inheri 
tanee or upbringing made James so much different from herself? 
Worry, debts, petty economies were so much water under the bridge 
to him, while she fretted and economized and sometimes worked ha- 
self into a frenzy of anxiety. Well, she had tried to change him. She 
still made inadequate, half-hearted attempts, but he eluded her as 
completely as if she had never been his wife. She turned from him 
• lm Ftiently, boffi angry at him and discouraged at her impotence. 

• Mary was being difficult these days, James decided. She resented 
everything—the large house, the children’s noise, the constant care 
of David, Gabnelle s singing. With a familiar pang of dismay he 
hoped that she was not pregnant again. ■ 

“ I wouldn’t be without one of these youngsters,-” he told her, “ but 
I wouldn t care for any more.” 

“ rm n ? £ P r fgnant,” said Mary. “ Kit told me I wouldn’t be_” 

James sighed with relief. “ Well-thank goodness. I don’t know 
what s the matter with you, Mary, but I think we’d all appreciate it if 
you d contrive to be more cheerful.” ^ 

ra \ Ma /y id - She pushed a hairpin into a large knot of 

1 gold hair at the back of her head. Something weary about the 

8 u S u re arre ~f d h , IS attenUon - Why shouldn’t she be tired? All these 
^children. The large rambling house to care for. The constant 
.pandemonium. The strong personality of Julia pressing in on them, 
stirring up discord among the little ones. He smiled and shrugged 
—even his own defections. 55 

His sympathies encompassed the picture, but for the life of him he 
could not convey any warmth to Mary. He had been away from her 
too long, mentally, yes, and physically, too. Their sexual relationship 
was a matter of necessity, not of joy or love. The trouble was—the 
vital spark had been missing from the beginning. Mary had stood 
aloof from him in spite of her fecundity. He had excused her at 
. t- 5he had been young and untutored in any expectation of the 
simplest marriage rite. But she had not changed. She remained un- 
. responsive. He began to discover other things about her, too. Her 
intellectual education had been sadly neglected. Her tastes in reading 
music, current events were superficial and indiscriminate She 
possessed no conversational gift. Her interest narrowed to her home 
and children. As he grew older, James wondered at himself that there 
had once been a time when her good looks had blinded him to these 
more important imperfections. Well, that was the way with the 
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young- They never followed a premise to its logical conclusion 

He sighed. To-night he took no intricate paths to the denouement 
that mental companionship might have saved himself and Mary from 
the bleak impasse they had reached. 

He carried the vision of Mary’s resigned, uninterested face to the 
library with him. There was always consolation for him there. The 

ghosts of the past and- He grinned wryly at the brandy decanter. 

He hadn’t meant to have another drink to-night. But he poured him¬ 
self a stiff brandy and drank it straight. 

The house was quiet. The fire was dead in the grate. He poured * 
himself another brandy. This he sipped slowly. With his 'head 
resting against the leather back of the sofa, he sought a measure of 
escape from the sudden burden of marital defeat. At least between 
them they had produced an alert and individualistic family. His 
spirits rebounded quickly. The very thought of his children was a 
tonic. 

He nodded mockingly to Ann Severs, remote upon the wall. Julia 
had taken away Gabffelle Le Due from him, and he missed her 
warmth and approbation. But Ann Severs piqued him, put him on his 
mettle. 

“ 1 don ’ £ tkiAk you like me very well,” he told her. “ And I don’t 
care much about you either. But we all keep the strain moving, and 
I guess that’s what we’re here for.” 

He chuckled, and hummed an old Sunday school refrain, “ 4 You 
your small corner, and I in mine.’ ” ’ ^ 
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l next morning Julia telephoned Howard Renville. His answer- 
mg voice was cordial. A record clerk’s job was vacant. Would she 
care to apply for the position? Yes, she would. Julia’s hand clung to 
the receiver as she replaced it on its hook. Secretly she had hoped for 
a rebuff. Now she had no alternative but to go ahead. 
a T he k° use was quiet. Julia found the living-room silent and chilly. 
A thin film of dust covered the furniture. Ashes overflowed the grate 

o „ re P iace * J ulia shivered. Her glance met the eyes of the first 
Gabrielie, serene m her golden frame. 
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%bo»?r„ d 3 Sl?' sr- ^ br r “ d ^ 

them. “You seem alive Mu£T *? Readying about 

lifetime.” She frowned’ “ 1*7^’ , and y ou ’ ve been dead a 
Howard Renville? ” ' onder what you’d have done to 

a?2',?L?S:r ld h r v ao ,r ^ of -p- 

ras«d. I, was no, L,™ ?= ““ V 

and dusory a feeling ,o be given so forth, su^Tm? "7' 1 '” 

* was a creeping vine that- a name. His influence 

, = lose ‘ t0 him - And she las not afrnT ^h ^ 

her reactions to his domination 7 “ c office shared 

detrahdTdn?^ ^ ^ S1 « «™<< *= ««»» 

“ Oh, Miss Julia, you here.? ” 

yom ^ u ^a stretched to her feet. " But Ill get cm of 

!’ ”* tm “ tSm and much more 

£^r*P=S?j£s 

my hands. I’ve got a struggle.” ^ ^ ° r ^ on 

i.S^qS t r^d* PPOm " ” ,h ' " S ”'“' S »*“' < h ' “f» 

it ^ 0U ve changed—somewhat, Julia.” 

“ For the better, I hope.” 

Neat eyebrows dented a smooth forehead. 

olden” 6 d ° n,t nCed Semi ' glamour girIs , Julia- Besides, you look 

One does, said Julia, her head high' 

Renville’s face stiffened. “ Yes, one does.” 

Juha felt her forces weakening. Extraordinary the effect the man 
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had on her assurance. Resolutely she squared her shoulders. But 
she compromised. “ I was glad to hear about the job/’ she said. * 
^ Renville relaxed. This was better. The king and his subject. 

“ Oh, yes. Jobs don’t grow on every bush these days. I spoke to 
Mr. Carver about you. He wants to talk to you.” 

Julia’s spirits soared. “ Oh, of course 1 Mr. Carver hires the record 
clerks.” Her smile Bashed briefly. “ Thank you, Mr. Renville.” 

His automatic answering smile faded as Julia hurried from his 
office. Joseph Carver greeted her amiably. He leaned back in his 
chair and shoved his hands into his pockets. Julia liked him. He was 
an easy-going young man, his ways and manners pleasant; but beneath 
his unruffled calm lurked a pugnacious stubbornness that, once 
aroused, was indomitable. 

Well, Julia, I suppose Howard told you I have a job for you? ” 
Julia smiled. “ He said he had a job for me, but that you wanted 
to talk to me about it.” 


Carver’s eyes were curiously intent; they were a darker, more salient 
blue than they had been a moment before. 

“I believe we understand each other, Julia. Do you think vou’ll 
like being a record clerk? ” y 


“I think so. And thank the gods that be, it won’t be filing I ” 
Carver grinned. When he smiled, he looked much younger than 
his thirty years. “ Can’t say I blame you there.” 

He told her that the salary would be seventy-five dollars a month* 
with a five-dollar-a-month rise every year, providing she earned it:' 
The maximum would be eighty-five. It was agreed that Julia should 
start on Monday. 

i, S u e J e f t i the Colleg€ S rounds without the complete sense of defeat 
she had felt coming in. Christmas was in the air. She had a iob. 
She would work for Carver, not direcdy for Renville. Things might 


That evening Rufus Drake delivered a Christmas gift to Julia and 

iX"” b hlmS , el l a , S ° ne o£ , the unemployed. “ The Drakes, my dear 
Julia, he said, have nothing but the shirts on their backs.” * 

Julia had heard that the October stock market crash had sent the 
brokerage firm of Rufus Drake Senior to the wall, wiping ou his' 
personai fortune as well. Two million dollars cleaned sfick as a 

A«had n? 6 ? rake SCra P ed from ^ *11 windows 

that had mirrored his business for two generations. 

She stared now at the gaily wrapped package in her lap. “You 
don t seem much concerned.” 6 ^ ou 
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you going to open your present? ” ® ren 1 

our 11™“"“' r ' J Iik ' “ “ h ' Chri ”'» E*e- Woopen 

had prettn «. 

Wi* dr” y ' A ‘ m 7 “S'. 1 begin to do ii*L!i •■ ™ 

^ t s , u ^^ if **"• ■>« 

: rh h. on my ^ Jdh . 

“ You needn’t leave so soon ” 

lashes Good night, and merry Christmas, Julia.” 

“ wL L, i d “»1ho1S° d ab *"' ““ down *e an.it, 

W‘Rufus Drake.” 

like ?\lr: h I i d rr do r n sooner - rd i;ke <<>« wh at he i 00 ks 

packagor 0UChed h “ S,ft ”* "*« finger, "What “£* 

livin"!™.' Wh commented, turning to enter the 

“ What do you mean? ” % 

The Drakes are broke. Flat. Poor "Rufus I . 

day in his life.” She laid the blue and s.fver pac kSe beSX f 3 

Gabrielle gazed down at its fragile beauty. “Broke_- I can't 

believe ,t. But they had millions-—” Y 1 can 1 

. “ Well, we had plenty once, too.” 

“ But never that much.” 

„ r Gabd f le , Wand T e T red t0 the piano and picked aimlessly at the kevs 

along. Would,., Elle bctrnS V * 5te h dVcSt ™„d' 
the-world tour? And maybe get .a job.” ° d ' 


“ Father had a letter from her yesterday. She’s in Iran.” 

“ Heavens! Where’s that? ” ^ 

“ Why, Julia Livingston, I’m ashamed of you! Iran is Persia, of 
course.” She sighed dreamily. “ I always thought Persia had such 
a romantic sound.” 

Julia caught the wistful note in Gabrielle’s voice. She looked at 
her with quick perception. Gabrielle was developing fast. She was 
growing. Her speech was losing its childish brevity. She spoke more 
thoughtfully, with musical inflexions, with a better choice of words. 
Slang clung to all their conversation, but Gabrielle was instinctively 
sheering away from the lingo fostered by Jimmy. The influence of 
Dumas, no doubt, Julia decided. 

“ How is that fine music teacher of yours weathering the depres¬ 
sion? ” she asked. “ It must affect his lessons.” 

Gabrielle’s face went blank with surprise. Then she laughed. 
“ Paul Dumas and the depression! Why, Julia, he scarcely knows 
there is such a thing! ” 

“ Goodness! What is his recipe for life? ” demanded Julia tartly. 
“ I’d like to know.” 

Gabrielle, she thought bitterly, seemed to be moving into a mental 
plane that was beyond her older sister’s ken. Her career, too, stepped 
ahead while Julia puttered with files and records. Consumed with 
sharp, blinding jealousy, Julia busied herself in a book. She couldn’t 
bear the sight of her sister, already showing the promise of feminize 
charm as well as talent. 
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r\S the months trudged dismally on, Paul Dumas lost no money; he 
felt no want. His prosperity went deeper into living; he thought or 
knew no lack. He practised the philosophy that there was plenty for 
everyone; and he worked hard for his own share. He was doubly 
endowed—with all he needed of this world’s goods and with the 
riches of an inner development both in music and the processes of 
diurnal living. His days were full and brimming over. He had many 
friends in all the musical centres of America, but in spite of his 
delight in congenial company, he kept himself clear of social chains 
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Jlie greater part of his day was devoted to practice, to study, to his 
pupils. He was still possessed o£ the humble spirit that impelled him 
to work incessandy. None of his pupils would ever be so arduous. 

Gabrielle, closely attached, to her family, studying a precious fleeting 
hour a week with Dumas, sensed the difference between his life and 
that of the Livingstons. Theirs was a more bitter world. A world of 
ways and means, with each of them absorbed in the petty problems of 
the day, unable to elude the strangling chains of thinly stretching pay 
cheques and minor jobs which left them dissatisfied and uneasy. 
Only James had a larger interpretation of living. 

Being Livingstons, they expected something better of life, and there- 
fore were less well-off than hosts of others who accepted the depression 
and their ill-luck with a sense of inevitability. Gabrielle was torn in 
both directions. She felt the small stings of her daily existence; yet 
more and more was accepting the philosophy of Paul Dumas. This 
freed her mind for greater effort, enabled her to live on a calmer level. 

After the first of the year, she was thrust into an unbelievable sense 
of loss, when Paul Dumas informed her regretfully that he would 
have to discontinue her lessons until the last of June. 

“ I’m going on a concert tour through the East, Gabrielle.” 

Gabrielle looked around the familiar music-room. “ Until June! ” 
I m sorry, too, my dear. But you’ll be busy. This is your last year 
in high school. There will be the class play, parties, exams, com¬ 
mencement.” 

“But not the operetta? ” she asked wishfully. He had already 
denied her this, but Gabrielle still longed to fulfil her simple ambition. 

“ Not the operetta,” he repeated firmly. “ You must sing only your 
scales until I return. Then in June, we’ll take up your voice lessons 
in earnest.” 

“ Oh, good! ” There were times when Gabrielle felt that she 
would fly to pieces if she were not allowed to use her voice outside of 
the dreadful routine of scales. Yet she knew that Dumas was right; 
that she was only doing what everyone who had ever mattered in 
musical circles had done before her. 

, Dumas smiled, his understanding reaching to her from his own 
student days. “ In the meantime,” he reminded her, “ I’d like you 
to practise the opera scores and to study your French and Italian 
diligently.” 

“ I will,” Gabrielle promised. 

So Paul Dumas walked out of Gabrielle’s life for the winter months, 
but in spite of his absence the days and weeks flew into the past. Her 
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studies were heavy, her extra hours of piano, French, and Italian 
crowded her leisure to a minimum. Yet she managed to squeeze in 
two nights of club activities and an occasional party. Altogether it 
was one of the happiest years of her life. Her inability to appear in 
the high school operetta was her greatest disappointment, but of this 
she seldom spoke. 

In June, Gabrielle, young, warm-skinned, her body misty in white, 
was graduated from high school. She turned regretfully from the 
excitement of commencement night to the comparative inactivity of 
the next morning. 

“ I feel queer,” she told her father. “ As if I’d lost part of me 
somewhere.” 

James said, “ You have, Gabrielle. You can’t go back, you know.” 

She sighed. “ I suppose I shouldn’t want to.” 

She could always talk to James and be sure of perfect understand¬ 
ing. He was not wholly convinced yet that Gabrielle was going to 
have a superlative talent, but remembering Dumas’ words, he with¬ 
held judgment. Certainly there were few signs of a developing gift 
aside from the enormous amount of spadework she did, but that, he 
knew, was the history of music. If there were the slightest chance of 
greatness for his second daughter, he was willing to give her every 
chance to reach it. Occasionally he thought it would be nice to have 
her sing around the house, as she used to do. 

“ What’s the use of having a voice if you can’t sing Annie Laurie^* 
Jimmy gibed her one day when the family had embarked on one of 
its spasmodic outbursts of song, led by the smaller members of the 
group. 

“ One doesn’t squander pearls before swine,” sniffed Julia. 

Gabrielle had flashed angrily, “ Don’t you think I want to sing like 
the rest of you-” 

“ Don’t take it so hard,” James interrupted. “ You’ll have to 
thicken your skin, my dear.” 

The evening after commencement Gabrielle had her first real date. 
Timothy Sayre took her to the A and B Senior party in the school 
gymnasium. She had gone to mixed parties before, but they had been 
casual affairs where the girls and boys paired off for dances and for 
supper, but where they went home in groups rather than couples. 
Gabrielle had been singularly free of schoolgirl crushes. The demands 
of her music had shut her off from the free time she might have given 
to dalliance. Besides, her association with Kit, Mr. Dumas, and her 
father had relegated sex to a place of minor importance in her 
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gjdstence. Indeed, she was scarcely aware of sex in its intimate 
application. 

But on this night she was all anticipation, her heart high and sing¬ 
ing as she drew the white graduation dress over her head. A new 
dress, sheer stockings, crepe slippers. And a beau! 

“ Extravagance! Extravagance ! We’ll end in the poor-house or I 
miss my guess! ” Mary had grumbled, but James had insisted on-all 
these purchases. The light on Gabrielle’s face had been reward 
^ enough for him. 

When Timothy Sayre called for Gabrielle, he was not just a good- 
looking boy. He was not Timothy, modern, young; he was Sir 
Launcelot, Robin Hood, Galahad! He never would have believed it 
but Gabrielle’s breathless fancy covered them both. * 

It was a gay evening. Streamers of lavender, pale yellow, soft rose, 
dotted with Japanese lanterns, sheathed the gymnasium in spring. 
Dancing first with Timothy, Gabrielle thought, “ This is fairyland,' 
and at twelve o’clock all this will vanish-” 

Someone tapped Timothy on the shoulder. “ Cut.” 

Gabrielk found herself crushed against the coat of her class president. 

ct Where ve you been all my life? ” Bud Arvid wanted to know. 

“ Just under your nose,” gasped Gabrielle. 

By the time Dale Colman rescued her, the magic of the lanterns had 
dimmed. But Dale waltzed with unexpected grace, and Cinderella 
came into her own again. 

The glass slipper, however, was not lost upon the stairs. The last 
dance caught Gabrielle unaware. She was trying desperately to keep 
away from her partner’s feet when a glowering Timothy claimed her. 

Beat it! he ordered Regs Smith. “ This is mine.” 

They finished Home, Sweet Home together. 

“ Having a good time? ” Timothy asked. 

Gabrielle nodded. This was the end of school, but the beginning 
of everything, she thought, conscious of the pressure of Timothy’s 
arms around her, of the look in his eyes as he sought to reach some 
instinct in her. But the moment of awareness had not yet come. To 
She last strains of music it was of Paul Dumas of whom she thought, 
of her work for the next day. 

<4 As ^ e y le£t the Gabrielle glanced down at her slippers. 

“ Look,” she wailed. “ Look what that Regs did to my shoes! ” 

Timothy whistled,. “ Holy mike! ” He laughed. “ That guy sure 
knew how to save his own feet.” 
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Upon Dumas’ return to Riverside, he and Gabrielle embarked on a 
strenuous schedule of voice instruction. Accompanying her while 
she sang the melodic minor scales and then an arpeggio, he listened 
with approval to the clarity and sweetness of her voice. 

When she had finished he said, “ Good work! Run through that 
arpeggio again.” 

At the end of the arpeggio, Dumas requested, “ You know the 
Brahms’ Lullaby, don’t you? Sing that for me.” 

Gabrielle complied, singing the simple melody with finesse and 
unusual understanding. 

As he turned from the piano, a smile warmed Dumas’ face. He 
praised her quiedy, “ Your legato is true. Your vocal balance is 
unusually good. Your voice has latent power. I think you can go 
beyond the concert field.” 

“ Opera? ” breathed Gabrielle. 

He nodded. “It’s quite possible, with sufficient work and study.” 
He jumped to his feet and strode across the room and back. “ You 
have the makings of an outstanding coloratura soprano. Your lower 
range has all the warmth of a contralto j your acute soprano is superb.^ 

He sat down on the piano bench. 1 But, Gabrielle, we will be brief 
about your future. To-day we must perfect your breathing, your 
phrasing, your ornament. Your execution must be flawless. That’s 
what we have to work for.” 

Gabrielle listened attentively. “ Can I sing them all —Carmen 
Aida— -” ' 

“ Ah, and Mimi—Manonl ” Then he laughed. “ But slowly 
Gabrielle, slowly. Your work must be round and full and sweet.’ 
Not a perfect solo, not a perfect performance, but a perfect note You 
understand? ” As she nodded, he added, “ And one thing more. You 
must give me more time, Gabrielle. Three nights a week should be 
the minimum.” 

She exclaimed in alarm, “ But I can’t really afford one.” 

His face ^sharpened. “ Then you must come anyway,” he said 
decisively. Four dollars for three hours will do very nicely.” 

She shook her head. “ No, really, I’d rather not do that/’ 

My dear child, I can afford it.” 
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Steals*?* *• 

pay my own way.” £ k d * But 1 have t0 

“ W^rr t0UC f* ed by her Wildish formality. “ Very well,” he agreed 
70^1^ and'otr^h 8 “ ^ Y °? Can kee P “ ™ bo^k if 

He leaned over and took her hands in his. They lav thin and 
graceful, against his palms. 7 y ’ thln and 

p L” if SC ° ffed - “ Tbat isn>t ^ emotion for an artist to feel 

Fear blocks the way to progress, bows the head to every sort of evil' 
War poverty, disease, failure. Why should you feel fear? Least of 
all, about money? Ifs only a medium of exchange. rfdoesn’t Sean 
happiness or success. It needn’t affect a gift like yours W< 3 T£ 
what matters to you, Gabrielle, your own will to work. One doesn ! 
measure art in terms of dollars and cents.” 

“ Verv weH ^ dyln 2 S radualI y from her eyes, 

^ery well, Mr. Dumas. She laughed a little. “ I’ll keep an account 

±S h i° Ilowed > Gabrielle worked with fresh Z est and 
ejection. She had little time to herself. During the day she sought 

lessons ln Her TocT^ ^ ^ ° r "> ^ Duml home t 
lessons. Her vocal exercises distracted the family. They were more 

tolerant of the songs she was now permitted to practice, although 

Jimmy made fun of her constant use of foreign languages. “ Who 

r,r erStand SUCh StUfE? ” hc demanded wh cn she had finished 

Gabrielle smiled at him and repeated the song. She could not hope 
to make Jimmy understand the delight her music gave her. Her 
search for work was less successful. The best she could do was a 
part-time clerking job in the hosiery department of the Chambers’ 
department store-one of the largest shops in the city, with a wide 

rlnge of customers. She was taken on merely because of the Christ- 
mas rush. 

It was not the job that Gabrielle would have chosen for herself. 
The flagrant rudeness of the Christmas shoppers appalled her The 
work was a physical and nervous drain on her. The long hours of 

w^ mg JL nd walking pulled her weight down ten pounds in two 
weeks. The effect on her voice was marked. 


....-it 
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Dumas cancelled her lessons for the^gext month and ordered hf£r 
not to sing a note. But she confided to" James on Christmas Day that 
at least it helped to pay her bill. In bath-robe and slippers, she was 
seated at the block-front desk in the library, going over her account 
book, deducting her payments from, her charges, while her father 
worked a crossword puzzle. She 1 was appalled at the size of the 
mounting column of figures. Her conclusions were discouraging. 

“ He told me not to worry,” she'^id aloud, “ but I simply have to 
earn some money.” 

“ I’mrsorry I can’t help you more—James began. 

She brushed quickly into his pause. You’ve helped me enough, 
father.” She closed her account book, turned to him. “ How are 
cases? ” she asked. 

“ Rotten.” He smiled. “ People aren’t even getting divorces 
during the depression.” 

David banged into the room, shouting, “ Here’s Uncle Kit! Here’s 
Uncle Kit! ” 

Kit’s glance met theirs over an armful of packages. His big frame, 
his steady eyes, always brought reassurance into the house. He 
nodded to James first, but his gaze kindled as it rested on Gabrielle. 

“ Merry Christmas,” he hailed them. “ Sorry I couldn’t make it last 
night.” 

David, stretching up in solemn sturdiness, whooped over an enor¬ 
mous tank that growled and shot its way across the floor. David vtns 
the mechanical fiend of the family. Anything with cogs, bolts and the 
power of propulsion kept him absorbed for hours. Kit knew that 
only the most intricate and workable mechanical toy need be offered 
to this young critic. 

“ Oh, Kit, the perfect gift! ” Gabrielle’s fingers moved eagerly 
through a portfolio of Wagner’s operas. 

“You’re far too generous to this family,” James commented, as he 
unwrapped a smoking-jacket and two quarts of Sparkling Burgundy 
for himself. “ You’re always showering us with favours, Kit.” 

“It’s a purely selfish pastime, James. Bachelors have to find their 
own families. Where’s everybody else? I never expect to come upon 
fewer than five persons in a room in this house at any one time.” 

“ We do herd,” Gabrielle agreed. “ It’s a Livingston trait. Sue’s 
in the kitchen. Rene’s practising dancing steps. That girl has wings 
on her feet. They’re all scattered about. Shall I call them? ” 

“ Oh, no. I’ll put the rest of these packages under the tree. They 
can have them in their own good time.” 
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H f C W f nt m }° the ^Ding-room with thhfatailiarity of a member of 
m time to wa * h the ^ - 

rich imT’” j3meS FOPOSed WhCn taU g0MetS imprisoned the wine’s 

kK Said Gabrie j le ; “ A life and a happy one! ” 

Kits devotion warmed them all. Although Julia Was the least 

le n77 V \* ^ u° W e t0 tandle ever y ^rief of ie family 

' na K-? fy ’ ° r Wh ° m he had genuine W*»y understand-' 
mg. Kit s nature was more akin to Mary’s'than-itwas to the more 

da hmg Livingston strain. Although he had studied medicW S' 

inrerS/ i“ ^ k ^P C hls u r00ts firml y planted in'Minnesota. He was 
interested primarily in human nature, and his- medical practiced had 

given him an eye for detail which made him' a sympathetic lfener 
Gabrielle always had the feeling that Kit was the one person' to whom 
she could fully unburden herself on almost any subject* 

his rMn CrUtmiZe i d ^ nOW ~ bis ru Sg ed fram e ancFthick blond hair, 

that Aunt Ene C ? a w fi h SerS f nd , slow P oise - Tt ^ hard to believe 
“, Aun , Elle c ° u ! d have P Ia y ed a part in his romantic destiny She 
wondered now if it was actually because of EM that he had never 
married. Kit, thought Gabrielle, was the type of man that any 
woman might wish to marry, sure of his devotion and steadiness. If - 
*h W f,-7 hat rea % mattered. Her growing consciousness of the. 
rush of life around her made her more dubious now of the stock 
sentiments that Mary had been enunciating off and on over the years.' 

Jmnes and David left Kit and Gabrielle alone in the library The 
room was warm with intimacy-a fire burning in the grate, its 
windows gay with holly wreaths; the floor littered with gift wrapping 
—starry paper, silver ribbons. rr & 

■ Gabrielle, Kit thought, looked young and defenceless in the sim¬ 
plicity of her red robe, her bare ankles visible over the tops of her 
slippers. r 

“ How’s the saleslady? ” His tone was light, but his glance was 
steady and penetrating. 

Gabrielle s nose wrinkled. “ Dead from the feet up.” 

Kit nodded. “ It’s perfectly obvious. I saw Dumas last week He 

Gabfielle 1 ” 6 ^ d ° ing ' * g ° bg t0 heI P y our wicc > 

“ Oh, it’s only that I shouldn’t sing when I’m so tired. I haven’t 
even wanted to sing lately.” 

Kit studied her closely. Dr. Christopher Roberts, she thought 
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“ You shouldn’t be so tired,” he told her. # 

“ But you said there was nothing wrong with me.” ‘ 

There isn t. Not fundamentally. But you’re underweight and 
your hemoglobin is too slow. Are you eating as I told you to? ” 

She nodded. “ Exactly. But I have to work, Kit. Sometimes I 
get discouraged. There’s so much to be done. I’m getting nowhere 
really. The languages are a grind. French and Italian aren’t so bad* 
but: German-! I’m so tired, Kit.” * 

“ You’re tired because you’re under par, Gabrielle. Music is a 
total career m itself. You’re trying to do everything at once. You ’ 
ave a real job ahead of you and you must keep up the physical end. 
You have everything else that is needed. Dumas is sure of it. And 
ins judgment is sound.” 

wearily 6 WOrries me now >” Gabrielle reiterated 

“ You sound like your mother.” 

(< I suppose the debt doldrums are infectious.” 

i ^°L r P hlIoso P h 7 would be much better for you ” Kit 

leaned his blond head against the leather chair. “ Anyway Gabrielle 
stnce work you feel you must, Dr. Cameron, in the Medical builj 
mg, needs a stenographer. He has a technician, but his books and 

^no77 k l T ge ? n £ C0 ° heaVy f ° r her t0 handIe ' Ir would Evolve 
a good deal of work, but it would be pleasant and steady. Cameron’s 
a good sort. You might like it.” 1 dulcron t 

“ Kit, I’d love it.” 

in J S $f? S t e y ° U , ca11 at his , office then. Say— at nine Tuesday morn- 
in &* f him know you re coming.” ^ 

“You always seem to figure in the destiny of our family Kit ” 

,nlk pau “ d “ - o l ;. ^ 

^ Kit had risen to his feet, “ Merry Christmas, Julia. Why not join 

“No, I just came to thank you for the perfume.” 

« ” 1C kmd that ex P resses y° u bes h Juba.” 

foliof 66 Wkat 1 g0t '' Gabrielle, cheeks glowing, displayed the port- 
Julia s frigidity dropped another degree “ Lovelv ” 

“r ,h= « obi " s - >nd 

in me liquor-cabinet. I see we’re having a drinking Christmas ” 
Since when did you go on the water wagon? ” asked Gabrielle 
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*“ Those f re your father’s,” Kit told her, his eyebrows faintly drawn. 
I m sure he wouldn t mind if you had some.” 

dinner"” y ° U ‘” She tUrned t0Ward ^ door - “ 111 see you at 


Julia whisked away, leaving the faint shadow of annoyance behind 
tier Kit looked across at Gabrielle, thinking that she warmed him 
to the core, where Julia left him chilled. Gabrielle filled his thoughts 
more and more, but not Gabrielle the child any longer. Conscious 
, of her flowering womanhood, he felt that his paternalism was wearing 
thm. He was swept by a sudden longing to take her in his arms 
hut instead he walked out of the room in the wake of Julia. 


17 


Gabrielle liked Dr. Cameron. He was Christopher’s age—a 
short, round man, slow, his calm a telegraphic cure, his cheerfulness 
lacking force or compulsion but twinkling and stable. Except for a 
subdued laughter in his eyes, he was matter-of-fact and businesslike. 
|"Ie gave her to understand that for a salary of eighty dollars a month 
he demanded efficiency and neatness. “ I might add pleasantness,” 1 
he said. “ I like agreeable people, attractive people. I think you’ll do, 
Miss Livingston. Now, how do you feel about it? ” 

Gabrielle’s hesitation was fractional. “ It sounds all right to me,” 
she said. 

When she reported to the family at dinner, she was taken aback 
by the trend of their approbation. 

“ It’s about time,” Mary declared. “ I was wondering how long 
you expected us to pay your bills.” 

“ I got a job as quick as I could.” 

“ How much are you getting? ” asked James. 

“ Eighty a month.” 

“ Ei gbty * f ” exclaimed Julia. “ And you expect that to put you 
through opera.” 

“ Well, it’ll help,” Gabrielle retorted. 

“ J ust because you can sing,” Mary said, “ don’t think that lets you 
out of paying board and room.” 

“ Looks like you’re on your own, kid,” said Jimmy. 
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c< Watch out, Gabrielle,” James warned, “ the wolves will get you,*c 

£( Wuflj wuffl ” said David. 

With her new position, her life settled into a regular schedule of 
waking, eating, working, sleeping. She had little time for diversion* 
Once in a while, she went to a movie with Timothy Sayre. When¬ 
ever he could, Kit took her to the Sunday Symphony concerts; and 
once she attended an artist’s concert. Gabrielle’s delight in these 
musical excursions pleased Kit beyond reason. He was surprised that 
anyone’s enjoyment could touch so clear a spring of sentiment within 
him. 4 

Her voice lessons and six dollars to her father for room and board 
cut deeply into Gabrielle’s weekly salary. Besides, she was not 
cancelling any of the accumulated Dumas debt. 

James found her again one evening staring in despair at the small 
black ledger. It gave him a genuine pang that she should be cramped 
for lack of money. A definite need such as hers he could understand, ' 
but neither his difficulties nor his love of good living could persuade 
him that money was worth the frantic concern most people gave it. 

“ Father, I simply can’t make ends meet,” said Gabrielle. 

Which of us can? But why worry about it so dreadfully? Sup¬ 
pose you consider the one lesson I don’t have to pay for, as the 
equivalent of a week’s room and board. Would that help any? ” 
“Oh, I couldn’t do that. The family would run me out of the 
house.” jE 

“ I’m still the head of this household.” 

I know that. But I can’t do it. I’ll have to cancel one lesson a 
week.” 


“ Sometimes, Gabrielle, you exasperate me beyond reason. Your 
stubborn streak is as bad as Julia’s lack of humour.” James retired 
behind a newspaper. 

But as the weeks went on, Gabrielle’s life progressed along more 
satisfactory lines. Her independence gave her assurance. Her worries 
diminished She liked her work in Dr. Cameron’s office, although 
constantly baffled by the antagonism of his technician, Vera Middle- 
mist. In time she came to the conclusion that the girl was in love with 
her employer and frantically jealous of any outsider 

It was somewhat difficult for Gabrielle to regard the rotund Dr, 
Cameron as a romantic figure. She caught herself scrutinizing the 
photographs of Mrs. Cameron and eleven-year-old Stuart Cameron 
ffiat flanked the doctor’s desk. She could not bring herself to like 
Mrs, Cameron s peaked face or her thin mouth. Yet she was pretty 
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7muct l,k tis . 

“ Someone is going to get hurt,” Gabrielle decided, as she ivatched 

"Zl?^,Zl r 7'‘ ^ 5^“* 1 «£ «s, tubes! 

And I don t think it s going to be Mrs. Cameron.” 

On the who e however, she was far too busy to give much attention 
to the private life of he, employer. Spring eLe,Ye, 
rushing upon her, fall. September, and Paul Dumas completed 

' STS M S “S A “ ric *“ °»“ “to he bade 

,’t ‘f* ?2 retful good-bye. He left a sheaf of notes for her and 

a portfolio of music. 

More than the other parting Gabrielle dreaded this second one. 
Nearly a year would pass before she saw Dumas’ lean height and crisp 
grey hair again. Nearly a year in which to pilot her ambition aIon C P 
Gabrielle was cognizant now of the gathering force of her gift She 
was passing from the elementary stages to more mature development 
but she leaned on Dumas as if he alone had control of her voice. 

Tears brimmed from her eyes, spilled down her cheeks as she 
watched him climb the steps of the coach at the station. “ Don’t go I ” 
her mind called frantically. “Don’t go!” But the next moment he 
was gone, a trail of smoke curling back over the train to the misty- 
eyed Gabrielle. 1 

For the first time in her life she had the sense of being completely 
on her own Growing within her was the conviction that in her voice 
she had a gift that would perish if she did not meet the standards laid 
down by Dumas Her family, close-knit though they were, could do 
nothing to help her with the massive amount of work that lay ahead, 
the endless hours of practice. If anything, they held her back, dis¬ 
tracted her with their demands. Julia, in particular, kept up a running 
fire of criticism. Yet in her less strained moments, she knew she 
wouldn t be without them for any career or success. They were a 
balancing wheel that kept her from going overboard about her voice 
from seeing herself in too grandiose a light. 

In one way only did Dumas’ absence heip her a great deal. She 
•was able to put aside enough money to pay her debt to him in full. 
She started the new year out of the red. 

“ Now maybe I can get some decent clothes,” she remarked to Julia 

Julia s narrowed glance followed Gabrielle’s profile in the mirror 
and returned to the stocking she was darning. “ Ma wants us to pay 
more board. r J 

“ More board! How much? ” 
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u Seven a week. I told her I’d do it if you would. But Fd 
darned if I would otherwise.” 

“ I don’t see how I can,” said Gabrielle. 

“ You make as much as I do.” 

Gabrielle flushed uncomfortably. “ Didn’t you get a rise? ” 

“ Don’t make me laugh. Fm lucky to have a job.” 

“ I thought the academic world was doing all right in spite of the 
depression.” 

Was ’ is right. Because they were out of work, people used 
their savings to go to college. Now they’re out of work and out of # 
money, too. So where do they go from here? ” 

. Gabrielle patted witch hazel over her face. “It’s too bad West 
River doesn t give a law course. You would have another student and 
Jimmy would save a lot of transportation money.” 

“ Oh, the bus fare doesn’t amount to much. Anyway_ What’s 

one person more or less? ” 

“One plus one,” Gabrielle remarked, “can mount up to an 
enormous figure.” r 

“ Jimmy looks like only one person to me,” Julia retorted crosslv 
As the depression made itself felt more and more in the West River 
College enrolment figures, Renville’s whip cracked ominously over 
the heads of his employees. Julia, fighting desperately for her self- 
respect against this thin-lipped man who seemed torn between reluctant 
attraction for her and his air of habitual contempt for all thine? 
feminine kept her head higher than the whip. She was polite to 
Renville but, job or no job, she had made up her mind not to cower 
or grovel before him Yet Julia realized with a sense of shock that her 
attitude was one of the reasons she kept her job, for Renville’s 
authority and power were meat and drink to him. His carefully 
obscure cruelty was the before-dinner cocktail and the wine that 
accompanied the meal. 

In retaliation, Renville missed no opportunity to criticize and 
humiliate her. Yet his offences were subtly reluctant—barbed thrusts 

inf uria ted'lulia 3 SheV^ Thdr ^ rather '*** their nature 

mean loss of fa^e and pStyKher^ 

^ rssx wi,h ~ 

The other girls were well aware of Julia’s opposition. They backed 

h r m P r a i! f ver u °P £nl y- J ulia rented their secret approbation 

It made her feel that she was carrying the load of spite and^erversion 
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fcountinf ScSKSi f ** faCt that ^ bank account 

be able to staft some v^mre oltr owm ^ ^ she ^ 

someone ds 7 . mu^stH!^ for 

suited her abo'ut office affSrs She S^£V° °°f "?• 

In March of 1032, she tossed a rJl 7 u* * warted .ambition. 

' the information clerk resigned m K ^ ^ er l°b- Cecilia Wrenn, 
descendingly offered ffie posltion to I V “ d RenviIle «»- 

the office The salarywafone b„ ' J* W3S ° ne of * e best in 

*s 3 ri^ - »<» 

don t take ,t, I might a, well quit, if , do tll ,i] 

sfrz Sr ss^tsg^S 

weapons she and Renville used were doublv shmth*>A u «. ^ , 

E^SS. TOre thi " fr “" »* 

Sh™^’ * is . situation spurred her on to competence in her work 

“ !rrsrd b £r ^jr 
!SVS E “ vilk ' s ” ,1 “ ri “ L «* * ts 

mu the dopised. " Somedme^shemnfidS m a“Scord"e*“" I 

feel like turning around and yelling, * Shut up I * ” ’ 

It was an enigmatic sex battle, with Julia fighting against retreat 
forcing herself day by day to meet each new attack wkhout Ssible 
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resentment, to remain always cool and pleasant. It was a wearing^ 
contest of wills. Julia could have accepted Renville’s attitude with a 
degree of understanding if he had expressed or intimated a personal 
liking for her, or wished, indeed, to possess her body. The normality 
of that desire she could have coped with. But this fight to take 
possession of her mind and to down her spirit drove her to apprehen¬ 
sion and panic. 


That spring Rufus Drake stepped into Julia’s life again. He 
telephoned for a date and with some curiosity she accepted his 
invitation to go to a movie. She had put Rufus out of her thoughts 
when his family fortunes crashed. There was no chance of advance- 
ment there. Then, too, he had dropped completely out of sight. 

To her amazement, Rufus, the tardy and casual, arrived early. He 
was as handsome, as commanding, as of old. “ The same Rufus ” 
she commented, taking his hand. ’ 

His grey eyes laughed at her. “ Did you expect me to be frayed 
at the cuffs and down at heel? ” ^ x 

„ ~ ot qulte- Bl J t I , tllou ^ t tlle depression might have licked you.” ' 
urn it around,” he said. “ I licked the depression.” He escorted 
her to a Ford sedan parked at the kerb. 

“ New? ” exclaimed Julia. 

“ No less.” 

During the short drive to the theatre, Rufus briefly recounted his 
adventures for the past two and a half years. * 

“ No job. No money. That was me in 1929, as you no doubt 
reca 1. I became a ghost. I haunted employment agencies shops and 
office, umd r go, cored of myelf. I„ d^Ldon fd" SdX it , 

1 ““-■«*yoi 

“ I couldn’t even guess.” 

“ * n a chance cookery book.” 

“ Are you crazy? ” 

“Nope, I’m a candy-maker.” 

Julia clapped her hand to her mouth. “Rufus! You a— cook.” 
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“ It surprised me, too. But it worked. Now I don’t cook any more 
I ve got beyond that. I sell. We have a small kitchen_” 

“ We-? ” 

company. Albin Smith and I. We have three candy-makers 
and a wrapper. Albin handles the office. I do the outside work. 
You d never believe what a good salesman I am.” 

“ Yes, I would. I’ll believe anything from now on.” 

After the show, Rufus took her to the Dutch Grill for supper. It 
was Julia who reopened the subject of his business by asking him what 
‘kind of candy he sold. 

“ Don’t tell me you haven’t eaten the Hansel and Gretel bar? ” 

She hesitated. “ Why, of course. Caramel and nuts.” 

The waitress laid steaming plates of chow mein before them. 

Julia said, ‘ Isn’t the candy market overflooded? ” 

Rufus shrugged. “ Remember the old saw, ‘ If a man can make 
a better mouse-trap than his neighbour, the world will beat a path to 
nis door ’? Not letter perfect maybe, but-” 

“ I get you. Where did you get your recipe? ” 

<( ^ rom an cookery book. It belonged to Albin’s grandmother.” 

And you promoted it? ” 

Rufus smiled. Without mirth. Without bitterness. But with 
poignant recollection of the outdistanced hopes and disappointments 
Candy boiling in large kettles. Candy cooling on buttered cookie 
slieets. Candy wrapped in wax paper. The long hours, tramping 
from store to store, the endless selling talks. There were nights when 
he thought he would never manage to lift his feet or use his tongue 
again. Nor was that all. He had to eat and look decently groomed 
on the most meagre sum of money. Then in a rush came the steady 
exhilarating climb. 19 

So Rufus smiled at Julia. “ More or less,” he said. 

“ Well, of course, if you don’t want to talk about it_” 

He laughed and reached over to squeeze her hand. “What is 
there to say, Julia? Let s talk about you. You’re certainly looking 
like a million dollars.” 6 

• she beamed delightedly over his appraisal, Julia thought_ 

how unlike the old Rufus. He would have dramatized himself and 
his venture to the last detail. She realized that Rufus Drake, stripped 
of his family fortune, had acquired stamina and enterprise. He was 
worth hanging on to, she surmised shrewdly. 

Back at the Livingston house, she unbuttoned her coat, collected 
her hat and gloves and started for the door to go upstairs. Her glance 
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rested for a moment on the idealized Gabriclle above the mantelpiece 
Then she looked at Rufus, who was running through a pile of 
magazines. Intent lines etched her forehead. She thought, “ If Rufus 
Drake can make something out of nothing, why can’t I, too? ” 
Through the hall came Gabrielle in her first evening gown. .Rose 
chiffon drifted about her slender body. Rufus jumped to his feet, 
adjusting himself quickly to the vision that had replaced Julia. 

She smiled softly at him. “ You must be Rufus.” 

Yes, I’m Rufus. But who are you? ” 

“ I’m Gabrielle.” 

“ Gabrielle. Why haven’t I seen you before? ” 

“ Fve been faring about you for years, Rufus. I don’t know why 
we’ve never met.” 1 

He looked from her to the portrait above the fireplace. “ You’re 
alike,” he said. 

Gabrielle coloured. “ Won’t you sit down ? ” she asked. Then she 
too, glanced at the picture. “ Some day I’m going to have a dress* 
like hers,” she said. 

“ When you grow up? ” 

“ I’m eighteen.” 

“ R ca % ? ” Rufus’ voice was gentle. “ If you have a dress like 
hers his blond head nodded toward the first Gabrielle—“ have it 
in yellow taffeta with a violet ribbon around your throat. And I 

shall send you violets-” * ^ 

“ Such gallantry, Rufus! ” 

Rufus rose as Julia returned to the room. “ Have you been hiding 
Gabrielle from me? ” he inquired easily. 6 

“ Why should I? ” 

Rufus’ eyes swung to Gabrielle’s perturbed face. “ The reason is 
obvious,” he said. 


From then on, Rufus called to see Gabrielle, not Julia. He was 
coolly unembarrassed over his change of personnel. Gabrielle was 
both pleased and dismayed. Julia was inwardly furious; outwardly 
nonchalant. In the past she had placed little value on Rufus’ atten¬ 
tions. Now he seemed immensely desirable to her. 

Rufus and ^never cared for each other,” she assured Gabrielle. 

The other Livingston children enjoyed the situation. They never 
failed to taunt Julia about her younger sister. Gabrielle’s natural 
kindness of heart made her disapprove of their direct and juvenile 
methods. She sincerely admired Julia’s capacity to make her own way. 

Jimmy teased Julia unmercifully over Rufus’ desertion. “ What- 
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$ ver’s going to happen to you? ” he said. “ No career ! No men I ” 
His impudent face invited a slap, and Julia longed to apply herself 
to the task of settling Jimmy, who became more insufferable with 
each passing year. But she had to content herself with the empty 
medium of words. I have plenty of men,” she retorted, and wished 
at once she had held her tongue. 

“ But none of them stick,” gibed Jimmy. “ Why don’t you get 
some adhesive tape? It comes pretty cheap at any of the cut-rate 
drug-stores. J 

• Jimmy’s heckling helped to swell the tide of panic that washed over 
Julia. Nothing, absolutely nothing, escaped his humorous eye. All 
things seemed to fall to Gabrielle, who was unfolding into a fe minin e 
loveliness fully perceived by Julia. 

• S c he W J S c unc ° mfortabl y aware of this when she walked in one 
night and found Gabrielle at the piano running through the Un¬ 
finished Symphony and humming sofdy as she played. Rufus once 
the carefree and pleasure-loving young blade, was hanging ove’r her, 
so intent that Julia was sharply disturbed, watching him. 

, Sde k j CW , tlla 1 t s ^ e could no ion & er dismiss Gabrielle as an un¬ 
developed schoolgirl. She was eighteen, physically mature and 
mentally adult, thanks to the years of study she had put in under 
Dumas guidance. Julia did not envy Gabrielle her looks; but she 
resented her great gift and the growing sophistication that went with 
Sh , e cl }°PP ed her own education with a ruthless hand. 
Now she floundered about in the world of abstractions, seeking for a 
guiding rope, where Gabrielle was completely at ease on any subject 
that came up She was gaining fluency in languages, too. And she 
WaS ‘ me ^ t1 ^ t ^ Le demands that came her way with unconscious grace, 
so that Rufus, out of his wide experience with women, said to her the 
second time he took her out, “ I like everything about you, Gabrielle. 
The way you walk, the way you think, the way your eyes brighten 
when you laugh. I like your hair and your smile. And you’re one 
thing your sister isn’t—kind.” 

Gabrielle was embarrassed. She never liked to be praised at Julia’s 
expense. But she answered in the same light vein “ I have a bad 
temper and I’m horribly stubborn.” 

“ Why not? ” Rufus laughed at her. 

Gabrielle was waiting in the office of the Drake Company that * 
evening while Rufus, went over the Saturday morning’s mail. It 
interested her to see him work. It was a fair-sized room, with Rufus’ 
desk and his secretary’s occupying the space near the front window. 
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Albin Smith’s and the bookkeeper’s desks faced the door that led *$ 

the shipping room. ' 

Our office help is at a minimum,” Rufus explained. “ We’ve 
spent most of our money on salesmen and factory help. The first of 
the year, though, we plan to add a couple of clerks. The work 
really getting too much for us.” 

As he shoved mail folders'into a drawer and turned to lock the safe 
Gabrielle said, “ I’ll admit to a consuming interest in your business’ 
Rufus You ye done so much with so litde. I’ve always wondered 
how things like the candy bars got started. The depression pulled 
down plenty of people, but look what it did for you! Of course T 
didnt know you before,” Gabrielle added apologetically, remembV 
ingmany of Julia’s scathing comments on Rufus when she used m l 

picture of him ™ “—-4 

-ot Ra!a ’ mmci “H** 

asked^hastily. 0U ^ ™ about ' he be g innin g of your business? ” she 

• Rl k US h ? ltated ^ He had never dramatized his experiences bv talk 
ing about them. Yet Gabrielle- As he looked a? her X realized 

shaded wXhen S ° ^ ^ ^ CVen his past could be 

He sat down on the edge of the desk. “ The company had its bt ' 
ginning m necessity, Gabrielle. Dire necessity.” Hepaused to lirfit 
a cigarette, ^and his mind veered backward into time. P ght 

I wasn’t a very nice person in the pre-depression era I thou edit- 
I was everything. I thought I had everything. P But the failure of did\ 
business knocked the props out from underlie. Se 

dolh Tvl SOft bed and 7 ? king Up in 3 n ’gbtmare. I’d alwaf s spent 
dollars like pennies, and hoarding the litde bit I had after the crash 

m k now W Sn 3cVaS f £i ^, e f xperience - In all my life-and I marvel 

what aTwk hunf 3 mat ' rid tMng ’ S0 y° u can imagine 

,f^ a stl0ck hunger was to my stomach.” ° 

Rufus—you weren’t actually without food? ” 

1 It started the candy company.” 7 ** “* 

GabrieLe s concerned face disturbed his thoughts “ rwl u «. u » 



I ° n °?f of my lowest days,” he continued, - Albin invited me to 
dmner. I knew Albin at the ‘ U *. The crash had taken him out of 
school, too, but it hadn’t wrecked his family’s finances as it had ours.” 

C ' • st i . taste tbat dinn er. I ate like a horse. Later 

m the evening Mrs. Smith made a batch of fudge. I happened to 
remark that such good candy ought to be on the market ” 

His eyes narrowed into memory. “ I believe Albin said, ‘ Fudge is 

too common. Now if you could get something different_’ We 

just gaped at each other. Then Albin raced for the kitchen and 
dragged out all the cookery books in the place.” 

With a certain gaiety and an unexpected amount of reminiscent 
enjoyment Rufus told her of his cooking experiments of his burm 
fingers, of the final discovery of the Hansel and Gretel bar He 
remapped his first sales campaigns. His briefness gave reality to worn 
shoes and an empty stomach; it made hard work and failure a heart¬ 
ache and a source of pride to Gabrielle. And he lifted courage to 
success by his humour and his gratitude. • ^ 

Gabrielle thou S ht > “He’s grown taller to me.” 
When he had finished, she said, “ Rufus, I’m proud to know you ” 

2 - hCr u- Why ’ Gabri ^—” He P went to her ouSy 
mtil He t “" 1 her Wi,h * tha, was 

^-Both his arms and his caress were within the realm of Gabrielle’s 
i 5 f n j, dlng i, , Th ^.possessed the quality of affection that had sur- 
Dnm ded h w k hef hi ?’ that she got from her father, from Kit, from 
Dumas. Making no demands. Scarcely rippling the smooth current 

appreciation 0115 ' ^ reSp ° nded to them now with the same instinctive 

Rufus held her close. " Whoever would have guessed,” he said, 
is c ee ' against er hair, that I’d thank God for the' prosperity that 

was. just around the corner? ” . . F y mat 
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Paul DUMAS listened with closed eyes .while Gabrielle played 
O luce di quest amma, and Watched her alerdy while she switched 
her music and went into Non mi der from Don Giovanni and from 
there to Dove sono, 
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He praised her unsdntingly, sitting back in his chair, his fingei^ . 
interlocked, his grey eyes searching her face with penetration. “ Ex¬ 
cellent , Gabrielle. Excellent, indeed. Your technique is better than 
I could have hoped. And now ”—he motioned her away from the 
piano seat—“ suppose you run through your scales for me. First 
the majors.” 

Again he was pleased. Her vocalization was full-toned, round and 
sweet. “ Good work there,” he approved. 

When she had finished the harmonic minors, she sang her daily. 
exercise. After that, Dumas asked for Batti, batti. She sang it lightly 
and bewitchingly, her voice as flexible as the tones of a violin. 

“ Lovely, Gabrielle,” he conceded, sinking back with a sigh of satis¬ 
faction. 

He had wondered when he left if she might not slip away from the 
standards he had set for her, because of her other activities, but it 
was quite apparent that there had been real growth on the technical 
side. Unquestionably she had worked hard. Her chief flaw now 
lay in her lack of emotional depth and understanding. That would 
come with time and experience. 

While Gabrielle rested Dumas outlined his immediate plans for 
her. “ We might start with Non mi der and GretePs folk-song from 
Hansel und Gretel. Then the Dove sono and 0 luce di quest anima. 

I want you to sing them as well as you played them. You have alb 
these in the portfolio. We can go over some of them now. Thh 
others we’ll leave until Wednesday.” 

Over iced lemonade, served in rainbow-tinted glasses, Dumas told 
her of his concert tour, which had taken him from Rio de Janeiro to 
Santiago. He gave her a collection of his programmes, and Gabrielle 
went through them, entranced, visualizing each place. She noted 
some of his selections—Tschaikovsky’s Concerto in B Flat Minor ; 
Sonata Pathetique, Beethoven; the Emperor Concerto in E Flat 
Major - 

Shall I ever do anything like this, do you think? ” she asked. 

“ It would be marvellous to sing my way about the world.” 

“ Why not, Gabrielle? A concert tour is the sine qua non of any 
prima donna. In one way it’s a grind. In another it’s illumination 
itself^ I like it for the human contacts, too. Besides, a South 
American tour is a critical test. Buenos Aires is one of the key spots 
for music, as you know. You would be interested in the opera- 
house there. Widows watch the opera through griUd boxes. They 
must not show their sorrowing faces.” 7 
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y Dumas had made the same tour in 1920, and this time he had been 
a guest at three of the houses that he had visited before. He grew 
fluent telling Gabnelle of the Spanish hospitality he had encountered 
of the responsive audiences, of the Copacabana beach, of the flaming 
statue of Corcovados dominating the superb harbour of Rio g 
As a musician I warmed to Buenos Aires,” he said, “ but the 
most memorable picture of my life will always be that harbour aTl 

doS cl N ° W tdl ” e what y° u have been 

doing, Gabnelle,” he finished briskly ; 

Suddenly all that Gabrielle had been doing diminished to such 
trifling proportions that she was silent. Dr. Cameron’s office The 

zr 7 7'"- His ^ b » r - h “« « p 

doing scales and exercses. Hour, poring over I.ngnagi. 

seme asserted itself with die thought that the dull road^fTouZ had 

r 7 irr lled CVe r n by ***? most ambitlous ; that every star who had 
■ f 6 muslc - 0V f rs of Buenos Aires had put in dreary hours in 

ging-houses in little side-streets, in poverty, sometimes i/ill-health 

kasr sh^K^d 1116 jeWe | WIth whicb they were endowed at birth. At' 
and 6 * 3 warm 'hearted family whose impatience with her trills 
and exercises was mitigated by their love for her In a flash of 

Kg,,2“ ““ ack ” wkd 6' d dob, „ th, vigoron, 

Looking at Dumas she saw that at heart he was a lonely human 
being living among his possessions, keen to detect a flawed ^e 
sharply aware of the small external beauties of living, absorbed in the 
intricate pattern of secular events, and the ebb and flow of other lives 
round him, but lacking the balancing wheel of human warmth close 
s ow n life. He had lost that with the death of Marianne 
abrielle sometimes felt the pressure of his emotional life directed 
towards her, but his affection was tinctured with such a teacher-to 

** enveIoping sh ~ 

She wondered what Rufus would think of Dumas and decided to 

:: h t m A° th d dm # Cr >' Perha P s Klt > too > si nce he and Dumas were 
uch good friends. Kit s interest m music was the one indulgence he 

allowed himself outside his busy practice. It was an old taste of his 
fostered during his days in Vienna when he and Dumas made full use 
of the musical facilities of the lovely but fading city. 

Mary complained bitterly about the dinner invitations. “ We have 
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enough trouble feeding our own family, Gabrielle, without bringing 
in strangers.” 

“Oh, ma,” protested Gabrielle. “I’ll pay for the food if that 
worries you. Besides, ma, I like to do something for Paul Dumas 
once in a while. He does so much for me.” 

This silenced Mary, who was beginning to realize that Gabriellc’s 
voice was something beyond her own experience. To her untutored 
car it was lovely and impressive now, particularly when Gabrielle sang 
the lyric roles of some of the operas. She could scarcely believe that 
the years of senseless exercises were bearing such rich and visible 
results. 

But Gabrielle’s next lesson went badly. Dumas played Ich Liebe 
Dich for her. Then he asked her to sing Gretel’s folk-song. Gabrielle 
found German more difficult than French and Italian, so that her 
execution of Suse liebe suse was raschelt im Stroh? was stumbling and 
imperfect. 

Dumas did not spare her. “ No, no, no, Gabrielle 1 Such bad 
German. You must concentrate on that. Can you think of anyone 
more important to opera than Wagner? ” 

Gabrielle sighed. “ Can I possibly be an Isolde or Sieglinde? ” 
“Not to-day. That’s why to-day is the time to plug at your 
German.” 

She sang Gretel’s folk-song again; then, the difficult Dove Soi\n . ■ 
Fortunately, her breath control, instinctive and trained, carried her 
successfully through the aria. Dumas made no comment, although 
keenly conscious that it lacked force and that Gabrielle’s youth and 
inexperience were holding her back from the deep emotionalism 
needed to interpret the role. Her imaginative dramatization must 
serve for the present. 

But when her voice climbed the wonderful notes of Rejoice Greatly 
from the Messiah, some latent spiritual sense awoke into pulsing 
clarity, reaching a resonant power that cooled the nerve-centres of 
Dumas’ body, leaving his mind liquid and flowing. 

The reactions of Rufus to Gabrielle’s singing were less complex. 
They had none of the tutored responses of the critic. When he heard 
her sing for the first time he was utterly astonished, since Julia, in 
her own self-absorption, had not dwelt on Gabrielle’s gift. David 
let him into the house one Sunday afternoon just before Dumas’ return, 
let him in to exquisite, soaring song, pouring like liquid gold in the 
phrases of MarJ^, the Gentle Larl^. Rufus tiptoed to the living-room * 
doorway. Gabrielle was accompanying herself, and she did not see 
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iim at the door. He stood transfixed, her voice warming his body in 
a thrilling sweep. When the song had ended, he still stood there. 

Gabrielle’s fingers flew into an intricate aria from Die Zauberflote. 
Then, aware of someone near her, she paused and turned towards him. 
“ Rufus! When did you come? ” 

He crossed the room and sat down near her, “ While you were 
singing.” He added, “ Gabrielle—Gabrielle—I didn’t know vou sane 
like that.” 6 

“ Like that? ” she echoed lightly. 

“Well—there aren’t enough words to tell you how you sing.” 

Gabrielle was filled with deep content. Rufus, like Kit, was now a 
sustaining force in her life. His praise rounded out her purpose, gave 
her courage and warmth of heart. 

Rufus’ eyes marvelled over her* “ Imagine—Gabrielle a prima 

donna. I hadn’t expected it.” 

Is that so strange? ” she asked, her pleasure and amusement 
mingling. 

It s always strange—when wonder touches your own life.” 

Her smile thanked him. “ I have a long road to travel,” she told 
him gravely. “ And the going is awfully slow.” 

She took him to the library to meet her father. James was having 
a brandy and soda, and Rufus joined him cheerfully. 

Gabrielle’s been telling me about you, Rufus.” James watched the 
afternoon sun blend with the amber in his glass. “ You and your 
candy business. I take my hat off to you. You’ve got guts, and 
there aren’t enough to go around these days.” 

Thank you, Mr. Livingston. It all developed from sheer necessity 
—a very good prod.” 

Gabrielle rummaged through one of the drawers of the old desk. 
“I’m looking for something for you, Rufus,” she volunteered. 

“ Well, thanks awfully, but what? ” 

“ An old candy recipe.” 

Rufus’ eyes glinted. “ If you can find us a new bar, Gabrielle, 
we’ll name it after you.” 

tl * “That’s one way to get your name into print, Gabrielle,” her 
father chuckled. 

“ Gabrielle’s name is going to be in print one of these days all 
right,” Rufus interposed. “ I’ve just heard her sing.” 

“ Good, isn’t she? ” said James proudly. “ The family swan.” 

“ And looks it, too,” Rufus added. 

James glanced from Rufus to Gabrielle. He liked the look of them 
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together. But Gabnelle was unconscious of both of them as sht 
pulled out a book in a mottled brown and yellow cover. Rufus leaned 
over her shoulder and read the name written on the fly-leaf in fine 
stilted writing: J ne > 

“Ann Severs Livingston 
July 1852.” 

“ smoke! ” said Rufus. 

scrS bri ‘‘r/r thr0Ugh ^ pses, all covered with the same slanting 
senf d fi Cakes —P les —“okies—ah, here it is, candies.” Her fingef ' 

w|nuts ” m y ° n 3 Pr ° miSmg rCdpe: “ M ° laSSeS cand y> with EnglSh 

-mX',-<7cu’ a , h £'- com " nMd ' “ Ru£ “ rad “ « io»i 

Gabrielle eyed Rufus’ eager face. “Come on,” she said “1 
wanted to show you our kitchen anyway Rufus ” ' 1 

By the time it was finished. Sue, David and Larry had crowded 

"»D„ "88=»tion s and 1,^5“ 

Don t mind them, Gabnelle laughed. “ This is the wav we r 

Spr-* “"S^on. » d D-W a- hli „ 

•qua^TCT™ ™ ““ d '" llUfUS "* Plata of dark 

from under David'sOTBwchdH' ° b “ rV ' d ’ “atching tke plate 

JuL°£*£ES ^The'recin % , fc ^ ^ * 

*e;r been dead more 2 “ A “ ^ ^ 

But it s your property.” 
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Not mine especially I only found it. It’s yonrs if you want it ” 
Riifus eyebrows quirked despairingly at James * 

James shrugged. “ Gabrielle takes no payments for her gifts ” 

Rufus flushed. I beg your pardon, bodi of you. I’m' not' used 
to your kind of people.” y Used 

aI1 r nt T baCk tC> libraf y with the rapidly diminishing 

S* i « dy ' hmay “ s lo " n * i "« i.™ 3 

“ A n Ca ’ll" PUl, J nS C ° n u teSt? ’ he in S uircd - me left out?” 

« y , n Seve f s cont ^bution to the youth o£ to-day,” James remarked 
l a wa 7 s kne w tke family Mona Lisa had something.” J imm y 

tog"“ee“" ‘ ““ P “'' '' But 1 " vcr th “S 1 “ " ™ “7- 

“ I must see the lady,” said Rufus. “ Where do you keep her? ” 

James-nodded towards her portrait. y P 

Ah! ” Rufus stood beneath it, taking a long look. “ I like rhe 
reigning generation better,” he said at last, his eyes on Gabrielle and 

.mrnn in hu , m ° r ° US Idclusion > on die other members of the family 
unconsciously grouped around James Livingston IV. ^ 


GaBRIJELLE invued Kit to Sunday dinner along with Paul Dumas 
d Rufus. The brown stone house was looking its best A blazing 
sun beat down on its weathered roof, but insidf the old’rooms werf 
cool, faintly perfumed with flowers from the garden. The dining- 

GaMe “ ^ ^ ° f ^ rOSeS that Rufus bad sit fo 

The women had donned light, softly coloured dresses: the men 

ZZlTfT A f flannek lin S ercd living-room? 

Waiting for Anna Smoll to announce dinner. . 

‘Well, look who makes her entrance,” exclaimed Jimmy as Sue 
^Po?nd y m heSf!” 3 ^ ^ ^ Me t0 hcI P b « figure. 

She may be fat, but she’s certainly not crabby,” Larry defended 

her, and shot a meaning glance at Julia, slim and regal in ashes-of- 
roses organdie. 6 ACS> or 





Larry, growing from pleasing childhood into handsome boyhood^ 
was in his second year of high school, while David, a gangling/ 
awkward eight, was wrapped in the mysteries of the fourth grade, his 
imaginative mind already curling back the pages of to-morrow. 
David dreamed away his days over engines and every kind of 
scientific book. 


Larry was rapidly developing into the family athlete. He was 
strongly built, with firm muscles and a lean grace. He welcomed 
each change of season enthusiastically—switching with impartial 
gusto from tennis to baseball, from baseball to football, from football ' 
to skating. He lectured his father at length about his failure to take 
systematic exercise; and he had imbued the physical fitness phobia to 
the point where he tried to impose a daily dozen on every member of 
the family. Only Mary remained unmoved, and wholly indifferent 
rin.? e St3te bcr % ure - She liked good food and let it go at that. 
While Larry hammered his theories at the rest of the family he 
was lenient with Sue, whom he loved with a deep affection that went 
back to their earliest days. There were three years between them and 
a host of jolly memories. Rene, thin, possessed of a certain grace of 
body and an elfin charm, was now brushing airily through the eighth 
grade. She shared Larry’s interest in sport. 6 

Julia disregarded Larry with the same coolness with which she 
accepted Rufus Instinctively she knew it was maladroit to show h<*r 
resentment at being discarded in favour of Gabrielle. Try as shf 
would she had never succeeded in attaining the casual touch with 
mm. In an obscure way, she showed the same attitude to Kit It 
was not that she had actually loved Kit-for years, she had kept a 
mixture of hero-worship and desperate puppy-love locked away in her 
own heart-but it was insupportable to her to watch his steady and 
warming devotion for her younger sister. Julia felt that life was 
giving her only the second best, no matter which way she turned 
I o Rufus, Julia simply did not matter. This she found more 

there^n^VfifrA^ 31 ? 7 t** W ° uId haVe been - Gabrielle was 
there and she Hied his thoughts. To watch her, to be near her to 

Shn?n her f W3S n eWi T that he si PP ed leisurdy. This was a nett 
technique for Rufus, whose wide selection of the feminine had 
accustomed him to the quicker winds of passion. Some day he was 
sure, she would awaken to his touch. Until then he was content to 

rier n wrfn H WhCn u *“? GabridIe ’ he WOuld ask »°thing 5 
another woman. His work and growing success had given Rufus a 

new slant both on his emotions and on his energies. 
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This afternoon Gabrielle wore a white linen dress, a pert yellow 
handkerchief tucked into its breast-high pocket. She had no other 
ornament; she needed none. Rufus smiled down at her from his 
broad height. “ You’re a picture to-day, young lady,” he told her. 
“ Did I ever tell you how lovely you are? ” 

She laughed. “You can tell me as often as you like. The words 
are music in my ears.” 

“ Women ! Women ! ” exclaimed Jimmy. “ You can dish a girl 
up blarney twenty-four hours a day, and she’ll still take another 
helping.” 

“ Eavesdropper,” accused Rufus. “ I’ll bet you peek through key¬ 
holes.” 

“ You’ll sooh learn that this family has no secrets,” Julia rasped. 

“ Et tu, Brutel ” groaned Rufus. 

“ Huh ! ” Jimmy grunted. “ Showing off your French.” 

It’s Latin, Jimmy,” corrected David, lifting his nose* from a book 
on aeroplanes. 

“Who asked you? ” wondered Jimmy. “Anyhow, what do you 
know outside of what makes the wheels go round? ” 

“ David knows plenty,” said James kindly, looking at the wide, 
thoughtful brow of his gentlest son. “ He could teach you tricks, 
Jimmy.” James smiled disarmingly at his guests. “ Don’t mind us. 
We have no inhibitions.” 

^ In the hall Larry practised golf strokes until Julia called to him 
sharply to stop and join the others in the living-room. 

All the jangled elements settled into place over the dinner-table. 

Gabrielle had planned the menu, and Anna Smoll, grateful for 
room, board and minimum wages in a depression year, cooked the 
dishes with the only grace she had, and served them with stolid 
efficiency. Jimmy did his impish best to distract her attention, to 
bring a ripple of amusement to her heavisome face as she tramped 
in ‘and out with plates under his mother’s critical eye. Mary had 
served her family for so many years that instinctively she passed each 
plate with Anna. She could never wholly relax in the presence of a 
servant. 

They toasted one another in the cool tang of Sauterne that Kit had 
brought with him. 

James said, “ I couldn’t ask for finer company.” 

David, Rene, and Larry flourished their glasses of milk with the 
rest of them. 

Late afternoon found them all lounging in the arbour. Julia played 
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checkers with Kit, while Rufus and Gabrielle stood James and Duma^, 
to several games of cribbage. Dumas and Rufus had taken to each' 
other on the spot. Their appreciation of Gabrielle drew them together 
instinctively. Rufus had sufficient knowledge of music to talk respon¬ 
sively on the subject that always crept into any conversation of which 
Dumas was a part and put him somewhat outside the realm of Mary, 
Julia, and Jimmy. ’ 

Kit’s good-natured friendliness to Rufus was more reluctant. He 
knew that Rufus was consuming more and more of Gabrielle’s time 
was leading her directly into the pastures that Kit himself had been 
eyeing longingly for years. He had no envy of Dumas. Kit took an 
intimate pride in Gabrielle’s professional progress, but Rufus, he 
feared, would keep her earth-bound. He was sure that this was* not 
what she needed. He would never have ventured himself to steer 
her into the narrow channel of domesticity. There were times when 
Kit, the man, knew that Kit, the idealist, was a fool j when his human 
impulses ran stronger than his aloof guardianship of Gabrielle, the 
gifted child. As she grew older, as more men impinged on her" life, 
he began to wonder if he was standing aside merely to let someone 
more indifferent to her talent step in and check her career. 

. To-day, Kit, studying Rufus’ dominant masculinity, his good looks, 
his youth and arrogant bearing, was humanly jealous, with the slow’ 
burning pain of the older man for the younger. “I’ve got to be 
realistic about this thing,” he told himself, watching Rufus hove?f 
over Gabrielle, spreading a faint bewitchment that obviously did not 
carry her away but that made her less aware of him—Kit—who had 
always been in the forefront of her life. 

Dumas watched him with comprehension and sympathy. The old 
understanding between them gave him clear knowledge of Kit’s 
distress. He was interested in Rufus, too, for he longed to see 
Gabrielle aroused from the prolonged passivity of her emotional life. 
Kit, he knew, could never do it. The protective element in their 
relationship was too strong. Rut as he watched Gabrielle with Rufus 
he guessed that this was not the answer, either. ? 

James considered the group around him with leisurely approval 
The garden had the peaceful stillness of late afternoon. The flowers 
were folding for the night, their perfumes rich with the day’s satiety. 

To James, the old house seemed to settle into the garden as if it, too 
relaxed, looking backward as he did over its rich history.. The lives 
that had been lived in it had left their own reminiscent glow Each 
piece of furniture, its silver, its paintings, its glass were evocative 
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. .Of four generations of Livingstons. Even Mary, James thought 
irrelevantly looked faintly attractive in the mellow tinge of the garden. 

They had a sketchy supper of sandwiches, iced tea and strawberry 
tarts. Dumas cornered Rufus about his candy bars. “ We’ve talked 
music all afternoon,” he said. “ It’s your turn now. I’ve seen your 
advertising from downtown to the suburbs. Whose cookery book 
made a pioneer out of you? ” 7 

Without ornamentation Rufus told the story of his business start. 
Terse as it was, he held the interest of everyone within range. Tulia 
heard the whole of it with secret admiration for Rufus’ enterprise. If 
only she could think of something to start on her own! But lacking 
capital, what could she do? J 6 

Dumas asked Rufus about his father. “ Is he still in town? ” 

Rufw shook his head. “ He’s in California. This is no place for 
him. Mentally and physically he needed a change.” 

“ And how is your mother? ” asked Mary tactlessly, forgetting that 
no one mentioned Almira Drake, since her separation from her hus¬ 
band and her return to her own family had become common gossip 
early in 1930. t> t 

“ I don’t know,” said Rufus briefly. 

Mary looked astonished. “ You don’t know? ” she echoed 

Juba looked daggers at her and Mary subsided, conscious that there 
was something in the air she didn’t quite understand. 

Y Rufus scorn for his mother edged only a notch above pity He 
never visited her. Once in a while he sent her a note; at Christmas 
e gave her flowers. But he refused her money without a qualm. 

You can get it from your family, mother,” he told her coldly. “ You 
belong to them now.” 1 


It was Rufus candy business that had made his father’s trip to 
California possible. Mr. Drake’s heartbreak over his wife’s desertion 
exceeded his grief over his business failure. There were plenty of 
wohien in Riverside, however, who saw the passing of Almira Drake 
with secret satisfaction. She had been a snob of the worst sort ruth¬ 
less in her social machinations and her dealings with anyone who had 
tp work for her. Mary was so removed from the social picture now 
that she was scarcely aware of the toppling of this overbearing queen. 
It was of more interest to her that a large and successful business like 
Rufus Drake’s had gone to the wall. She looked at the family 
grouped around her with quiet satisfaction. At least the Livingstons 
were still intact. Then, with the old familiar pang, she saw that 
James was pouring himself another drink. As long as that went on. 
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Mary had the uncomfortable feeling that the Livingstons would never 
do the best they could by themselves. She sighed and in an unusuaf 
flash of wisdom—wished she had the grace to accept her husband 
as he was. 

Her dull perceptions were further aroused to interest by the obvious 
admiration being bestowed on Gabrielle by three men of such sub¬ 
stance as Kit, Dumas, and Rufus. “ Julia’s burning up,” she thought 
with the inevitable swing of sympathy that Gabrielle always drew to 
herself. J 

“How do you think Gabrielle is doing with her music/ Mr 
Dumas? Mary inquired. 

. “ Vf 7 w f ]1 > *? dccd > Mrs * Livingston.” He looked intendy at her 
tired face, her faded gold hair. “She does too many things of 
course, he added pointedly. ° \ 

“ We all do too many things around here,” Mary retorted. “ TV 
been tired for the last fifteen years or so.” 

fJSj" U “ k,y - “ “ y Wif ' h " b “" gh ' “P ■ 

“ Of wits and cranks,” said Jimmy pertly. He winked at Julia, who 
was sulking beside David, watching Gabrielle with a still, blonde fury 
that prompted Kit to sudden pity. 7 

“ How is the work going at college, Julia? ” he asked, trying to 
draw her m from her isolation. 7 ° 

“ 0ne would scarcely call it a career,” Julia snapped. ‘ r 

Rene did three cart-wheels on the lawn before them. “ Well I’m 
going to dance ” she volunteered. “Like Mrs. Vernon Castle.” 

datedl ” 7 n0t Gmger R ° gerS? ” Jlmm y corre cted her. “ Why be so 

“TZv 115 ' TW ° da r g r terS in th , e limel 'ght! ” exclaimed James. 

* i, t £ s P otIl ^ ts on Gabrielle,” Jimmy put in. 

said 1 “S y -° U > Ve 3 g0t - the wron S idca abou t Gabrielle,” Dumas 
J. She ' s n t just aiming into the blue. She isn’t even totally 
ambitious Not that I want her to be to the exclusion of everything 
else But she could use more drive. And you could all help iJr bv a 

°r 0 ’’ He /™ kd across at her ^ she listened, Surprised 
Somenmes I wonder if she will use her talent to the full ” P 

w.nX/t?*' *“ “"P ^ ^ «»U * 

■ 1 ' , " l "' s ““ "■ 

Crooning,” said Jimmy, “ to drooling babies.” 
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Dumas smiled at these nimble-witted youngsters, but he could have 
vfcshed—for Gabnelle’s sake—that they had more respect for her 

voice. r 

“ Well, Gabrielle’s got the gift, and she’s a worker, too,” Kit 
declared stoutly. 

But she will never do what I would do to put myself across, given 
her opportunities, thought Julia, impatient with Gabrielle’s mild 
response to the three men who hung on her words. 

‘‘ Y °U could all do things to help her,” Dumas'told them gendy. 
You should be more tolerant of her studying, her practising In a 
way, your influence is good for her. But I don’t think you actually 
realize the mission of a voice like Gabrielle’s. It isn’t funny to have 
a voice like hers. It’s slightly divine. How many first-class singers 
are there in the world to-day? And when did we need the healing 
power of music more than now? The singing voices of the world are 
almost stilled, for the fine wine of leisure and good living are dying 
out in an era of economic pressure. Perhaps another generation will 
see a great revival of the arts. If we keep ourselves at peace. .If we 
gather up our shattered forces and the unemployed are absorbed.” 

“ Great art may be born out of suffering,” said Rufus, “ but history 
proves the contrary.” 1 

The radio hasn’t been a good influence for music,” James com¬ 
mented. 

In one way it has, in another, decidedly not,” Dumas observed. 

It has brought more good music into more homes than one could 
have dreamed possible twenty years ago. It has given a great many 
fme voices the chance to be heard that they would never have found 
in any other way. But it’s a short cut to success. It has minimized 
the value of the long patient years of study that the truly gifted 
vocalist should have. Soon young singers will not study as Gabrielie 
is doing now.” 

* They 11 skip the hurdles and hug the mike,” Jimmy quipped. 
Dumas laughed. “ Well, something like that.” 

“ Why not? ” demanded Julia. “ Isn’t it better to thrill two million 
than two thousand people? ” 

“ You ma ke me feel as if I might as well give up,” said Gabrielie 
Her glance swung to Rufus, who heard her with astonishment. 

“You wouldn’t, Gabrielie. Not with a voice like yours? ” he 
protested. 

Not a chance,” said Dumas positively, holding Gabrielie firmly 
with his keen grey eyes. 
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Gabrielle walked indoors between Kit and Rufus. Julia trailed 
behind with David, her rose organdie limp with evening dew. 


KlT called on Dumas late Monday evening. Dumas was not 
surprised to see him. His coming had been foreshadowed in his 
disturbed blue eyes on the previous evening, in his reluctant speech 
and preoccupied manner. F 

Kit refrained from putting idle conversation between them and his 
mission. He said at once, “I’ve come about Gabrielle ” 

Dumas offered him a cigarette. “ I thought as much.” 

Kit^looked embarrassed. “Tell me about her voice,” he hurried 
on. Is she going to fulfil her promise? ” 

For a few minutes Dumas did not reply. His cigarette-smoke 
careened and settled. “She’s still only a promise,” he admitted finally 
„ Do you mean—she hasn t improved as you hoped? ” ^ 

Not that. But she’s so infernally young—emotionally. In othe^ 
ways she grows daily. You’ve heard her sing. She has. worked hard" 
her technique’s all right. Her voice is of the best. But it shows her 
m “P® nence - Tt 1S affectionate, warm, joyous. But with¬ 
out depth. Without passion. She’s still a child. Her sex is dormant 
When she meets up with tenderness, passion, and all the rest of it’ 
then we may look for fulfilment.” ’ 

“ Not with unhappiness, I hope? ” 

Ch , nSt0 ,P her - L Alwa y s the doctor. You know damned well 
good jolt in that vein can do for artistic expression. If it 
doesn t get one down. But no, I don’t wish sorrow for her. Only a 
rich and exhilarating experience that will give her some sense of die 
tragic roles she must sing.” 

. n ^f ground bls cigarette into an ash-tray and promptly lighted 

would A 1 U ?if S Watched hlS flexibIe hands with admiration. They 
would curl widi percipience around violin strings, he thought, as well 

^s?»r,"s t ;,,; t . Yon do -'' »■* •*» 
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^ 44 Isn’t that obvious? ” 

Kit groaned. “ As obvious as I am, I suppose.” 

Dumas regarded him thoughtfully. “ How long have you been in 
love with Gabnelle? ” 

Kit blew out smoke. “For years. Always, in fact. But not in 
this particular way.” He lunged to his feet and reached the hearth 
at a stride. The gracious room passed and repassed under his nervous 
tread He stopped before the crayon portrait of Marianne Dumas 
that dominated the mantelpiece. 

“ Ma y 1 venture a suggestion? ” Dumas asked. 

“ You may.” 

“Are you sure you’re not seeing your first love again in Gabrielle? ” 

Kit said harshly, “Elle and Gabrielle are as apart as the poles.” 

<« of,?, ^ Same strain ‘ Are 7 ° u g oin g to tell Gabrielle? ” 

„ H “ 1 .’’ exclaimed Kit violendy. “How can I? I’m not for 

Gabrielle. She wouldn t love me in a million years, 
breach in our ages, for one thing,” 

“ She loves you now.” 

“ Oh that! Of course—like a father or a brother.” He sat down 
again but there was no repose in his body. “ No,” he said. “ I’m 
not what Gabrielle needs. I know as a doctor, and you know as an 
arust, that it wouldn’t do, would it, Paul? ” 

Dumas shook his head. “ No, Christopher, it wouldn’t do. You’re 

nght there.” 

Kit’s dejection was complete. “ It was all right until she got to be 
seventeen or so. Now it’s a chronic pain with me. I don’t know how 
long I can take it—seeing her grow lovelier all the time; watching 
youngsters like this Drake fall in love with her; and some day seeing 
her fall in love with one of them.” & 

It s tough luck, old man,” Dumas sympathized. “ You’ve been 
damned unselfish about it all. But you’ve hung around that family 
too'much. You should stay clear of her for a while. That might 
help. Instead of punishing yourself continually.” 

I know she s got to be happy,” said Kit. “ She’s not the sort to 
nourish on frustrated love. I have a notion that Gabrielle will find 
her happiness in the old human way—with a husband and babies 
rather than with her voice.” ’ 

I hate to hear you say that, Christopher. I hope it isn’t true 
But you know her better than I. You know that curious family strain 
that makes them all follow their bents. Of course, what I would like 
is to see Gabrielle have both a career and marriage. If she can take 
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both The elder girl interests me. If she had Gabrielle’s voice 
would get into opera no matter what. Not that I think she is’any¬ 
where near Gabrielle’s equal. But I do admire her drive.” 1 

bitchy mC 3 W ° man With 3 heart 3117 day ’” Said Kit “ JuIia ’ s a 

“Perhaps,” Dumas compromised. “But with the sort of spirit 
that pushes one on. I like it. In the case of a career. Too much 
talent has been lost to the world because of soft hearts and soft heads 
i ou ve got to have a strain of iron to master opera.” 

Kit looked up with interest. “ What chance has Gabriclle at opera 
actually? he asked. r ’ 

‘•‘'Every chance. Why? ” 

Well, opera seems such a dim prospect for anyone now. Either 
here or abroad. Who cares? ” “ Cr 

“True enough Blame radio for that. And the films. But it’s 
not dead, Christopher. And Gabrielle has what it needs.” 

Kit took Dumas’ advice and saw little of the Livingstons for the 
rest of the summer, but the only effect was to make him more restless 

and unhappy. His profession could not fill his time altogether. H s 

famOy £nendS rem ° te “ hlS thou g hts compared with his adopted 

By early fall he had succumbed completely to the old urgency and 
dropped in at the Livingston house more often, relaxing in the wlrmth 

than ever' 7 R eemmg 1^' G I abrkIle seemed more desirable to hil 

ft gr ° W,h W “ * PParent ' H “ f* 1 ^ 1 »«<*» 

J-\ d finishe f hi S h s f hool = but at Mary’s insistence, she helped 
with the housework instead of looking for work ° 

“J he mendin S al ° ne ’’;. she told Ki b her abundant good humour 
p r ing in her smile, is worth a darn good salary,” Her smile 
ipped into a laugh. “But between you and me Christopher 

I'd £ tork*“ S ' p '““ " th ,Ulia " Gab ' M '' f “ 

,au8l “ d ' “ Wdl ' s “- . 

tL ,am k,'“' J i“, lia ‘ plaihed thro "S b ra '0"drenched 
sdreets to vote the Republican ticket. Mary accompanied them but 

it 2"“° “ “ ■'» ^ - “2 

i £ dep'St „*^ "*• ^ - ta. Hoover 
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V* Well-” began Mary and screeched as a passing automobile 

sprayed mud against her legs. “ I told you we should have taken 
the car,” she berated James. 

He looked at her and remembered a day during their courtship 
when he and Mary had tramped several miles in the rain. The sky 
had been slate-grey and low-hanging, too, and the rain had slapped 
their faces in the same way. She must have hated it then, too, he 
surmised, the haze of memory lifting briefly in a hopeless attempt to 
relate the Mary of to-day with the young, golden-haired Mary who 
had seemed so desirable to him then. 

Mary took the Democratic landslide as a personal triumph. “ I 
was sure I picked the winning side,” she persisted, as each return over 
the radio gave Roosevelt a rising majority of votes. 

“You really should follow the races, ma,” Jimmy suggested. 
“ You’d help the family a lot. You might put us on easy street. 
Without a bit of help from father.” 

Mary frowned. “ Sour grapes.” 

“ Well, what’s Roosevelt going to do with Hoover’s baby now that 
he’s got it? ” demanded Julia, always bitter in defeat. 

“ Change its pants, probably,” Jimmy grinned. 

Janies tossed the Beacon to the floor. “It looks as if the nation 
crossed up Maine,” he commented, surveying his assembled family. 
^-Christmas cheered December, but the first of January ushered in 
a shadowed new year. 

“ Nineteen thirty-three,” Gabrielle murmured close to Rufus’ 
ear as they watched the guests at Albin Smith’s annual party. 

“ Here’s to you, Rufus. Happiness and prosperity for all the New 
Year! ” 

His eyes held hers for a moment. Gabrielle’s were dark with 
feeling, but the expression behind them was remote. She wore a 
chartreuse taffeta gown that swung out from her hips to the toes of 
her silver slippers. Her cheeks were pale against the dark line of her 
hair, curling sofdy around her head. 

Rufus leaned towards her, his glass high, his eyes devouring her. 

“ Gabrielle—Gabrielle! Let’s drink to you. May you-—for ever_ 

be as lovely as you are to-night.” 

In the Queen Anne Lounge at the Brewster Hotel, a new young 
man pushed Julia over the crowded dance-floor. She looked her best, 
her hair a shining cap for her head. A plain black dress, touched up 
with the red roses her escort had sent her, gave her distinction in the 
crowd of hooting, gambolling revellers. Julia had never forgotten 
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the lesson Elle had taught her. She dressed now with taste ait^S 
restraint. 

But Julia was not happy. She was bored. Another year gone and 
where was she? She wished she had accepted Bob Spencer’s invitation 
instead of Ronald De Laney’s. Earlier in the evening she had decided 
that Ronald was not only unimportant; he was also dull. Nice-looking 
and well-groomed, of course, but he took too many trips outside. His 
furtive drinking made her sick, principally because he could not hold, 
his liquor. He had nothing to talk about but himself, and that soon 
palled with another egotist like Julia. He danced like a lumbering 
truck and her slippers were wholly ruined. ' 

When she sank into bed that night, Julia marked down New 
Year’s Eve, 1932, as a total loss in her calendar. 

For James the year that followed was one of such financial stress 
that even he was forced to take notice. Fees lagged; cases were in¬ 
frequent. His routine tax business alone kept his head above water. 
He borrowed money from Kit to pay the taxes on his house. This was 
his first big surrender to Mary’s nagging. It irked his spirit and made 
him unwontedly ill-natured. 

“ I hate to do this, Kit. Lord, how I hate it. We’re already in your 
debt in every possible way. But if you can spare the money, it’s 
easier to take it from you than from anyone. I could take the 
remainder of Raleigh’s money to tide me over-, but that belongs to 
Jimmy. He still has another year at college, you know.” ^ 

“ You needn’t apologize, James. You know damn well I’m glad 
to loan it to you.” 

“ Til give you the house as collateral-” 

“Like hell you will! ” Kit roared. “ Your word is good enough 
for me. I’ll get the money from the bank to-morrow.” 

“ Thanks, Kit. I’ll have the note ready for you. I don’t know 
where we Livingstons would be without you. Curing our ills. Giving 
us your companionship. Starting Gabrielle with Dumas. Now this. 
Really, we owe you a lot.” 

James opened the liquor-cabinet and poured Kit a whisky and soda; 
then a double for himself. A staunch friend, Kit. Never by so much 
as a glance had he shown that he thought James might cut down on 
this expensive indulgence of his. 

“ I suppose every man goes through life with some particular noose 
around his neck,” said James. “ But money’s always been mine. I 
can’t make it or keep it, as father did, or great-grandfather either. 
They had the knack. It’s been left out of me.” He tossed his liquor 
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cfewn. “ Even the board money from the girls goes down the drain 
with a twist of the faucet.” He frowned suddenly. “ Did you know 
that Gabrielle stopped one lesson with Dumas to give me more 
money? Not at my instigation. She wouldn’t tell me why, but, of 
course, it was Mary. I went around belching fire and brimstone for a 

while, but you know how Mary is about money. As for Gabrielle_ 

well, she has a stubborn streak a mile wide, in spite of that soft 
manner of hers. I couldn’t budge her.” 

“ You should be glad she’s independent.” 

I am. But even independence can be carried too far.” 

Kit said nothing. He never ceased to marvel at the strange union 
of James and Mary.. He had every sympathy for James, but deep 
inside him was an ingrained regional knowledge of Mary’s thrifty 
qualms and fears. A hopeless deadlock, stretching over the years, the 
result of temperamental differences too strong to overcome. 
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January i, 1934 

For Julia the year just ended was a prison against whose bars she 
had beaten her hands in vain. 

For Gabrielle the months had been busy and productive. She had 
done hard, steady work, wearying at times, but rich with aesthetic 
satisfaction as she mastered one role after another, as her knowledge of 
languages progressed, as her understanding deepened and her sense 
of values became more acute. There had been interludes of recreation, 
too, but primarily it had been a year of study and growth. 

She was sitting now on the bed putting her New Year’s Eve 
souvenirs into a box. She glanced reminiscently into the compartment 
labelled 1933. Reservation cards and a menu from the Lowry Hotel 
in St. Paul; a paper napkin from the Town Talk Cafe; a place card 
from a dinner at the Brewster Hotel. Withered flowers, their per¬ 
fume heavy and sickening now with decay. Silly hats. A loud 
bandana that Rufus had tied around her neck on a horseback ride. 
Horns. A napkin from a skating-party. 

Julia lounged on the opposite side of the bed. She wore a house- 
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coat of changing lavender taffeta. Her hair was smooth clear goM. 
She watched Gabrielle with measuring eyes. 

“Is all that junk souvenirs from places you’ve been with Rufus? ” 

Gabrielle nodded, her smile faintly wistful over so many memories* 
“ I don’t have time to see him much, so when we do have a chance, 
we celebrate.” 

Julia’s glance slanted over the dark head. “ Where’s your voice 
getting you, anyway, Gabrielle? As far as I can see, it’s not worth 
all the time and money it’s costing you.” 

Gabrielle’s smile faded quickly. “ Oh, yes, it’s worth it,” she 
responded soberly. “ You couldn’t imagine the satisfaction I get 
from it, Julia. Deep inside me. Don’t you ever enjoy your work, 
just for its own sake? ” 

“ Not mine,” said Julia acidly. 

“ Well, I suppose what a person does makes a difference. I can’t 
say that my work in Dr. Chambers’ office has been more than a means 
to an end. But my studies are different, Julia. I couldn’t begin to 
tell you what I have gained from them. And this is only the begin¬ 
ning. Dumas says I can probably go on the concert stage in another 
year if I want to. But he would prefer me to study abroad for a year 
first-” 

“Abroad! ” 

“ Yes. That’s essential for opera. For the languages, if for nothing 
else.” 

Julia did not look at Gabrielle. She had a sick feeling in the pit of 
her stomach. 

“ If that’s how it is, then why doesn’t Dumas stick around and 
teach you instead of traipsing all over the country on concert 
tours? ” 

Gabrielle’s head came up with a jerk. “ Nobody in this family 

except father—seems to understand that my lessons don’t support 
Mr. Dumas.” . 

“ He has other pupils, hasn’t he? ” 

“ Yes,” snapped Gabrielle, “ and they’re glad to study under him. 
Whether for one month or ten. It’s a privilege to have such a 
teacher. Anyway, he’s not touring this year at all.” 

“ How nice of him! ” 

Gabrielle slammed the lid on her box of souvenirs, her usual good 
nature strained to the limit. “ I’d like to know what difference it 
makes to you whether I do anything with my voice or not. It’s no 
skin off you.” 
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> “ Waste is waste,” said Julia sententiously. She picked up the 
book she had discarded. r * 

But Gabrielle would not let it go at that. Julia had started the 
argument. She might as well follow it through. “ Have you 
done anything so spectacular that you can criticize me? ” she 
demanded. 

„ f la , mes f Julia ’ s cheeks £ou g ht Barnes in her eyes for supremacy. 

At least I save my money.” r J 

“For what?” Gabrielle’s glance rested on the tide of the book 
in Julia s hands. Manners for Millions. Goodness! You could 
teach etiquette, I suppose. You read enough about it.” 

Julia’s mouth opened and closed suddenly. With slowly widening 
eyes she stared at her sister. “ Why not? ” she whispered to herself 

Why not? 

Holding the large box in her arms, Gabrielle slid off the side of 
the bed She hesitated. “Julia, I’m sorry I was so nasty—” 

But Juba had already forgotten Gabrielle. She was gazing in pre¬ 
occupation at the fire curling around the wood in the grate 

Gabrielle shrugged and walked over to the wall-cupboard to store 
her box. After she had gone downstairs, Julia still sat on the bed. 
flunking. Thinking. In a burst of excitement she tossed the book 
aside and sprang to her feet. She paced back and forth in front of 
^pae fire. 

. Possibilities without end,” she assured herself. “ Personality 
Etiquette. Clothes. Colours. Coiffures. Why not? Julia Livingston 

—expert on etiquette.” 6 

She hunted for a cigarette and found one in the little glass dish on 
the night-stand She smoked as she walked, her mind opening to 
strange vistas of accomplishment and power. There was space in 
America for more than one Emily Post. When she finished her 
cigarette, she hurried down to the library for pen and paper. In the 
front hall she met Jimmy and another young man. Both wore 
leather jackets and breeches. Both had skates tucked under their 
arms. 

'Jimmy introduced Oliver Johnson to Julia. Oliver’s brown eves 
glistened over Julia’s polished beauty. y 

“We’re waiting for Sue,” Jimmy said. “She’s going skating 
with us. He strode to the stairway and yelled, “ Hey, Sue, shake 
a leg! 

Sue’s voice floated down to them. “ Coming! ” 

Julia continued on her way to the library. It was deserted, but 
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fearful of interruptions, she took the writing materials to her room# 
There, seated in the rose-coloured wing-chair, she oudined her plans* 
She wrote hastily, then lapsed into thought, then scribbled again! 
She crossed out certain items and rearranged her outline, not once 
big; many times. 

AH afternoon she planned while the life of the house went on 
about her. Gabrielle poked her head around the door to ask if she 
wanted tea, but Julia waved her away curtly. She did go down to 
dinner, however, still wearing her house-coat, but it might have been 
a glittering evening gown, so electrically did it clothe her. The candle¬ 
light enhanced her animation, lent romance to the quickening colour 
in her cheeks, the sparkle in her eyes. Young Johnson fell in love 
with her and completely forgot Sue, who lamented to Rufus later, 

“ That’s what comes of having two good-looking sisters. I never get 
any men.” 6 

Bigamist, accused Rufus, and laughed as her reluctant laughter 
bubbled. “ Of course,” he added, “ you wouldn’t want anyone so 
susceptible as Oliver.” 


Maybe not, Sue granted. £< But I do want someone.” 

Julia scarcely noticed Oliver. If she had, his admiration would 
have pleased her; but his infatuation would have entrenched her 
further in her instinctive sense of superiority. 

As the days wore on, her inner enthusiasm increased, flickered 
settled around a routine of study. For Julia had decided to devottT 
herself to a year’s research before she opened her school. Her 
collection of notes and memoranda bore the heading “ School of 
Individuality.” After testing out various names for it, she decided 
that individuality was the line for her to follow. It was different 
and it covered a wider field than etiquette alone. 

Julia s research was done with thoroughness and purpose. She 
skimmed the public library shelves for everything she could find on 
etiquette, personality, psychology, hobbies. She clipped fromlhe 
papers articles dealing with styles, manners, habits, and make-up. 
one read the magazines on any related subject. She enrolled in a 
diction class at the Hanover School of Speech and an extension courst 
m speech at West River College. Her note-books accumulated; her 
manner became more secretive. 


Jimmy and the others were consumed with curiosity, but Gabrielle 
alone guessed what all this strange activity meant. She found Julia 
in their bedroom one evening engrossed in The Psychology of Per- 
sQuality. Similar books lay on the floor at her feet. 
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> Julia ignored Gabrielle, but Gabrielle said “ Sa • 

do i( . ? „ ° 5 vjiuuciic said, 5o you re going to 

“Do what? ” Julia’s voice was cold and unrevealing, 
nes?’ S3t n ° n SettCe - “ G ° int0 1116 Penality busi- 
“ Well? ” 

“ I think it’s a good thing for you to do, Julia. It’s unusual and 
y °“ P“ r f across - Anyway, I wish you luck.” 

, , 1 h “ ks ’ said J ulla uncommunicatively and went back to her 

book. She could not bear now to remember that her idea had come 
from a chance suggestion made by Gabrielle. But with her sister in 
the room her attention wandered. At last she marked her place in 

” e V nd ^ ° n Ae sma11 table b «ide he^ chair. 
What s this? she inquired. “ A Rufus or a voice night? ” 

•S b “ vdii. 

Julia repeated her question. 

“ J U / US wants , t0 ta ke me to the Steiger’s, but I don’t know if I 
can get up enough ambition to get ready. I’m so tired, Julia.” 

, Toomuch night life. You’d better cut down on one thing or the 
peaked''^’ 61 ' ^ StUdlCS ° r yOUr recreation - You’re looking awfully 

Toomucb somediing,” Gabrielle agreed, “ but it’s certainly not 

rose “ C Tk mght u fe c ^ er f f igUe Was visible in cvery Iine as she 
This is the first date I’ve had with Rufus in a week.” 

Who s that hard on? You or Rufus? ” 

Gabrieile flushed. “ Rufus knows I can’t do everything ” 

Maybe so. But I should think he’d get tired of waiting for you 

.to do something. & 7 

“ He seems to understand. He has work to do too ” 

Gabri L elle teg™ T to ^dress slowly. She felt better after her bath 
When she returned to the bedroom, she found Julia pulling a sheer 
wool-crepe dress over her head. The soft blue cloth settled clinginglv ’ 
about her body, etching Julia’s excellent figure. 

Going out? ” Gabrielle observed. . 

Julia fastened a silver clip at her throat. “ Jerald Hale called He 
suggested the Hammond Cafe.” 

“ Oh, ritzy. Who’s Jerald Hale? ” 

“ A professor at West River.” 

“ Does he have whiskers? ” teased Gabrielle. 

“ Did you ever see me out with anyone who did? ” Julia retorted 
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Gabrielle laughed. “ Oh, Julia, I was only kidding.” 

“ It wasn’t funny.” ^ 

Gabrielle was searching through her wardrobe for a suitable dress. 
“ I never seem to have anything new.” 

“ As I’ve said before-” 

“ I know, I know,” Gabrielle interrupted. “ I spend too much 
money on my voice.” 

She chose a rose silk crepe, thinking that its pinkish tone might 
conceal her weariness. She wondered how she could drag herself 
through the evening. Julia went out with such swing and zest 
Gabrieli envied her her physical vitality. 

When Rufus arrived, she was resting in the living-room. He 
took her hands and smiled at her before he kissed her. “ I’m so darn 
glad to see you, Gabrielle. And you look charming.” 

“ I don’t feel it, Rufus. I feel half dead. Would you mind very 
much if we didn’t go dancing to-nightP ” 

His eyes swept her face and body. This time they did not miss 
the tired head, the drooping shoulders. “ Of course not. Sit down, 
Gabrielle. What have you been doing? Working too hard? ” * 

“ Perhaps.” She sank gratefully into a chair. “ But I don’t like 
to disappoint you.” 

He laid a firm hand over one of her listless ones. “ If p m w ith 
you,” he told her truthfully, “ I’m not disappointed.” 

“ How nice y° u are, Rufus! ” She sighed. “ Fm afraid I won# 
even be good company.” 

“ F °rget all that. Relax. I’ll find some music on the radio and 
you can listen Or not as you like. I can do with a bit of relaxation 
myself. Then in a half-hour, I’ll take you for a drive and we’ll stop 
at some quiet spot for a cup of tea. How does that sound? ” 

“ Heavenly.” 

In less than five minutes, Gabrielle crumpled into exhausted sleep. 
Through the hushed radio music, Rufus watched her, yearned overTier 
seekmgly. ^ It was becoming increasingly difficult for him to keep 
their relationship on its present detached physical level. Yet some 
intuitive restraint held him in check, subduing his desire for a sign 
of awakening in Gabrielle. It was a new routine for Rufus, who had 
always taken what he wanted in the past. He was not blind to the 
danger of losing her by holding off too long. He knew that Gabrielle 
was not unconscious of sex. Through her studies, if not her personal 
knowledge, she was becoming increasingly aware of the total range 
of emotional experience, but it was amply clear to Rufus that passion 
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^as still only a mental acknowledgment with her rather than a 

physical understanding. 

In the midst of Rufus’ uneasy vigil, James passed along the hall 
and paused in the doorway. Rufus motioned him to silence. James 
saw Gabrielle, nodded, and tiptoed away. But she awoke sharply, as 
if she had sensed his passing. She sat up in alarm. 

“ Rufus! How terrible of me! How long did I sleep? ” 

“ Nearly an hour.” 

“ You should have wakened me.” 

Rufus smiled at her, wondering if she could have any inkling of 
the struggle that he had been through. “ Why? ” he asked. “ You 
were so tired. Do you feel better? ” 

“ Much better. Shall we go for a ride now? ” 

Gabrielle rose, stretching, the lines of her body unfolding in a 
lovely curve. She smiled at Rufus, but her eyes held the absent look 
of one who has wandered in the distant pastures of sleep and has 
not quite found his way back to reality again. 
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Paul DUMAS frowned over Gabrielle. She had just finished her 
first scale, and her weariness veiled her voice like mist. There were 
times when he wondered if he could pull her through the necessary 
amount of training, so deep was her lassitude. Yet he knew it was 
purely' bodily; that her spirit never flagged. 

“ Not another note,” he ordered her now. “ You’re going home 
and to bed.” 

•Gabrielle protested. “ I rested all week-end.” 

“ But not half enough.” He contemplated her thoughtfully. 
“ Have you seen Christopher at all? ” 

She sat down in an armchair. “ Often. It’s a blood condition he’s 
always thought I d outgrow. Evidently I haven’t, because from time 
to time this dreadful feeling of fatigue returns.” 

“ It’s not good for your music, Gabrielle,” said Dumas sharply. 
“ singer, more than any other artist, needs physical exuberance. 
Can’t you simplify your life, instead of trying to do so many things? ” 
He remembered a younger Gabrielle, utterly spent. “ You’ll lose your 
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grip, and that would be a pity, having got this far. You must do 
something about it. Let me see—you work from nine to five in D? 
Cameron’s office. On Wednesdays and Fridays you have a lesson 

with me. Monday, Tuesday and Thursday, you practise your scales 
exercises and solos-” 7 s > 

“Saturdays and Sundays, too.” 

=.11 t-f, Then ^° n t0 A° f 11131 C ° me y ° Ur lan guages, your musical histories 
all the reading I have suggested. And I suppose an engagement with 
Rufus now and again. Or a Symphony concert with Christopher 
y dear childdo you ever have time just to sit and think? ” P 

, ,r ab "T S1 A ed ’ Not often.” Her cheeks were deathly pale Tr 

bothered her when Dumas detected her exhaustion, for she felt'this 
was something she would always have to fight She knew alr^r? 
*a, „ was having a debiliradngWt on he/work ^ 

Dumas ran his hands through his hair, and spoke to Gabrielle more 
decisively than he ever had before. “ You’ve got to cut your a titties 
to a minimum. Your hour with me on Wednesdays and Fridays A 

one ionrfi°d SCa t T* eXercises each ni g ht > an hour of singing 7 For 
mnd^ r f dr °f hn 8 ua S es and musical studies. Begin them again 
moderately. An hour a night divided between the L T„ g 

,0 " v“v W b”T f “'7 “ D °“ *m -mi reaaonab™ 

y ° UVe “ ,d “- m »' >»>"“. »= countless 

T JvJ m a ° 7 h ° USe ’,” he “needed, but with a clear picture of theT 
t iTr S m mlnd hC dld n ° £ d ° ubt that the aggravation 

Gabrielle’s eyes answered his question before she did “ Yes RufiK 

h« ‘X»™SS; g sh “S S on” r o ^ together. cL£g 

1 f“ im ” sib,c 

luncd forward, her hands’ righi'm ho tp “ S°don°t bT" ^ 

[ suppose, Mr. Dumas! Yon thhdel don&now wtaFm ^ 









Dumas replied, 
^love with Rufus.” 


I believe you, Gabrielle. I know you’re not in 
Well, he isn’t. If he 


But you think Rufus is in love with me^ 
were, he’d tell me so.” 

' “ T?R^ g T WiSh ° r u° rig .^ to 11 s P cak for Rufus . D umas assured her 
If Rufus loves you, he will tell you, Gabrielle ” * 5 

time!” fr0Wned " litde ' “ YeS ’ 1 $U PP° se he In ^ own good 

You underestimate Rufus. In your own good time Gabrielle ” 

m you ’ re rigH of course - 1 ^ 

“ ^ now you are - But you’re not alone.” 

Which is no excuse. But I’m glad anyway.” 

-V 0Se ‘ ” <<rm g ° ing h ° me now and wil1 E° straight to bed. I 
hall do as you suggest too. And for the next month I’ll be in bed 
every night by eight o’clock.” 

“Oh, make it nine,” suggested Dumas, laughing. 

After this talk with Dumas, life flowed more evenly for Gabrielle 
She felt much more relaxed. She did not loaf, but she ran her music 

full rid °l r g U mn j 6r '. GraduaI1 y her k«lth improved; and, in 
ull tide, her humour and gaiety. She started to save—a dollar here a 

o ar ere, for her year abroad. Her heart danced fantastically again 
as she pictured herself treading the same boards as Lilli Lehmann^ Jenny 

^anriv/fT ^ ra u' Instlnctivel y she knew that she was a dubious 

dismal ° r uT’ bu | t . Wltl1 her new vitalit y of outlook this did not 
dismay her. Before, ultimate success had been a dream, a misty grail 

Now resolute purpose backed her talent. Together then pace waf not 
feverish; it was steadily adventurous. 

=,nf? er / 0ice t 0 i° k ° n a new P ualit y> which Rufus noticed and 

andfirn iTr^ H P T £ ' . Hc W3S conscious of more strength 
and fare in Gabrielle. When he mentioned it to her she felt un 

Slid ltS implicati0ns - *>■* want my voice’to be har^ 

Never that. I mean it’s more vibrant. It has a richer quality ” 
Dumas concurred with Rufus’ observation. “ Don’t think you can 
spoil your voice with growth, Gabrielle. You’re one person who can 
never do that. You have a gracious mind.” 

Gabrielle felt within herself the warm rushing tide of power It 
made her work easier. It drew her into closer sympathy with Rufus 

—eve^T i! nd S°° d I^mour were noticed by the whole family 
-even Julia, who concluded that Gabrielle’s glitter must come froi 
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a slowly dawning love for Rufus. She had never been able to mafc 
out just what her sister’s feelings for him were. % " 

But Gabrielle was due for a surprise from Rufus that shook the 
foundations of her daily existence for a time. They had accompanied 
Jerald Hale and Julia to Win Smith’s show at the Commodore theatre. 
They had stood in line for an hour in a packed lobby and waited for 
the end of one performance to dislodge applauding spectators from 
their seats. 

“ I’ll bet some of them stay for two shows,” Julia said, shifting her 
weight from one foot to the other. 

Rufus chuckled. “ Five to one we do, too! ” 

They did. Twice they watched a gilded car, wheels moving, a girl 
in the driver’s seat, rise from the pit. They listened to buoyant music 
and laughed at the antics of the band. They heard the swoop of 
The Man on the Flying Trapeze as played by the Smith band in 
imitation of other band leaders. Their hands joined the rush of 
applause for the haunting Smo\e Gets in Your Eyes and the popular 
Love in Bloom. 

After the show, all four trooped to the Queen Anne Lounge in the 
Brewster Hotel for cocktails and dancing. Rufus and Gabrielle started 
over the tiled floor to the tune of Moonlight Bay. 

“ Having a good time? ” Rufus asked, devotion deep in his 
eyes. 

“ Wonderful,” replied Gabrielle. “ I always do when I’m with you,*, 
Rufus. You know, I never did things like this until I met you.” 

His lips brushed her hair, but the caress was light and without her 
knowledge. His arms tightened about her fractionally. “That’s 
something,” he said. 

Tile ^ orchestra played The Old Spinning Wheel. Rufus said, 

“ Gabrielle, I have something to tell you.” 

Her mind returned to him from the song, “ Yes? ” 

He thought, “ I love you, Gabrielle.” But he announced quietly, 

I m going to Chicago next week. I’ll be gone for a year.” 

They lost step to her startled hesitation. “ Rufus! ” 

He hoped her heart meant all that that one word indicated. He 
hoped, too, that the music wouldn’t stop just yet. 

Rufus, a whole year! ” Gabrielle looked her dismay. “ But_ 

I’m going to miss you terribly.” 

“ Well > y° u know we’re opening a branch office in the Chicago 
loop, and I have to start things moving out there. It’s only temporary, 
Gabrielle, but it has to be done. You know how we’re growing.” 
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“Yes, yes, Rufus, and I’m so glad for you. It’s wonderful how 
ffeur business grows.” 

The song ended, and they walked slowly toward their table. 
Gabrielle was still a little dazed. She had come to count on Rufus as 
she did on Dumas and Kit. “ I can’t believe it,” she said at last. 

While Julia and Jerald danced, Rufus ordered another Martini. 
Gabrielle sipped her drink half-heartedly. Rufus followed every move¬ 
ment she made. Desire for her gripped him intolerably. For some 
time past his passive role and Gabrielle’s assumption of an interminable 
friendship had been unendurable. He now felt a persistent and over¬ 
whelming need of her love. 

“ Gabrielle ! ” He reached across the table to take her hand. Her 
fingers were cool, yet curiously thrilling in his clasp. “Gabrielle, 
your music means everything to you now, doesn’t it? ” 

Her eyes met his honestly. She knew what was in his mind—that 
Rufus was tired of the light hold they had on one another; that he 
sought a deeper satisfaction. “ Yes, Rufus, it does,” she said, after a 
long pause. 

For a torn moment, he hated her voice. In one year, two years, it 
might take her anywhere—certainly farther away from him. But 
almost at once he told himself that in the end time would not matter. 
He would always be there, wanting her. 

. The pressure of her fingers remained in his hand. He looked at 

empty palm before he picked up his cocktail. Then he lifted the 
glass, and as he smiled at her over its rim, the pain retreated in his 
eyes. “You’ll write to me, Gabrielle? ” he asked. 

She wiped tears from her lashes. A smile trembled across her 
mouth. “ Of course I will, Rufus.” 

The Saturday he left for Chicago, he lunched with the Livingstons. 
The dining-room was cool and shadowed, immeasurably deep in its 
past. Touching the old plates, the thin silver spoons, Rufus thought, 
awa y £r°m home.” For a moment he wished that he 
could recover his former blithe indifference to all things and all people. 
In his new gravity, so many things stirred him to the quick. 

When he left for the station, everyone except Gabrielle said good¬ 
bye to him at the door. Affectionately they wished him good luck 
and God-speed. Only Julia’s handshake lacked cordiality. David, 
always interested in his serious way in the goings-on of his elders, 
hung over him with reluctance to let him go. “ We wanted to go to 
the train with you, Rufus,” he said. “ But father said just Gabrielle 
ought to go.” 
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“ Thank you, David.” His glance met James’ smile over the boy’s 
curly head. “ Your father is a very wise man.” ^ 

Rufus and Gabrielle took a taxi to the Union depot, for Rufus had 
stored his car. They were silent most of the way. Gabrielle pressed 
her hands over her eyes. 

“ Headache? ” asked Rufus quickly. 

“ No—oo,” quavered Gabrielle. “ I’m going to cry.” 

The cab pulled up in front of the station. The Union clock gave 
Rufus barely time to make the train. He tossed his bags to a Red 
Cap, and he and Gabrielle rushed through the waiting-room to the 
elevators. But one slid away from them, so they took the stairs. 
Breathless, they pulled up before the waiting train. 

“ Air-conditioned,” said Gabrielle, staring through a veil of tears 
at the coach. 

Rufus tipped the porter. Then he turned uncertainly to Gabrielle 

She said, “Rufus, don’t go! ” 

He swept her into his arms. 

“ All aboard ! All-11 a—board ! ” 

Rufus kissed her. As he had never kissed her before—a swift hard 
kiss that demanded and hungered. Gabrielle’s pulses leapt tt> its 
strangeness. r 

“ be back for Christmas,” he said, releasing her 

“ Al-11 a-board! ” 


The porter caught his bags, and Rufus swung himself up the stenfe 
Waving good-bye to him, Gabrielle remembered Dumas’ departure. 
I wonder if I’ll always be crying at railroad stations? ” she thought 
She never forgot the loneliness Rufus’ absence brought her. His 
letters came at least twice a week. They were interesting and gay but 
they were not Rufus. He wrote of his business, which was constantly 
expanding. He mentioned movies, and, occasionally, a play. He 
never burdened her emotionally except to say, “ I miss you a lot 
Gabrielle. Saturdays and Sundays don’t seem the same when Em not 
banging your knocker.” > ^ 

m 5 e did , n f tell °{ resde f nights, of long, lonely-walks, of solitary 
meals; or later of the inadequacy of other women’s companionship. 
Kutus, who had always been able to attune himself to a new girl, now 
knew beyond doubt that he could not escape from Gabrielle’s spell. 
In leaving her he had hoped to test its strength, perhaps to end it 
And Gabrielle, lying awake in the four-poster bed, with spring 

h '“if 1 t, Wmd ° WS ’ “ l 0U S ht love him, I miss 

him so much. What—I wonder— 1 ^ the boundary-line between liking 







agd love, and how shall I know when I cross it? ” And over and 
over, “ Why do I know so surely that this is not love? ” 

But her loneliness for Rufus brought a nostalgic note into 
Gabrielle’s work. Dumas noticed it at once and righdy interpreted 
it as another symptom of growth. 
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Xbf June, Jimmy received his Bachelor of Laws degree from the 
University of Minnesota. The Livingstons, augmented by Kit and 
Jerald hfale, attended his commencement exercises cti masse. They 
sat in the hot, semi-darkness of the stadium, murmured among them¬ 
selves, brushed away mosquitoes and waited. David sat like a young 
dreamer, envisioning his own future, and Larry, whose interests were 
confined largely to the athletic side of academic life, murmured with 
Sue. 

In their different ways, they all felt pride in Jimmy, who had wise¬ 
cracked his way to a Bachelor of Laws degree, but with so much stal¬ 
wart support of the family foundations that they all knew they owed 
^m much. James felt that his eldest son might never impart much 
dignity to the family name, but he valued his sparkling qualities. He 
had a strong dash of the second James Livingston in him. 

Mary beamed over Jimmy’s graduation, remembering the loads of 
wood he had carried for every fireplace in the house, the dishes he had 
washed, the errands he had run, and all with actual good nature, in 
spite of his loud complaints. But when the Dean of the Law School 
finally presented his candidates to the President, her son was just 
another black-robed figure who marched upon the huge stage and off 
again, clutching a small folder. However, the Livingstons and their 
guests applauded furiously. Then, thankful that the end of the pro¬ 
gramme was in sight, they fought mosquitoes in earnest. 

At the close of the exercises, the family met Jimmy at gate nine and 
rushed him to the Curtis Hotel in Minneapolis for a celebration which 
Kit had planned in Jimmy’s honour. Jimmy and Gabrielle, sitting 
side by side at their table in the dining-room, struck a starding 
resemblance to each other. 6 

“ Ike and Mike,” Kit dubbed them. 
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“ Why? ” demanded Julia. “ They don’t look alike-” ami 

slurred into silence because, strangely, they did. * 

“ Jimmy’s blond and Gabrielle’s dark,” Mary pointed out matter- 
of-factly. “They aren’t alike at all, except that they’re both 
thin.” 

“It’s the^internal transcending the external,” James decided. He 
turned to his wife. “ Like to jig, Mary? ” 

A faint light brightened Mary’s features. As quickly as it had 
come, the radiance died. “ You dance with Gabrielle,” she said 
“ I’m tired.” 


The old barrier between them rose in James’ mind. There was no 
way of climbing it, for it was based on weariness and disillusion. It 
did not even have the sharp savour of hate. There was no sting 
behind it, just staleness. ° 

Larry stayed with Mary. Everyone else danced but David, who 
stared, eyes glistening, at the crowded dance-floor, his mind busy with 
the fantasies of the future. He would be an architect, thought David. 
He would design tall buildings that scraped the clouds. He wouldn’t 
sell in a grocery store. He wouldn’t add up figures in an office. But 
like Jimmy, he would graduate from the University of Minnesota! 
And when he did, he would know more than Jimmy, who had learned 
little from his books, in David’s opinion. 

Jerald Hale piloted Julia toward a clear spot near the orchestra 
It was his first introduction to the Livingston clan in its entiret# 
Although less impressive without the background of their fine home 
they struck him at once as being an original family group. 

Y°ur family s remarkable,” he told Julia. “ Being an only child 
Ive always looked longingly at mobs of brothers and sisters.” ’ 

"Jkfy are fun >” I uiia agreed reluctantly, “although they drive 
me dafiy at times, particularly to-day’s star.” She stared at Jimmy. 

But I couldn’t imagine life without them.” ; 

* like Sue, Jerald said. “ She’s such a jolly sort of persohA- 

Julia s body stiffened. “ Sue likes big families, too,” she said, her 
voice edged. ’ 

Kit had the next dance with Gabrielle. He spoke only once and 
then it was to say, “You dance beautifully, Gabrielle.” Otherwise 
he was content to hold her graceful body in his arms . 

Gabrielle enjoyed proximity to Kit Of all the men she knew he 
gave er e greatest sense of security. She was conscious of the 
qmet demand behmd Rufus’ manner, of Dumas’ exigency for her 
work. But Kit demanded nothing. He enveloped her in repose and 
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-i% feeling of safety. She felt at peace with him-an old childhood 
mend who would never betray or desert her. 

“ God, I might be her grandfather,” thought Kit with a sense of 
despair as he swung around with her, reading something of what 
was in her thoughts. Why can’t I keep away from her, instead of 

tn°K?r S u 'V’r Each d V she gr™ more desirable 

to Kit, but each day she travelled farther away from him 

But no complexities stood between Jerald and Sue as they bumped 

gaily over the floor, completely at ease in each other’s company 

of red 6 n6V6f bCen h 6 " 6 bef ° re ’” Said SUC ’ ^ m ° Uth 3 ha PPy 

Jerald almost said, “ We’ll come here often if you like it.” He 
caught himself in time. Instead he observed, “ You get a lot of fun 
out of life, don t you? ” And held her a little closer. 

u-jj 1 ? w ^ lrle , d l ulla in a maze of circles. “Loosen up,” he 
chided her, breaking from a whirl into a long glide. “ Bend your 
b a ck It won’t break.” And swung her merrily again. 7 

Julia s smile had frozen. “ Jimmy Livingston-” she whispered 

furiously, but Jimmy hummed I’ll String Along With Yok and 
whirled with abandon. 

For Jimmy the day was one of release. College had been a grind 
tor hnn. He was anxious to put aside his books and get down to a 
irmtful job. & 

it? ,/ €£dous - ? ” he teased Julia. “ Because you didn’t go through with 
“ You’re insufferable,” she told him. 

There were times when Julia felt that she had cut a notch out of her 
career by leaving college so soon, but it was impossible for her to 
openly admit an error of judgment. If she had done it, it must be 
right. Her sense of infallibility was fixed. 

The following week Jimmy astonished the family by going to work 
for Rufus’ candy company. At first he had been dubious about accept- 
ing the position, but in lengthy correspondence Rufus had convinced 
him finally that the firm needed a lawyer. 

. “ It l 1 1 be a sma11 salary to start,” Rufus wrote, “ but we’re expand- 
ing and you 11 make more money as we do.” 

Jimmy joined him in Chicago and was amazed at the progress the 
Drake Company had made in a few short years. “ All this from a 
hunk of candy,” he marvelled. 

“ We’re putting out a new bar this fall,” Rufus told him. “ Albin 
had been tinkering with it for a long time. Before I left, Gabrielle 
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took a hand in it. She stirred up a batch and threw in some -pean*f\ 

butter. Boy, you never tasted a better flavour. Zip, zang-1 The* 

Presto Bar] ” He frowned at Gabrielle’s brother. “But she won’t 
take a dime for it. And here we go—raking in dough on another bar 
of hers.” 

Jimmy’s shoulders lifted. “ Well, you know Gabrielle.” 

Jimmy took Rufus to Aunt Elle’s apartment, but the butler informed 
them that Mrs. Atwood had left a week ago for California. 

“ Darned inconsiderate of her,” declared Jimmy. 

He returned from Chicago in high spirits. “ This is the life,” he 
informed his family. “ No more groceries! Only candy bars. ’ Hot 
dog!” 

“ College hasn’t lowered your slang resistance,” Julia told him 
acidly. “ And what’s so wonderful about being lawyer to a candy 
bar? ” 1 

“ It’s darned decent of Rufus to take me in,” Jimmy; reminded her 
soberly. “He could easily get someone more experienced than 
me.” 

Julia did not see Jerald until several weeks after commencement. 
Then on a hot, dust-filled day, he stopped at the office to take her to 
lunch. They ate at the Blue.Lantern on the edge of the campus. The 
cafe was a favourite rendezvous for West River students and faculty. 

It consisted of three connecting dining-rooms, each one furnished in 
maple. Brass lanterns bracketed the walls and a brass lantern witlvlr 
blue globe swung over the entrance door. 

With school limited to a small summer session enrolment, the place 
was sparsely peopled, oddly subdued. Jerald found a table’in the far 
dining-room. He was attentive and courteous, yet Julia, apprehensive 
since the night at the Curtis, sensed his preoccupation. There was 
little conversation until Jerald gave their order to the waitress. Then 
it was Julia who, seeking to end the discomfort between them offered 
lamely, “I like it here.” V ** 

"So do I,” Jerald agreed. “Cigarette?” He lit one for her. Then 
without further warning he plunged, “ Julia, I feel like a heel_” 

ou J m S J ! h . roat t COIltracted * Jt wasn,t she cared for him at all 
She liked him; she enjoyed his company. But she hated defeat in any 
form. And she seemed to be meeting it in all directions. She 
swallowed, freeing her throat. 

You don’t look like one,” she said, smiling. 

“NeverAeless,” Jerald began, and broke off at the inanity of 
repetition. The fact is-oh-you’U probably think I'm crazy- 
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Rendering here and there—but, Julia, I’m in love with your 

sister- J 

She saw his dark, lean face through a glittering mist. “ Sue? ” she 

murmured. 

Sue,” he confirmed her suspicion. 

Julia had suspected it for two weeks, but knowledge was more brutal 
than postulation. She thanked heaven for the interruption made by 
the waitress. Struggling for composure, she watched the large hands 
lay butter and rolls before her, and a moment later, a yellow plate 
heavy with fruit salad. 1 r 

When they were alone again, Julia raised cool eyes and a neat smile 
to Jerald s troubled gaze. “ No, Jerald,” she said, “ I don’t think 
you re crazy. You see—Sue is my sister.” 

Julia kept up a front for the rest of the hour. But it was less simple 
at home. Sue was unintentionally tacdess about her conquest of 
Jerald. When he telephoned for a date on Saturday afternoon, she 
rushed into her sisters’ room, exclaiming, “ Julia! Guess who called? 
Guess! 

Julia’s pen straggled a word into her note-book. “ I don’t need to ” 
she returned coolly. “ It was Jerald. He told me he was going to!” 

“Wl - SUC gaZed uncertainl 7 about the room. 

Where s Gabrielle? I must tell her.” 

ST ]* din g in .die closet,” rasped Julia suddenly, and bit her lip as 
5ue became visibly contrite. * 

“ Oh, Julia, do you mind? I’m sorry— r eall y_ ” 

Julia recovered her poise. “ You’re not in the least sorry. And 

library 7 ” am ' ^ ^ ^ ^ Gabrielle ' She ’ s P robabi y in die 

As Sue left, Julia fought bitter tears. “Yes, tell Gabrielle' ” she 
muttered vehemently. “ Tell everybody ! Tell the whole world' ” 
And sobbed over her note-book. 

But she presented a calm front to the sly amusement of the family 
Jimmy rode her unmercifully during dinner. Julia cringed inwardly 
but she met each challenge as it came. 

“ Sue may be built to Jerald’s wifely specifications,” she said when 
Jimmy bluntly pointed out that she had lost another prospect “ But 
not me.” r r 

“ w bat d’you mean? ” Rene wanted to know. 

“ He expects too much.” 

“ Huh! ” said Mary. “ All men do.” 

James’ eyebrows were eloquent exclamations. “ Explain, Julia.” 

M3 



Julia buttered a piece of bread. “ The life of a professor’s wifeTJ- 
no bed of roses.’ 3 

“ Say - ! ” protested Larry. “ Who said he was going to marry her, 
anyway? He’s taking her to a show, isn’t he? If that’s matrimony’ 
then the Lord help the rest of us poor males! ” 

Julia did not laugh although the others roared, even Sue, who said 
“ That’s what I say! What are you trying to do? Get rid of 
me? ” 

“ LH bet anyone he proposes,” said Julia. 

“ Now, Julia,” said Jimmy. “ That’s not a sporting proposition. 
Keep your bet.” 

“ Maybe he’ll be another Rufus,” Rene put in with an innocent 
inflexion. 

Gabrielle swung on her youngest sister. “ What do you mean bv 
that, Rene? ” ; 

Rene’s pert face coloured like poppy petals. “ Nothing,” she 
stumbled. ° 

Larry elaborated for her, “ She means Rufus just hangs around.” 

“ No P^pose,” supplemented Jimmy. “ At least, not declared*” 

“ Or is it? ” inquired Julia pointedly. 

James saw Gabrielle’s sensitive face stiffen. “ 4 Sufficient unto the 
day is the good thereof,’ ” he misquoted. 

Gabrielle’s expression cleared. “Good for you, father.” SI» 
grimaced inclusively at the faces around her. “ That for your s# 
mises and complaints.” 7 

« ™ ° ne Wa ^ sa y m S — min£ i your own business,” Jimmy interpreted 

Please pass the tomatoes.” 
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SUE moved with all the romantic suddenness of the young and 
thoughtless. Rene awoke one morning to find Sue’s pillow smooth 
beside her own, a note pinned to its freshness. She tore open the 
envelope and read the pencilled scrawl. Without bothering about 
robe or slippers, she dashed down the hall to Gabrielle and Julia. 

bu f st * n f° the t ir room > shouting, “ Hey, Julia! Gabrielle! 
Wake up! Wake up! ” 
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* Both girls sprang up in bed. “What in the world? ” gasped 

Gabrielle, while Julia scowled ominously. & ” 

Rene waved the letter in their faces. Sue! ” she exclaimed, and 
sat down abrupdy on the bed. 

Gabrielle grabbed the note before Julia could reach it. 

“ Dear Folks,” she read aloud. 

“Don’t be angry bu t Jerald and j wiU be married by ^ dme 

you read this. We 11 be married in Hudson, Wis., and from there 
we re going east for a three weeks’ honeymoon 

“ We’ll be staying at the Plaza Hotel in New York for at least 
two weeks, so won t you be swell people and send us a telegram? 

I love you all. b 


“Weil ra“be“n5 > " Gabridle ' S " W ‘ ln ” ^ 

Suef’’ 3 fl ° UnCed ° Ut of bed ' “ I£ is n’t melodramatic! Just like 

, £thmk u ’s sweet,” Gabrielle defended her sister. “And when 

sie '- * e 

r- *^“"0 £ ' R '“’ °° W “"‘“S h " “ fc 

by 

around 5,.'"™'' S ““" •>>'“ crowded 

Scornfully, Julia read the note to them. 

; V. Whew [’’said James, reaching absently for his robe. “Jolly 
little Sue Who would have thought it? And why did they need to 
elope? We wouldn’t have banned the marriage, would we Viry ? ” 
Mary sank back on her pillow. “ Well, I never! The first marriage 

111 M A U ha , d t0 ^ like this - What will people say? ” § 
What the family said was plenty. When the boys straggled down 
to breakfast, they found the kitchen buzzing with excitemem. Ea"h 
new arrival received the same greeting: “ Sue’s married! ” 

, said ’. H “ h - rm not surprised.” He patted Julia on the 

dearie 3 ” ^ an anch ° r t0 tke ne « one, 
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“ Jerald’s a swell guy,” said Larry. “ He can play good football.’!® 

“ And Sue’s a good cook,” said David proudly. “ And fun, too.” ' 

“ Who wants to send the telegram? ” James asked, pouring’cream 
into his coffee and watching Mary with some surprise that she was 
taking it so mildly. For one thing, her best helper was lost to her 
But then, Mary had acquired a certain fatalism about the children." 
They would go the headstrong Livingston way, in spite of everything. 

“ And all my fault,” James decided good-humouredly, for he knew 
that in time this, too, would be laid at his door. 

“ Everybody,” replied Gabrielle. “ Wait. I’ll get pencil and DaDer 
We’ll make it collective.” * 

“ Why not collect? ” asked Larry. 

When Jerald and Sue arrived at their hotel in New York, they 
found this message awaiting them: ’ ' 

*' Our blessings on you, children. We love you both. 

The Livingstons.” 

The Hales flew home in time for Jerald to resume his French classes 
at West River College. They occupied the guest-room at the Livingston 
home until they found a small house of their own near the campus. 

A grey shingled house with blue shutters and a blue door. Sue 
furnished it conventionally in maple and bright chintzes. 

Although the family missed her, they were wholly pleased about 
her marriage. She was young, to be sure; but she was happy andv 
well cared for. Her house was a song of praise to her housewifely 
art. She entered blithely into the duties of a hostess and entertained 
with such adroitness and spontaneity that Professor Hale’s home be¬ 
came a favourite meeting-place for both faculty members and students 

Julia’s chagrin over Jerald’s capitulation to Sue’s charms faded to 
indifference. Unless someone provoked her into remembrance she 
accepted their marriage without rancour. This saved much embarrass¬ 
ment, for Sue and Jerald came often to the old brown house on" Tenth 
Street. 

“Much as I love Jerald,” Sue confided to Gabrielle, “I miss this 
house and all of you.” 

Gabrielle slipped an arm around Sue’s plump waist. “It’s the 
house, Sue. It’s so full of living.” 

By November of the same year it was to have another chapter added 
to its history. Julia laid her school plans before her father and asked 
his permission to use the living-room as a class-room for as many after¬ 
noons a week as she would need it. ! 
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-» James had listened attentively. “ So this is the meaning of all your 
books and papers, be commented. * 

J uI i a nodded - “ 1 %f cd I’d get enough ridicule when I began, 
^ bave l£ before and after too, I kept still ” S 

n.Vn fk e N * y0U wonV ’ J ames looked up at the 

picture of the first Gabnelle. “ Maybe a couple of the Beltrami girls 

ar< i g“ n g £ ? P ut a lltde zest a romantic legend.” g 

„ ruf V r C , , a namb y-P a mby lot up to now,” said Julia. 

(Jh > 1 don ' know about that. But not one of you has ever set 
thc^ world on fire. Or even lit the match.” 

^“Getting married and having a batch of kids isn’t enough for 

I suppose you want the use of the house as a background,” James 
said - Well, ^t s a compliment to the whole dynasty.” 

4< Then I can have it? The living-room, I mean? ” 

“ Certainly. As long as you don’t inconvenience the rest of the 
family too much. 

hour a week U ^ h ° Ur 3 day at 1116 most - At first > probably an 
“ When do you intend to start? ” 

« unf fi ?- t °j d } e ^ ear ". Buc P 11 begin to advertise right away.” 

^ What kind of advertising? ” J 

wtf “ Newspaper.” 

“ Won’t that be expensive? ” 

o„“J have son !f m ° nty saved - Besides > I’U only advertise in the 
i da 7 papers - , She stretched out her feet on the footstool and 
absently admired the toes of her slippers. 

Is that all? ” questioned James. 

Julla f tarted V “ ° h ’ T' 1 have a letter which 1 intend to send to 
the mothers. You see I want to teach girls from twelve to sixteen 
so I ve got to interest the mothers first.” * 

She-ran through the portable letter-file in her lap and extracted a 
sheet of paper. Here it is. I haven’t quite finished it yet. But I’m 
going to type copies of it and send them out by mail.” 

letter™^ 3t ^ ulia Wldl adm iration and proceeded to read the 

“ Dear Madam, 

Your daughter is a lovely person, isn’t she? You have given her 
life and livelihood, and you want life to do its best by her. She 
should have every joy and every advantage. Is she equipped to 
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meet life on its own terms? Can she take disappointment and* 
happiness in her stride? Can she build her personality. and her%- 
body to meet the competition she will have to meet? Is her mental 
equipment elastic? Does her attitude allow for compensation? ” 

James nodded. “ Well, this covers a lot of ground. From there, 

I take it, you go into your song and dance about the merits of your 
course in individuality? ” 

Although Julia did not appreciate his phraseology, she refrained 
from comment and merely confirmed his guess. 

He handed her the letter. “ Where did you get your mailing- 
lists? ” 5 

Julia dropped the letter into the “M” section of her file. “I 
haven’t any yet,” she answered slowly, “ but I’m going to get them 
from the high school files if they’ll let me.” 

James whistled. “ When are you going to do all this? ” 

Julia plunged. “ I’m giving up my job on the fifteenth. Then 
Fll be able to start in earnest.” 

James offered no objections. Rather he encouraged her. “ More 
power to you, Julia! ” 

They heard footsteps in the hall, and a second later, Mary slumped 
into the room. “ What are you doing? ” she asked. 

James gave her his chair. “ Talking,” he replied, sitting down or 
the love-seat. . 

“ About what? ” ^ 

Julia’s shoulders conveyed a “ Well, why not now? ” message to 
her father. James lit a cigarette and waited. 

“ 1 was teeing father about my new job,” Julia said, and hurried 
into an explanation. 

Mary was aghast. “ Do you mean to tell me you’re going to quit 
your job a real job—for such rubbish? ” She swung about to face 
her husband. “ I hope you told her she couldn’t do it.” / •* 

“Really, ma! ” ejaculated Julia. 

James moved into the storm. “ Julia’s old enough to do as she 
pleases.” 

Julia stood up, the letter-file clutched in both hands. “And 
what’s more,” she said, “ I intend to do it.” 

Head high, back unbending, she stalked from the room. James 
chuckled. Leaving me holding the bag,” he thought. 

(t 1- suppose you encouraged her,” Mary accused him. 

“ I certainly gave her my approval. Why not? Anybody with 
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Why worry about failure so early in the a a me? Pll „j •* l 

“' y ' " Good > obs d “' t »«■= ”"*« 
James gave up. “ I think I’ll have a drink ” 

M,"td o£ ^/r ly r ho ^ r 2 

tl^t sooner or la»2l2o22f22 d 2T s trthm m 
where even the Livingston name could not roule an echo 


■% . * 

W ITI-I unveiled triumph, Julia tendered her resignation to Howard 
Renville. He ; sal fought his careful battle wither ffis attku£ 

Hh hla r llgn fascinati “ c ,° u P led ™th the most bitter antagonist 
His blank amazement and the question springing to his eye^ repaid 
Julia in some measure for the intolerable years she had spent inW 
strange relationship with this aberrant personality P * 

Renville toyed with the pencils on his desk. “So you’re goimr 

Sffl t V aid “ °l C ° UrSe ’ H ^ have a better S’ 
tunity, I shall be the first to wish you luck.” ** 

„ Bngh l an( ;,r cki ^ her eyes met her employer’s expansive smile 
She would tell him nothing. Let him wonder and surmise “*Sk 

you^Mr. Renville. Her tone was derisive. “ Thank you for “ 
He rose slowly seemed about to say something caustic then Julia 

SSZ&Sfl? ^ H ' *" h “ “ » 

“Good-bye, Miss Livingston.” He hesitated, opened his lips and 
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closed diem on whatever he had been going to say. “ Good-bye/ 1 he 
repeated stiffly. 

She hurried out into the open, paused at the West River gate and 
kissed her fingers in jubilant farewell to the snow-covered campus. 
Exhilaration flowed through her veins. “ Fm free again! I’m 
free 1 55 

By the first of December, Julia had typed and mailed her letters to 
the mothers of her prospective students. Her advertisement had been 
appearing since the middle of November in the Sunday Beacon and 
Courier, 

“ How much return can I expect from my mailing-list? ” she asked 
her father. 

“ Oh, about two per cent.” 

She groaned. “ I guess I’ll have to fatten the list.” 

By now, the entire family had gradually become educated to Julia’s 
plan. Larry jeered at it, but David approved it thoughtfully. Any¬ 
thing educational appealed to his constructive sense. 

Rene laughed a little over the scheme, but was reluctantly interested. 
After thinking it over for a day or two she ventured, “ Maybe I 
could learn something from it, too.” 

“ Can that be possible? ” marvelled Jimmy. But Jimmy did not 
deride the school at all. “ You’ve got something there,” was his only 
comment. 

Julia’s gratitude for his crumb of praise surprised even herself*^ 
Gabriellc wrote a brief account of Julia’s school plans to Rufus, whose 
comment was laconic—“ It’s a swell racket.” 

The first inquiry about her school sent a stream of excitement 
through Julia’s body. Jimmy took the telephone call. “ Go ahead. 
It’s your nickel.” A strange voice bombarded him with questions, 
not giving him time to get hold of Julia. 

“ Will you give me an exact description of your course,” a mother 
gushed. “ I’m definitely interested. But if I’m going to pay good ■ 
money to send my daughter to a charm school, I must know exactly 
what I’m paying for.” 

Jimmy retreated hastily. “ Just a minute, Madam. I’ll let you talk 
to Miss Livingston.” 

He marched to the living-room and bowed low before Julia. 

“ Miss Individuality, Mrs. Good Money hangs on the telephone wire.” 

Julia dashed past him and ran along the hall. 

“ What’s she got? Ants in her pants? ” Jimmy wondered to the 
rest of the family. “ Never saw her move so fast in years.” 







Hello, Julia called breathlessly into the mouthpiece. “ Yes_ 

7 CS > is Miss Livingston-” 

That was only the beginning. Julia had struck a rich vein of 
mother annoyance that continued to plague the various members of 
her family for months to come. The Christmas holidays did not 
delay her campaign for students. She added a seasonal inducement 
to her letters : The ideal Christmas present for your daughter: A 
beginner s course of six lessons at the School of Individuality.” 

James chuckled over Julia’s selling tactics, but he admitted their 
wisdom. Her first class opened before Christmas. She lectured to 
two girls of thirteen and fourteen, who listened with shy attention 
while she explained her views on individuality. In studying for the 
courses she intended to give, Julia had picked up a great deal of 
superficial knowledge herself. She had acquired a certain polish by 
indirection from studying the assembled theories of various experts 
on etiquette, clothes and charm. 

Just as her interlude in Miss Crawford’s shop had given her 
specific ideas on interior decoration, her own natural talents were 
now focused on the social amenities. Julia’s new affectations were 
the subject of many jokes by Jimmy who, however, never under¬ 
estimated his sister’s capacity to put herself across. Again James was 
struck by Julia’s appalling lack of the humour which to him was the 
very wine of existence. He applauded the idea of her school, but 
^deplored the myopic sense applied by Julia to the fundamentals of 
good living. There were times when he felt that her earnestness was 
slightly ludicrous. 

Three more girls soon registered. The students’ mothers put in 
both verbal and physical appearances. They wished, indeed, to attend 
classes with their daughters, until Julia blandly informed them that 
no visitors were allowed unless the regular class fee was paid. She 
lost two students through this policy, but she felt that the ultimatum 
wa? well worth its cost. Through her contact with other parents, 
Julia was forced to concede a grudging respect for her own mother! 

She may nag us to death, ’ she told Rene after one particularly 
unpleasant encounter, “ but she didn’t tag us to school or pester our 
teachers.” 

Julia’s newspaper advertising brought her the publicity which she 
knew to be important to her scheme, although James as a lawyer was 
chary of the press in general. Rene informed her one morning that 
a reporter waited in the living-room. 

Julia studied herself in the mirror. She wore a crimson house-coat. 
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Her blonde hair, now smoothly dressed in the manner suggested by 
Elle, lay against her well-shaped head like gold leaf. Her hautetf? 
was instinctive. It was part of Julia. The reporter caught it at once 
as she walked into the room and announced, “ I’m Julia Livingston.” 

He looked at her approvingly, and with the direct and intimate 
approach of the newspaperman, said at once, “ Do you always look 
like this? ” 

Julia eyed him suspiciously, then answered candidly, “ Like what? ” 

“ Slick,” he said more specifically. “ I mean, the real goods, but a 
little bit like a movie queen, too.” 

Julia laughed. The reporter liked her. The house impressed him 
too, and he was eager for its history. But first he took notes on Julia’s 
conception of her school and her course of lectures. Julia stripped 
her description to skeleton proportions. She was a little afraid to let 
herself go with this indiscreet young man. She had much respect for 
the printed word. 

When she had finished, he pointed his pencil at the first Gabrielle. 

“ Who is she? ” 

“ My great-great-grandmother. Her name was Gabrielle Le Due.” 

He walked over to stand beneath the picture. “ I’ve heard about 
her. And this house. I’d like to hear more. But you don’t exploit 
it, do you? Your family keeps pretty much to itself.” 

Julia was amazed at the truth of this observation. She had never 
seen it in quite this light. From the inside of the house it sometimes 
seemed as if they stood aside from the social life of the city, but she 
had never come face to face with their clannishness before. 

“ I suppose we are rather partisan,” said Julia non-committally. 

“ In this case, it isn’t good business,” the reporter warned her 
pleasantly. 

Her eyelids drooped. “ Won’t you sit down? ” she suggested, her 
voice sliding smoothly over the invitation. “ Perhaps I can recapture 
some of the family history for you. You’ll forgive me, I know, if I 
leave the present generation out of it.” - 

The young man grinned. “ That’s all right. You represent the 
present generation quite adequately for my purpose.” 

After he had gone, Julia sat silently before Gabrielle Le Due. 

“ Maybe I shouldn’t have done this,” she thought. “ It seems, some¬ 
how—sacrilegious.” 

But the feeling was transient. This was a modern world, and 
family history was as legitimate as any other kind of pull. 

The reporter did Julia full justice in his story. James, however, 
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On Christmas Eve, James and Jimmy mixed Martinis. Even David 
had a weak one. To candle-light and tree-light, James distributed tfie 
mounds of packages. For Gabrielle there was a small round locket 
from Rufus. 

She said, her eyes shining, “ Rufus, it’s lovely.” 

He fastened it about her neck. The warmth of her skin burned 
into his fingers. He said gently, “ Merry Christmas, Gabrielle.” 

When Rufus said good-bye again, he touched the spring of her 
loneliness directly. “ A second parting makes it no easier.” 

“ But in July,” she rejoiced, “ you’ll be home for good.” And in 
a mist of tears, watched him go away. 

In February, James made the last payment on his debt to Kit 
“ I’m out of the red,” he jubilated as he filed Kit’s receipt. “ Now to 
stay that way.” 

“ Is business improving? ” Kit asked. 

“ Slightly. How’s yours? ” 

“ Always rushing. Of course,” and Kit shrugged, “ you know 
how a doctor’s pay is.” 

James laughed. “ Similar to a lawyer’s, I’ve heard.” 

Breaking the calm of the winter months, Elle Atwood stormed into 
the Livingston minage on the first of April. 

“ Well,” James greeted her, “ the sailor’s in port again.” 

Elle gave him a withering look. “ Shipwrecked is more like it.” 

“ Shipwrecked? ” echoed the assembled family. ^ 

Elle glanced about the white panelled room. “You and your 
snug, safe house! ” 

Gabrielle offered coldly, “ May I get you a cup of tea? ” 

“ A whisky and soda,” retorted Elle. 

“ Perhaps Jimmy will get it,” James suggested. 

Jimmy departed reluctantly for the library. Elle withheld her 
explanations until he returned, carrying the liquor on a small tray. 
She drank the whisky neat. Then she rushed into her story. ' .. 

“ Hamilton Rose lost my money,” she began. “ Three Hundred 
thousand dollars ! What do you think of that? ” 

“ Goodness, Elle,” said James, genuinely concerned. “ Calm down. 
What do you mean? How did Hamilton Rose lose your money? ” 

“ Scandal? ” hinted Jimmy brightly. 

“ Oh, for heaven’s sake! ” Elle bounced angrily in her chair. 

“ Well, Raleigh left most of his money and investments in Hamilton’s 
care. He didn’t trust me. The investments hit bottom, and I’m 
out-” 
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“ Three hundred thousand dollars,** whistled Jimmy. 

“ How much have you left? ” James pinned her down. 

“ About a hundred thousand.” 

Her audience gasped. James snorted. “ What are you kicking 
about, Elle? You can live on that for the rest of your life.” 

“ But Fm used to better things,” argued Elle. 

Jimmy roared. “ There are lots of old clothes up in the attic, Aunt 
Elle. Maybe you could make over some of them.” 

“ To hide your nakedness,” said Larry. 

James cut through the subdued snicker that travelled around the 
room. Knowing Elle, he gauged the measure of her consternation. 
It was a big loss, unquestionably. “ What do you want me to do 
about it? ” he asked more kindly. 

“ You’re a lawyer, aren’t you? Investigate, of course. I’ll pay any 
fee you ask.” 

“ Oh, boy! ” Jimmy rubbed his hands together. “ Here’s where 
we do some high financing.” 

James asked, “ Have you talked to Hamilton at all? ” 

“ No. I was in Cuba when I got his telegram and his letter. I 
took the first boat to New York and came straight here.” 

“ All right,” said James. “ I’ll leave in the morning. Don’t look 
so worried, Elle. At your age, anger’s hard to take.” 

“ Who wouldn’t be angry? ” Mary demanded. “ Losing all that 
phoney.” 

Elle was so disturbed that the efforts of the family to divert her by 
making her talk about her travels were unavailing. 

James wired Rufus that he was going to Chicago. 

“ We’ll paint the town,” he prophesied, kissing Mary good-bye, 
and thinking how good it was to be facing a few days of freedom. 

“ Drink it up most likely,” Mary told him realistically. 

“ Not a bad idea! ” 

During James’ absence, Kit called at the house. It was early even¬ 
ing, and a chill wind whipped around doors and windows. David 
let him into the hall. 

“Hi, Dave!” 

“ Hi! ” He tried to match the doctor’s long steps to the living- 
room. “ Aunt Elle’s here.” 

Elle was reading before the fire. She greeted Kit delightedly, 
“ How nice to see you! ” 

“ I didn’t know you were in town,” Kit confessed lamely. 

“ Is it a pleasant surprise? ” 
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“ Oh, very.” 

David slipped from the room, and Kit and Elle faced each other 
across the hearth. 

“ Raw night,” Kit said. 

“ But so cosy in here.” 

“ Yes, it is.” He smiled at her. “ You’re looking great, Elle.” It 
was always surprising to Kit to find Elle so perennially young in 
appearance. Remembering how long ago he had paid her court, it 
made him feel a litde more youthful himself. 

^ sighed. “ It’s a wonder. I’ve been beside myself with worry. 
I’ve lost nearly all my money, Kit.” 

Elle was in the middle of explaining about her lost investments 
when Gabrielle entered the room determinedly. “ Hello, Kit. David 
said you were here.” 

Kit sprang to his feet. “ Good evening, Gabrielle. Won’t you 
join us? ” 


As Gabrielle told Jimmy later, “ Elle could have committed murder 
without blinking. But since looks don’t kill, she tried to ignore me. 
But I’m much too old to be squelched in such a fashion.” 

“ You women! ” was Jimmy’s comment. 

Larry sauntered into the library where Jimmy and Gabrielle were 
talking. He stretched his long, handsome body on the sofa. Larry 
had been resdess lately. The reason was suddenly apparent. “Jim, 
how’s chances of getting a job with Rufus? ” he asked. > 

“ Oh, Larry! ” protested Gabrielle. 

Jimmy scowled at his younger brother. “ Keep to the pavements, 
kid.” 5 


* “ What do you think I’ve been doing? ” 

“ J°in the C.C.C. then. It would do you good.” 

“ Nothing doing,” Larry growled. 

“You should be a good salesman,” Gabrielle said refleqtively. 
“ You can talk yourself into and out of anything. If that isn’t a -gift ' 
I don’t know what is.” 6 

“He looks too young,” vetoed Jimmy. 

Larry flared, “ I’ll be seventeen next month.” 

. “ You ou £ ht t0 g° to the University,” Gabrielle said. “ You know 
father wants to send you.” 

“ On what? Buttons? ” 

“ Oh, I think he’d manage,” said Gabrielle. 

“Well,” Jimmy surrendered unwillingly, “you can talk to Albin 
Smith. He doesn’t feel obligated to this family like Rufus does. May- 
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ij|£ he could use you in the stock-room. Then if whiskers ever come 
your way, you could sell.” He stood up, yawning, “ Ole sandman’s 
got me. I’m going to bed.” 

Gabrielle and Larry remained in the library. The peace of the 
room was deep in both their spirits. Jimmy always brought edginess 
with him. Gabrielle picked up a book. Larry rattled absently through 
the evening Beacon. 

Presently he ventured, “ Gabrielle-” 

• “ Yes? ” 

“ You know Rufus better than anyone. Do you think I might 
eventually sell for him? ” 6 

“ Why not? ” 

The handsome dark head tilted proudly, “ Sure, why not? ” 

. He saw Albin Smith the next day. Albin, whether Jimmy realized 
it or not, recognized Rufus’ affection for the Livingston family. He 
knew that Rufus would have wanted Larry to have a job, so Albin 
placed him temporarily in the shipping room. 

“ We’ll see how you get along,” he said. 

Larry grinned into Albin’s narrow, freckled face. “ I’ll get along.” 

The week ended before James returned from Chicago. Immediately 
upon reaching the house, he called Elle into the library to discuss her 
financial affairs privately. It was difficult at all times to find seclusion 
with their en famille way of living. He told her at once that the news 
Me had for her was not good. 

“ The money you lost had originally been invested by Raleigh,” he 
explained. “ Hamilton was simply carrying out his instructions. 
Under the circumstances, you can hardly prosecute Hamilton. You 
can, of course, turn your affairs over to another solicitor; but I wouldn’t 
advise it. Hamilton is no fly-by-night, and he knows your business 
verbatim.” 

“ So Raleigh is responsible for this! ” 

James shook his head at her. “ Spare your tantrums, Elle. I’m not 
impressed. And I’m sure Raleigh isn’t. Besides, Raleigh was a darn 
good husband.” 

Fires smouldered deep beyond the coldness in Elle’s eyes. “ I know, 

I know, James. But don’t tell me you wouldn’t be enraged if you had 
lost all that money.” 

> James walked oyer to the liquor-cabinet. “ Naturally. But I think 
I’d grin and bear it if I still had a hundred thousand to my credit.” 
He threw open the cabinet doors. “ How about a drink? ” 

“ A double Scotch.” 
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Elk lingered in Riverside. Always apprehensive about her ho^fd 
on Kit, Gabrielle knew what her aunt’s stay implied. Yet there was 
little she could do but watch Elk’s persistent campaign. What Kit 
thought or how he felt, Gabrielle could not even guess. It was hard 
for her to analyse her own feelings, for she hated to admit that it was 
common jealousy that stirred her to such watchful scrutiny of Kit’s 
relations with Elle. She knew she had no claim on Kit whatever, 
yet she felt that Elk’s persistent efforts to arouse his interest were 
grossly unfair. He was always attentive, always courteous to Elle. 
He accepted her invitations occasionally, but so far as Gabrielle knew 
he never made any advances of his own. 

Elle and Julia held to a thin friendship. Elle, more than anyone 
else, appreciated the future of Julia’s school; and her attitude formed 
a bond between them. Yet they didn’t actually like each other. They 
were too full of mutual knowledge. 

Julia’s class enrolment increased with the close of the high 
schools for the summer months. She lectured three hours a week 
to elementary and advanced classes, each of which had six members. 
By July, three new students had joined the elementary class, so she 
scheduled their lectures for Saturday morning. 

Mary complained about her use of the living-room, saying that the 
house didn’t seem to belong to the family any longer. James suggested 
the library as being more secluded. Accordingly, Julia rearranged the 
furniture and conducted her classes from behind its block-front desSt 
Her students were delighted with the change. They liked the book- 
lined room; the portraits hanging above the bookcases; the glass case 
of journals and diaries. 

One girl asked Julia about the portraits, and Julia named their 
originals: “ The first James Livingston. His son, James, and James 
II’s wife, Ann Severs. This is my grandfather, James III, and his 
wife, Beth Johnstone.” 

The students thought all the Jameses singularly alike in physique 
and feature. They admired Beth Johnstone’s fresh, vibrant loveliness; 
but they turned away from Ann Severs’ strangely bewitching face. 
They waited eagerly for Julia to disclose their history, but Julia did not 
elaborate upon their lives, nor did she leave an opening for questions. 
She went firmly into her lecture on “ Relative Morals.” As she was 
beginning, Elle tiptoed into the room and slipped into a chair. Julia 
paid no attention to her, but her annoyance revealed itself in a crisp 
tone that belied all her carefully acquired poise. 

‘‘ This school,” Julia began, “ is not primarily interested in your 




nfferals, I have neither the desire nor the qualifications to teach you 
religion. Your good and your bad points interest me only to the 
extent that they affect your personality. You may well inform me 
that your virtues and vices arc an integral part of your individuality. 
They are you. Certainly. But in speaking to you ”—her staccato 
voice smoothed to round, full speech—“ I recognize no moral evil in 
any of you. Bad taste, bad manners, yes. But I am not your 
conscience, not your pastor or your priest. I am an agent for your 
individuality. As your moral viewpoints affect the outer manifesta¬ 
tions of your personality, thus only am I concerned with them.” 

Elle’s pouncing attention was lost to Julia in her own flow of words. 
“ Smoking has ceased to be a moral issue. It is a habit, as is eating 
candy or chewing gum. It has a bearing on your health rather than 
your morals. To what degree it shares in the length of your life is 
problematical. Your doctor is the only person to answer that question. 

“ Lying, cheating, stealing, obviously destroy poise, culture, happi¬ 
ness. They are sifting sand, and no foundation can stand on them.” 

Her voice held now a quiet power. “ Your sex life is cumulative. 
It grows in you and with you. It is beautiful or ugly as you make it. 
Promiscuity is an evil because, in its larger sense, it fails to reap a 
reward. Its only harvest is regret. There is nothing dogmatic or 
personal in that statement. It is general, but its relationship to beauty 
inessential. In indulging in promiscuity, you have no individuality; 
you have scattered yourself. A part of you here; a part of you there. 
You have, indeed, lost the reason for being. Neither your body nor 
your mind can be shared in a wholesale manner. Both are priceless, 
not only to you as the giver, but to the recipient. If they are given 
and taken without valuation, what are they worth? Nothing. Nothing 
at all. For carelessness has no worth. Careless dress, careless manners, 
careless words, careless morals. It is a circle, always revolving, always 
meeting itself. 

“ In its rightful place, sex has no ugliness. A woman’s beauty lights 
inwardly and glows outwardly. Her sex is no less her beauty than 
her mouth. Beauty is never flaunted. Neither is sex. Both arc 
delicate and subtle. Neither is bought or bartered. 

“ You can’t be beautiful and have a carnal mind. You can’t be 
brassy and poised at the same time. Somewhere, somehow, you’re 
going to slip. It is the inexorable law of compensation. Cultivation 
must be constant and thorough or your crop is mediocre or worthless. ' 
Mediocrity and worthlessness bring no price. You are asking the 
best that life can give you. Your handiwork must have a like value.” 
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A hush fallowed her words. Then Julia asked, “ Mary Jane, wi® 
you open the discussion? ” 

Elle floated through the sea of questions and answers. When Julia 
had dismissed the class, and the last student had straggled out of the 
room, Elle slithered out of her chair. “ Like a cat,” Julia thought, 
gathering up her notes and class lists. 5 

Elle approached her in a leisurely manner. She faced her niece 
across the polished mahogany desk. Julia was backed by Elle’s 
mother—a gentler, warmer counterpart of her daughter. 

“ Julia, I’m surprised at you. I would never have believed you 
were such a Puritan.” 7 

Julia’s smile cradled triumph in its curve. “ I’m smart,” she said. 
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IYUFUS did not return to Riverside in July. He wrote to Gabrielle 
“ I can’t leave the business now. I haven’t an idea when I can. Not 
this summer, anyway.” 

Nor did he come in the fall or the winter. 

# Gabrielle did not sit at home and wait for him. She went out witfe. 
friends of Jimmy and Jerald Hale when she had time for any recreation, 
but most of her evenings were taken up with her music. She never 
met anyone whose friendship or whose courtship replaced Rufus in 
her affections. Certainly not Hal Petri, who took her out several 
times and who decided he wanted her badly, but not badly enough to 
marry her. 6 

Why not, Gabrielle? ” he inquired casually. “ You like me. I 
like you. I like you a damn lot. It’s just a modern proposition.”. 

Gabrielle drew herself out of his eager arms. Her mouth twisted 
distastefully as her glance travelled from his face to the familiar lines 
of the hall. She was glad of the friendliness of the walls, of their 
knowledge. They made Petri seem incredibly cheap. 

She said, “ It’s not that Fm a prude. I’m not so sheltered that I 
rule out sex and its implications. But sex as a pastime doesn’t appeal 
to me. I’m just old-fashioned enough to pass up promiscuity.” 

Hal’s lips curled. " Don’t give me that line,” he scoffed. “ You 
went around with Rufus Drake for years. Drake never went with 
any girl for nothing.” 
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..^Checks whitening, Gabrielle handed him his hat, “We won’t 
diseuss it, she said. She added thoughtfully, “ But I imagine if 
Rufus were here, he would push your face in.” 

Jerald s friend, Jon Bridgewater, a chemistry assistant at West River 
College, proposed to Gabrielle after their second meeting. But he had 
not even brushed the surface of her heart. She refused him gently 
but firmly. b J 

Sue lamented over the telephone, “ Jon’s really cut up about it, 
Gabrielle.” 

“ But, Sue, I don’t love h im ,” 

“ But it would have been so much fun—your being married to a 
professor, too! ” 

“ Sorry. I simply couldn’t oblige.” 

Jimmy pretended concern over his sisters’ lack of altar appeal. 

“ Don,t 3 um P t0 conclusions,” Julia rebuked him. " At least, it’s 
not because I haven’t been asked.” 

I m from Missouri,” returned Jimmy. “ How about this new 
chap-” 

“ If you mean Gene Ravell-” 

How should I remember? They come and go, come and go.” 

Julia’s anger flamed. “ You’re much too-” 

“ Nosy,” put in Gabrielle, her laughter spilling over Julia’s temper. 
“ Anyway, Jimmy, maybe our young men are as slow at popping the 
Question as you are.” 

“ Score! ” -taughed Jimmy, whose constantly changing girl friends 
were a source of much comment in the Livingston household. 

„ “ How about driving me over to Mr. Dumas’? ” Gabrielle asked. 
“ I’ve a lesson to-night.” 

Nothing but a chauffeur, Jimmy sighed. <£ Are you sure father 
hasn’t got the car? ” 

“ He’s in bed,” Gabrielle replied. " Nursing a cold.” 

Ail during November, Gabrielle had been singing her complete 
repertoire of operas for Dumas. She sang Madam Butterfly, Tosca 
La Bohbme. 

To-night she went through the Contessa in Le Nozze Di Figaro. 
She was exhausted when she finished. 

Dumas was silent for some time. Although letter perfect in the 
roles, there was still the emotional block that kept her from conveying 
any sense of dramatic intensity. He sighed, knowing that technically 
she was ready now to step into the concert field, but that her develop¬ 
ment was still woefully incomplete. r 
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“ Would you like me to arrange a concert tour, Gabrielle? ” 
asked. “ First, of course, a recital.” * 

She hesitated. “ What about my year abroad? ” 

“ If you were any other person, I would urge you to go now,” he 
told her frankly. “ But you go slowly into emotion, Gabrielle. The 
fire of your Gallic ancestry is tempered by your English blood. You 
are happy and content, and ambition burns like a steady fire within 
you, where it ought to be a consuming flame. One of these days 
you’re going to wake up and then you’ll be equal to anything. For 
I’m sure the capacity is there. I can’t believe that you aren’t ready for 
any experience. Opera demands everything that one has. .And if it 
isn’t there, it can’t be simulated.” He paused a moment, his fingers 
running through the pages of Le Nozze Di Figaro. 

“ You’re quite ready for concert work,” he assured her, “ and I 
think you should be successful at it.” 

She met his gaze. “ That’s a detour, isn’t it? ” 

“ Usually. Concert singing should come after opera.” 

“ Then I’ll wait. I want the best there is or nothing.” 

Gabrielle left Dumas with a blistering sense of failure. Quite 
definitely now she knew that she had fallen short of what he had 
expected from her, and her knowledge that her inadequacy was 
emotional did not help matters. She talked to her father that night 
about her decision, but did not dwell on her own feeling of failure. 

Of course, James reminded her, “ concert work would help t(§j- 
finance your year abroad.” 

“Yes, but I might grow comfortable and lazy and decide that 
concert singing was enough for me.” 

“ Well? ” 

Excitement stained her cheeks. “Applause isn’t what I want, 
father. Or money. But satisfaction. . The joy that goes with first- 
rate accomplishment. That seems to me to be the very essence of 
living, father.” 

Out of the mouth of babes, ’ ” James murmured. 

“ Personally,” said Elle from the doorway, “ I think it’s a lot of 
downright foolishness. High sounding sentiment and not much else.” 

“ How does it concern you? ” demanded Gabrielle. 

All this talk of opera and concert tours! How do you know 
you’ll get that far? ” 

She has a fine voice,” James said. 

So have millions of other people. How many of them ever get 
to be top notch stars? You’ll probably end up in some third-rate 
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-Italian opera company.” 

“ So what? ” cried Gabrielle. “ The loss’ll be mine.” 

Don t be childish. You don’t think you’re going to send yourself 
abroad, do you? When it comes right down to going, someone’s 
going to finance you. That’s common sense.” 

“ Well, it won’t be you,” said Gabrielle. 

You bet it won’t. It’ll probably be your father and the rest of 
the family tossing in their little extras so you can have your little fling 
of glory.” . . B 

The trouble with you, Elle,” James said, “ is that you’re not a bit 
concerned over the rest of the family. You’re so damned jealous of 
Gabrielle, you can’t see straight.” 

“ °h ! You might as well talk to a couple of posts! ” Elle flounced 
out of the room. 

By the end of nineteen thirty-five, Jimmy was chafing openly about 
his routine work for the Drake Candy Company. “ Same old stuff 
year in, year out, ’ he told his father. “ It’s getting me.” 

Unrest, James sighed. “ The curse of our generation.” 

“ Except Gabrielle.” 

James nodded in agreement. “Gabrielle takes life as she finds it. 
She has patience and is a worker. All of us aren’t gaited that way.” 

Jimmy’s pacing carried him back and forth across the library. “ I 
suppose 1 cou ld hang out my shingle,” he mused. “ But with all due 
respect to the legal profession, father—it doesn’t put red* blood in 
your veins.” 

James lifted sceptical eyebrows. “ I can’t say that I know where 
your statement’s leading, Jimmy.” 

“ To something different.” 

James folded his newspaper and tossed it on the desk. “ Oh, yes, 

I know. Exploration. New worlds to conquer.” 

“ Everything’s not been done.” 

James ran his hands through his hair. “Lord! If I were only 
young enough to discover that again! ” 

Jimmy sat on top of the desk. His grandfather’s fine blue eyes 
rested on his shining head. “ Funny,” he said. “ I sound just like 

Julia.” . His thin shoulders lifted. “ I guess we’re all alike_or is it 

something else? ” 

“ 1 oppose it’s the old family strain, Jimmy. It skipped me, but 
your grandfather and your great-grandfather had it, and here you all 
are, doing minor things but with big expectations. Gabrielle, of 
course, stands apart. She has talent. Perhaps it’s an old strain break- 
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ing into an old world.” James glanced up at the portrait of Jamef 
Livingston II. “ I hesitate to speak of this. You’ll probably think me 
a superstitious old dud. And maybe I am—as far as this family’s 
concerned. You’ve heard the story of the second James Livingston 
often enough-” 

“ Oh, I get you. How he said, ‘ To hell with the law profession,’ 
and struck out as a common, ordinary storekeeper.” 

James nodded. “ And how his father objected because he had 
wanted to found, in tradition and fact, a line of lawyers. The first 
James’ words have been handed down for generations, and so I’ll hand 
them down to you. But without rancour, mind you. ‘ YouU never 
prosper, neither your business nor your marriage. Neither your sons 
nor daughters. Unless your first son follows in fact the way this family 
was meant to go.’ ” 

“ Hard old nut, wasn’t he? ” 

“ Ironically enough, the second James was never wholly successful. 
His love life was about the choicest bit of hell you could imagine. 
None of his children amounted to anything except my father, and he, 
as you know, was the best lawyer in the state. Could have been 
governor if he’d wanted to.” 

Jimmy lit a cigarette. “ You’re not advocating the family curse? ” 

“ Certainly not. I’m just telling you.” 

Warning me. Well, we’ll see, father. But I’m afraid I’ll be like 
Jimmy the second and take my chances.” f 

As spring stepped slowly on its way, Elle packed her bags and 
announced that she was leaving for Chicago. The Livingstons saw 
her to the train with secret jubilation. No one was happier to see her 
go than Mary, who resented Elle’s feline grace and laziness around the 
house. “ Home is home once more,” she said when James unlocked 
the front door. 

Hot summer parched the city. The mercury climbed into July. 
Paul Dumas took a trip to Duluth to escape the heat; and in 'his ' 
absence Gabrielle neglected her voice lessons. Who could sing in 
such weather, she excused herself, shuffling through her music. 

Mary raised tired eyes from the Sunday Beacon. “ Who can do 
anything? ” 

Gabrielle went to the windows and pushed aside the curtains. 

“ Not a breath of air.” 

Mary found Julia’s advertisement and read it through as she did 
every Sunday. Then she dropped the newspaper on the floor and 
turned to her younger daughter, querulousness running through her 
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y °[ ds , W T hen are y° u going to earn something with your voice, 
Gabnelle? It seems to me you’ve been taking lessons long enough.” 

Gabnelle leaned on the window-sill. “ I wish I knew,” she 
thought, discouragement deep within her. Aloud she said, “ Just as 
soon as my dramatic power and my voice click together. That is to 
say, 1II do something with my voice then. But when I’ll make 
money with it, I haven’t any idea.” 

James strolled into the room. “How’d you two like to go to a 
movie? An air-conditioned one? ” a 

(£ ^ wou ^* Mary accepted the invitation promptly. 

^ Sorry, father, I can’t I have a date.” 

“ Anybody interesting? ” James asked. 

“ Well—nice. Johnny Wagner.” 

Hmm. ’ James searched through the paper for the theatre 
advertisements. “ Can’t say that I remember the young man. Have 
1 met him? ” 1 6 


No, Jimmy brought him around last week. You were out.” 

Ine telephone rang in the hall. 

mothers » nSWCr ' ll ” Gabrielle said - “ It’s probably one of Julia’s 


29 


Fall 


ran crisply at the heels of summer. 

Gabrielle went on a buying spree. She purchased a green wool 
dress with a swing skirt quilted at the hem, and a yellow afeot tucked 
into a high neckline. She tried on a rust-coloured taffeta evening 
dress that buttoned from throat to ruffled hem, and couldn’t resist it 

For days she debated the purchase of a fur coat and finally suc- 
' cumbed to an expensive black caracal. Then she decided on a yellow 
hat and black slippers. She searched from store to store for a yellow 
bag but compromised on a black suede. Her last acquisition was a 
pair of yellow suede gloves. 

She modelled the new clothes for the family. The Livingstons, 
unused to flurries of this sort in Gabrielle, couldn’t believe their eyes 
What got into you? ” asked Jimmy. ’ 

“ I don’t know,” Gabrielle confessed. “ Unless I simply got tired of 
seeing myself look such a dud.” 

“ I’ll bet it’s because Rufus is coming home,” Larry surmised. 
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Gabrielle coloured brighdy, but she did not deny the suggestion. ^ 

Rufus’ expectations of returning to Riverside in August had not 
been realized. Gabrielle had begun to despair of his ultimate arrival. 
However, the last of September, she received a telegram which lifted 
her on her toes with anticipation: 

“ Home for good. Arrive Saturday evening seven-fifteen Union 

Station. Love. Rufus.” 

Saturday dawned clear and sharply cold. At six o’clock a stiff wind 
gave Gabrielle the excuse she wanted to wear her fur coat. Julia 
watched her button the high collar about her throat. 

“ Do you think you can compete with Rufus’ Chicago friends? ” 
she asked scornfully. 

Gabrielle responded calmly, “ Why should I want to? ” A swift 
rush of anger suffused her, augmenting the colour in her cheeks, 
darkening her eyes. “ Haven’t you ever been glad to wear something 
new? Well, I am. And I don’t care who knows it.” 

She picked up her purse and gloves and stalked from the room. 
The train was a few minutes late, and Gabrielle stood impatiently on 
the platform. The long separation from Rufus had failed to clarify 
their relations. She was just as uncertain now as she had always been 
about her feeling for him. Was it possible to be so eager to see some¬ 
one and still not love him? Her intelligence denied the possibility; 
yet affection was warm through her body. ^ 

Through an unexpected film of tears, she saw the train pull in. 
Her throat contracted and the tears spilled over when Rufus took the 
steps at a jump and caught her in his arms. 

“ Gabrielle-” Then he looked at her. “ But—tears? ” 

She laughed shakily. “ It’s just that I’m so glad to see you.” 

He kissed her again. “ That goes double for me.” He held her at 
arms’ length. “ I never saw you look more lovely.” 

“ I have a new coat, Rufus, and a new hat! ” 

He laughed happily. “ I said you! ” 

He might have been one of them, so pleased were the Livingstons 
to welcome him home. They urged him to stay with them until he 
found an apartment to his liking. Rufus acquiesced, but he assured 
Mary, “ I won’t bother you long. My valet is going house hunting 
right away.” 

“ Don’t be in a hurry,” Mary said with unaccustomed graciousness. 

But Rufus was not one to trespass on hospitality. He and his man, 
Cole, decided upon an apartment two days later. 
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Rufus took Gabrielle horseback riding, dancing, to the Sunday 
Symphony concerts, to coundess movies. Finally she called a halt 

“tL o7d“ic *e“™ h ° mefr0m ^ My Drf ”* 

“I’ll have to get back to the old order, Rufus. The pace is be¬ 
ginning to tell on me.” v 

Forgive me Gabrielle. I should have known better. But for 
some reason, I hate to let you out of my sight.” 

She tossed her gloves and bag on an end table. “ Sit down Rufus.” 
He took one of the wing-chairs. “You wrote me about Dumas’ 
objection to your going abroad—at least for the present. Is the 
situation still the same? ” 

“ Fm afraid so.” 

“ Are you singing as much as usual? ” 

She smiled. “ Not since you came back.” 

“ Don’t expect me to apologize. I don’t feel like it. It seemed for 
ever, Gabrielle. Not seeing you.” 

Don’t apologize. I’ve had a good time, too.” She became serious. 

.cut Monday begins the old regime.” 

The voice still rules the roost? ” His eyes yearned over her. 

She countered, “ Some day, Rufus, I want to sing at the Metro¬ 
politan. ° 

For an inexplicable reason, he did not say, “ But my love won’t 
* stop you, darling! ” Instead he said, “I want you to, Gabrielle” 
bhe rose to her slender height, stretching slightly, and looked at 
him with searching candour. “ Then we understand each other.” 

He made no dissent, but a curious voice within him debated her 
statement. After that Rufus withdrew a little into himself and made 
fewer claims on Gabrielle’s time. 

While Gabrielle was singing Casta Diva on Monday evening, Larry 
opened the door to Elle Atwood. She greeted her nephew and shoved 
her. bags into the astounded Larry’s hands. She broke cheerfully into 
Normas prayer with a brisk, “Hello, Gabrielle.” . 

After a moment, Gabrielle recovered her breath. “ For heaven’s 
sake—Aunt Elle ! ” 

“ The bad penny,” Elle added specifically, and waited to be contra¬ 
dicted. She rushed disgruntled after the unfruitful pause. “ Where’s 
James and Mary? ” 

“ Playing cards with the Bergs.” 

Elle stripped off her gloves. “ And everyone else? ” 

“ 0ut Exce pt David and Larry. They’re somewhere around.” 
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From the doorway, Larry announced, “ Well, I’m here.” Sourlj 
he asked his aunt, “ Shall I put your suitcases in the guest-room? ” 

Elle nodded, thinking how handsome Larry was. He had inherited 
the good looks of the Livingston men and missed the careless, 
haphazard look that Jimmy often presented. 

Larry groaned under the implication of the luggage rather than 
its weight. “ I wonder if she’s going to be a perennial visitor,” he 
grumbled as he went up the stairs. 

Elle slipped out of her coat and tossed its satiny mink folds over a 
chair. 

“ Are you staying for the holidays? ” Gabrielle inquired, watching 
her setde gracefully on the love-seat. 

“ Perhaps.” Elle pulled off her Cossack turban. “ I was at loose 
ends, so-” 

“ You thought of us,” pounced Gabrielle. 

Elle’s eyes narrowed. “ I must say you are not very gracious to 
me, darling. Perhaps you should attend Julia’s school,” 

Gabrielle said sweetly, “ After you, Aunt Elle.” 

“ Well! ” Elle sprang to her feet. “ This could go on and on.” 
She started to collect her belongings. Fingering the green suede 
gloves, she leaned thoughtfully against a chair. “ I wonder if you 
resent me because of Kit? Are you in love with Kit, Gabrielle? ” 

Gabrielle’s body pressed against the keyboard. “ Did you come 
because of Kit? ” she asked. * 

Elle’s smile thinned to secretiveness. “ Funny—but I think he’ll 
be glad to see me.” 

Gabrielle smiled, too, but hers held a triumphant tilt. “ No doubt 
he would be. But he left for California this evening.” 

“ California! ” 

“ Yes. For a month’s vacation.” 

Elle recovered her poise. “ Oh, well, there will be other times.” 
She yawned daintily. “ Good night, Gabrielle.” , 

When he paid a brief visit to Gabrielle on Thursday evening, Rufus 
met Elle. She liked him, as she admired all personable young men. 

‘‘You ought to marry him while you’ve got the chance,” she told 
her niece after he had left. 

“ Perhaps he hasn’t asked me,” Gabrielle said. 

Elle’s arched brows pondered the statement. “ He doesn’t look 
slow to me.” 


James glanced up from a copy of Esquire f “ Maybe he’s just 
considerate.” 












lh Gabrielle disregarded Elle’s sniff. She stared at her father. “ May¬ 
be you’re right,” she said;* 

Elle laughed derisively. “ You don’t think you’re the only one in 
Rufus’ life if you give him only your presence.” 

James’ glance sharpened over his magazine. Gabrielle said with 
quiet scorn, “ Oh, the double standard.” 

If you like,” Elle conceded. “ Although you could scarcely call 
it that to-day. Women have taken that standard as their own, too.” 

“ Fair enough, isn’t it? ” asked her niece. 

“ Well! Then you don’t believe it’s the woman who pays and 
pays? ” 

Gabrielle’s eyes danced. “What’s that got to do with it? We 
were speaking of relative values, weren’t we? ” 

“ w e were talking about your relationship to Rufus,” said Elle 
shortly. 

“ Then we must have got off the subject,” said Gabrielle. 

James chuckled and turned a page. 

Undressing for bed, Gabrielle reviewed her conversation with Elle, 
and came reluctantly to the conclusion that undoubtedly her aunt was 
right. She folded her petticoat thoughtfully. “ If I were in love with 
Rufus, it would break my heart,” she thought, putting away her 
lingerie in a dresser drawer. But she carried her reflections and her 
honesty further: If I were in love with him, our friendship wouldn’t 
Hiave lasted on laughter and kisses. It would have reached intensity 
before now.” 

Sleep came to her slowly. She did not want to think of Rufus’ 
acceptance of another woman’s body. But the thought persisted. 
-How could he? Yet she was sure that if Rufus and she were married 
he would be faithful to her all his life. From this point she was forced 
into uneasy speculation. Had her father, who obviously did not love 
her mother, ever been unfaithful to her? Indeed—was he unfaithful 
• to her?. 

Then there was Kit. Dumas, too. To whom did they turn for 

physical satisfaction? Surely not to one of those houses- And 

Jimmy, who brushed lightly from girl to girl. What was his quest? 

She tossed restlessly, pursuing the unfamiliar line of thought. Why 
was sexual release so necessary to a man? And why was his pro¬ 
miscuity condoned, just as she was condoning it now, when chastity 
was so highly prized in woman? 

Suddenly she laughed at herself. “ In my next lifetime,” she 
decided, “ I’ll have to be a man so that I can find out,” 
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The Livingstons paced through a leisurely dinner. While Elle 
dined with a friend, her relatives basked in their privacy. The old 
mahogany gleamed in candle-light. The figured wallpaper played its 
life in shadows. Nowhere in the house did James’ thoughts return so 
often to the Livingston heritage as they did in this glimmering room. 

To-night his eyes strayed from his plate of roast pork and mashed 
potatoes to the other plates of food that absorbed his family. 

“ James,” said Mary, “ you’re not eating.” 

“ No,” James agreed. “ I’ve suddenly found manna, and it has a 
sweeter taste.” 

Jimmy laid down his fork. “ Come across, father.” 

“ An idea has just occurred to me.” His gaze switched from one 
attentive face to another. “ A motley, altogether handsome lot,” 
he thought whimsically. “ That such a variety of minds and faces 
should come from a fundamental source astounds me.” 

He saw that they were growing restless. He came to the point. 
“ You remember our conversation a while back, Jimmy? Well, I’ve 
been mulling it over. And all I can think of is food. It might not 
be a bad idea.” ^ 

Their expressions changed as if a wind had rustled over the table! 

“Whatever are you talking about? ” asked Mary. 

“ He means, why don’t I start a restaurant? ” Jimmy decided. 

“ Why don’t we} ” James corrected. 

“ The whole damn family! ” gasped Jimmy. 

“ As many as are interested.” 

It was Jimmy’s turn to stare around the table. “ Yeah,” he said. 
“ I could handle the business end. Julia could be the hostess- * -*- - ”- 

“ Wait a minute! Wait a minute! ” cried Julia. “If I’m in on 
this, I’d like to know what it’s all about.” 

“ This town could stand a good after-theatre place,” Jimmy mused. 

“ Why not a tea-room? ” asked Julia. 

“ Oh, yes. Something unusual! ” said Gabrielle. 

Jimmy mopped his forehead. “ Whew! Just like that we have a 
career.” 

Mary shrank against her chair. Why had she married into such a 
family? 
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^David, too, looked bewildered. “ Are you going to do it? Really? ” 
Of course we are,” Julia asserted. She was on edge with the 
burning fever of achievement. 

It s going to cost a lot of dough,” Jimmy reminded them. 

Their enthusiasm sobered. Mary broke the lull. “ Do you mean 
to tell me you would all give up good jobs for this pipe dream? ” 
Not all of us,” James reassured her. “ I couldn’t, of course. I 
merely made the suggestion.” 

Nor I, said Gabrielle. “ But I’ll be glad to help.” 

Julia threw over her job for a pipe dream,” Larry remarked. 

“ Well, she’s not ahead any,” Mary put in quickly. “ It takes all 
she makes for upkeep.” 

The family snickered. Julia’s upkeep was purely a personal matter 
of clothes, coiffures and facial treatments. Julia flushed angrily. “ I 
get along.” 

All at once, it was not enough for her. The restaurant opened up 
new vistas of fortune and activity. She would follow it through, she 
thought, whether anyone else contributed their help or not. However 
prosaic and hackneyed the plan might actually appear, it would be a 
shorter trail to the main highway than her school had been. 

The restaurant idea slumbered through Christmas. Christmas Eve 
was deep in snow, and Christmas Day skidded over icy streets. This 
was the first Christmas in many years that Kit had spent away from 
fhe Livingstons, and Gabrielle missed him a great deal. At dinner 
Elle asked, “ Why so pensive, Gabrielle? ” 

And Gabrielle answered before she thought, “ I was wondering 
what Kit is doing to-day.” 

In malicious playfulness, Elle shook her head at Rufus, “You’d 
better keep an eye on your property! ” 

“ What are you, Gabrielle? ” jested Larry. “ Lot or acre? ” 

Dumas had joined them for the day. He spoke quietly in Gabrielle’s 
‘defence., “ I miss Christopher, too. But it was about time he had a 
change and a rest from his continual round here. A doctor’s life is 
more of a treadmill than most.” 

James lifted his wine-glass. “ A toast for Kit! ” 

“ Auld Lang Syne! ” cried Jimmy. 

They sang it lustily for Kit. 

Rufus put a correct valuation upon Gabrielle’s affection for the 
doctor and did not mention the incident to her. Yet he thought with 
a certain bleakness, “ What could I say to her if she did love him? 
She’s mine, and she isn’t mine. How long can I hold out for that? ” 
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Watching Gabrielle’s intent face, Rufus felt that his relations wesfc 
due for change one way or the other. Their equability was getting 
on his nerves. 

On New Year’s Eve he brought her violets and a misty hand¬ 
kerchief on a brilliant clasp. She wore her rust evening gown. The 
violets gave the dress an exultant note. 

Rufus helped her into her coat. His hands lingered a moment on 
her shoulders. “ Each time I look at you,” he said, “ I find you more 
desirable.” 

She smiled at him over her shoulder. “ Somehow, Rufus, this 
seems a very special night.” A deep tenderness for him stemmed 
from a wish that her love for him were strong enough to sweep her 
into full acknowledgment of his desire. 

They met Julia’s escort at the door. To Gabrielle, he seemed as 

negative as many of the young men with whom Julia spent her time_ 

a medium blond, exceptionally tall, much too polite. 

Rufus and Gabrielle joined Jimmy and a dark-haired Irish girl at 
the Hammond Cafe. They ordered a round of drinks—Martinis for 
Rufus and Gabrielle; a Scotch and soda for Jimmy; a Manhattan for 
Betty Mallory. The dance-floor was crowded, but no one minded. 
They danced to Sugar Blues and an old request —I Love You 
Truly. 

<c Song after song,” Jimmy chanted, “ drink after drink. Oh, in 
the morning how we’ll-” 7 

“ Jimmy! ” gasped Betty Mallory. 

“ Have another drink,” Jimmy suggested, “ and you won’t even 
notice the whither of my poetry. Genius never should be curbed. 
It’s like nature-” 

“ What will he be like after a few more? ” Rufus grinned at 
Gabrielle. 

" only sticking up for life in the raw,” Jimmy protested. “ If 
poetry is poetry, and nature is nature, then what more natural than an' 
odour being-” 

“ An odour,” put in Gabrielle. 

Neat, ’ applauded Jimmy. “ Come on, Gabrielle, let’s swing it.” 

Dennis Peters took Julia to the Colonial Room at the Wiltshire 
Hotel.. Julia had never looked better. Her hair shone above drifting 
turquoise brocade. Her eyes caught the colour of turquoise eardrops 
that swung from her ears. Yellow roses clung to the shoulder of her 
gown. Dennis was to her liking. He was suave, his elaborate front 
cloaking a grasping hold on life. He danced well and he drank well, 
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^Ld he surrounded Julia with inconsequential conversation, half 
gallant, half gay. 

His gallantry was so marked that Julia said, as he returned her to 
their table after a fox-trot, “ You belong to another era, Dennis. The 
age of cloak and ruff.’ 5 

I disagree. 1 would never cover a mud puddle for Queen 
Elizabeth. Of course, for you—that would be different.” 

“ I wonder,” said Julia shrewdly. 

Why wonder? Isn’t acceptance easier and more pleasant? ” 

She smiled. “ But how wise? ” 

“ A woman was never meant for wisdom. She was meant to be 
beautiful and-” 

Dumb. I told you you were born too late. This is an emanci¬ 
pated generation.” 

“ Emancipated for what? A pay cheque and standing up in street¬ 
cars.” 

“ The pay cheque is a pretty good idea.” 

Dennis shook his head. “ Those other women didn’t have to sweat 
for it.” 

Julia finished her Sidecar. “ Who knows? ” 

Later in the evening, two hilarious couples and two stags joined 
them. Dennis presented the new arrivals to Julia, who responded 
politely until he introduced Jeffry Lane, adding “ Universally known 
fs Heartbreaker Lane, man about town.” 

Julia took in a tall, strongly built young man with a football 
player’s shoulders, a narrow waist, narrow hips. His hair was a 
flaming red; his features were regular except for a faintly crooked 
twist to his mouth. Julia’s mechanical acknowledgment had 
thickened on her tongue. Her “ How do you do, Mr. Lane ” scarcely 
encompassed the surge of emotion that claimed her. 

Jeffry’s eyes brightened over her. “ Not bad,” he thought. “ Not 
'bad’at all.” He asked aloud, “ Shall we dance? ” 

Julia could only nod. She felt his hand at her elbow, his arms 
around her, the movement of his body close to hers. She clung to 
this moment, knowing it would never come again. 

Jeffry said, “ I think we should see more of each other.” 

And Julia responded, “ There’s no law against it.” 

During their third dance, Jeffry said significantly, " It’s a queer 
world. I almost didn’t come here to-night.” 

Julia said, surprising herself with such extreme candour, " Fm 
glad you came.” 
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“ You grow on me. If you keep it up, I won’t be able to let ym 
out of my sight by the end of the evening.” 

Julia tried to deny him. “ Heartbreaker Lane,” she bantered. 

“ I’H sue Peters for defamation of character.” 

Later Julia wondered what she said to Dennis Peters when he took her 
home after wheat cakes and sausages in the Wiltshire Coffee Shop 
She only knew that Jeffry had promised to call her the next afternoon 

Because she was tired, she slept late. She awoke at noon, lax against 
the pillows, her head throbbing dully. “ Too many cocktails,” she 
remembered. Her eyes wandered to Gabrielle, her hair ruffled her 
cheeks pale in sleep. Quite suddenly Julia remembered Jeffry Lane. 

She slid out of bed and looked at herself in the dressing-table 
mirror. She shuddered and hid her eyes with her hand. She wanted 
freshness and order to enjoy her love. To savour the thrilling current 
of excitement that ran through her body and all her being. 

She bathed and was pulling up the zipper of her house-coat when 
Gabrielle awoke and blinked at her sleepily. 

“ Time to get up? ” 

“ One o’clock, lazy-bones! ” 

Gabrielle sat up and pushed a riot of curls out of her eyes. “ Good¬ 
ness, you look positively radiant! And you weren’t in yet when I 
crawled into bed.” 


Julia busied herself straightening the littered dressing-table “ A 
hot bath did it,” she said. 

Cjabridk poked her feet into bedroom slippers. “ Is everybody 

1- don t know. I heard voices downstairs.” 

Father and mother probably. And maybe Aunt Elle.” Gabrielle 
drew on a yellow robe. “ Hope the bath’s empty.” 

Fc f break£a st, Julia drank tomato juice and black coffee. Gabrielle 
drank the same, but she also ate a plate of scrambled eggs and several 
strips of bacon. 


“ How do you do it? ” Julia marvelled. 

Gabrielle chuckled, “ I hate to brag_” 

£< I know, I know. You never have a hangover no matter how 
much or what you drink. You make me tired.” 

t r ?, h ’ 1 ° nly had tW0 Martinis - Liquor’s not good for the voice 
Julia. 5 

Wearmg a bath-robe and slippers, Jimmy slouched into the kitchen. 
Mf-s^ute ^ WOrSC f ° r Wear * HC raised his hand in a 
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•*- Such s p^itl ” exclaimed Gabrielle 

away”^ gr ° aned “ ^ ^ ° £ h “ baCOn and ^ “ Take k 

„ ^ ar u f' Loolc othe r way. I’m hungry.” 

Where’s Anna? ” Jimmy asked 

wf S„ h „J„£ d g£r.' uik •***■ “ Wh *' x- 

“ Yeah, a gallon of each.” 

He sprawled into a chair and reached for the glass of tomato juice 

nighVbefo ^ hlm ‘ “ Nd *“ ° f ?° U lwk llke ^ morning afS 

o God? What" C ° mmemed - “ Wh y do 1 have to feel like the wrath 
°t brod? What gives you women such stamina? ” 

Xiiey clucked at him mockingly. 

r,WvI ^ r °° m - “ WeU ! ” she said - “ It’s about 

time you all got up. 

Oh, ma! ” groaned Jimmy. 

wiJhTbi! 76 !? the , P. lates Jimmy and Julia. “ I don’t hold 
W1 J ™ s all-night drinking and all-day sleeping ” 

lectured. ”^ eaSC ' ” Gabrielle ‘ “We don’t feel like being 

“You deserve it.” 

« Jimmy conceded, “ but we don’t like it ” 

®d 5 o Un the dlfheT” ” Gabrklle COaX ! d “ We>11 Cl£an U P ^ kitchen 
Mary departed grumblingly. 

“ }f b V e a J e d 16 other kids? ” Jimmy called after her 
Skating. 

‘‘Larry must have spent a quiet evening,” Gabrielle concluded, 
s the afternoon wore on, Julia caught herself waiting for the 
telephone to ring. There were several calls for Jimmy, one for 

“hello 6 ° m ^ 3t f ° Ur ’ Sue ’ s voice answered Julia’s 

f Y 1 " WaS . ter ?. pted to teh Sue to hang up, as she rattled unwittingly 
from one triviality to another. Finally Julia could stand it no long!/ 
She interrupted Sue with, “Would you mind calling later? I’m 
expecting—an important call.” 5 ' 

wh?n°rt na Y edly SUe hung up - Julia had hardl y kicked the receiver 
<f T T 11 C ,F . f ran S a S am - She answered it breathlessly. 

Hello, said Jeffry Lane. 1 

Oh, hello.” Julia suppressed the eagerness that flashed through 
tier at the sound of his voice. 5 


V5 


“ You sound livelier than I feel. 
“No—no, not at all.” 


Are you busy this evening? ” 


“ How would you like to go skating? ” 

“Skadng? ” Julia laughed. “Why, I haven’t skated in years.” 

Ill hold you up. Come on, it will scatter the hangover blues” 
That evening, Gabnelle laid aside her book to smile at Julia’s new 
young man. Her eyes lifted to red hair, to eyes like summer rain 
She saw the crook to his mouth, the length of his body. Her own 
smile twisted. 3 uwa 

“Fm Gabrielle,” she said. “Julia’s sister.” 

« sa V down in ch air she indicated. “ Gabrielle,” he repeated 

I like the name.” 

Gabrielle s colour rose. “ You’re Jeffry, aren’t you? ” 

“ Jeffry Lane.” 3 

“ I e % Lane 1 ” she thought. “ Jeffry Lane 1 ” 

Julia will be right down.” She laughed a little. “ She had a 
hard time finding her skates.” a 

They heard footsteps. Jeffry Lane stood up quickly. Gabrielle 
could not miss the radiance in their faces when he and Julia met 
Their quietness, their sudden rush of laughter 

; 3 S , n ° W - Suit ’; Julia said ’ “ 80 1 Arrowed Jimmy’s leather 

jacket and Larry’s cap and mittens. The skirt and shoes are my own’’ 

« are Larr y snd Jimmy? ” Jeffry inquired. 

c< 0ur brothers,” Gabrielle replied. ^ 

Oh 1 ” exclaimed Julia. “ Have you two met? I told Gabrielle 
you were coming, but-” 

“ Croduced t pelves,” Jeffry said. He looked over Julia’s 
outfit dubiously. Are you sure you’ll be warm enough? ” . 

Of course. Shall we go? ” 5 

“ Let me take your skates.” 

At the door, Jeffry turned. “ Good-bye, Gabrielle ” 

Good-bye,” said Gabrielle. .. . 

m a! ^ th cu d ° 0r C \T behi f d dlem ‘ Morally she followed them 
to the gate. She could even hear it click as Jeffry pulled it shut 

Slowly she walked to the piano, touched the keys with aimless fingers. ' 
c h rest l e ssness, she wandered to the windows that faced the street 
She drew aside die curtains and leaned her head against the pane! 
The snow had piled upon the lawn, drifted against the fence. 

Not like this! she thought. “Oh, not like this! ” 

But it was like that. 
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PART THREE 


31 

Monday evening, Jimmy accosted Julia about the proposed 
restaurant. They went to the library to discuss the matter in private. 

“ I’m serious,” Jimmy announced. “ I’m sick and tired of office 
work. And I think this is opportunity with a capital O.” 

I think so, too, Julia agreed. She pulled pencil and paper from 
the desk. “ Where shall we begin? ” 

“ First we’d better settle what it’s going to be—restaurant, tea-room, 

hamburger joint-” 

“ I favour the tea-room.” 

“ It will cost us twice as much.” 

“ That’s the hitch. Where are we going to get the money in the 
first place? ” 

“ I had quite a chat with Pat O’Day of Steiger’s. He said if we 
wanted to begin on a small scale, six thousand would do it.” 

„ “ Six thousand! Why, Jimmy, we’re licked before we start.” 

? “ You might be. I’m not. We can always borrow. Ever hear of 
Rufus Drake? You know, of the Drake Candy Company? ” 

“ Don’t be funny. I wouldn’t want to owe him a penny. Besides 
he couldn’t afford to take that much money out of his business.” 

“ °h 5 couldn’t he? I don’t think you have any idea of Rufus’ 
financial standing. As for being in his debt, my fair one, don’t think 
that a little false pride is going to stand in my way.” 

Julia drew squares and circles on her paper. “ Well, the thing is 
to borrow somewhere,” she admitted. She wrote “Six thousand 
dollars ” on a clean sheet of paper. “ Tea-room? ” she asked. 

“ Might as well go whole hog or none.” 

“ We have everything to learn,” Julia pointed out. “ Which of us 
knows the first thing about the restaurant business? ” 

“ There’s the library,” Jimmy reminded her. “ There’s Pat O’Day. 
Surely you can scrape up an acquaintance with someone who runs or 
owns a lunch-room. After all, you did plenty of research for your 
school, didn’t you? A year of it.” 

They discussed location, but ruled against getting close to the loop 
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The overhead would be too high. They decided to aim at office 
workers for lunch and the after-theatre crowds for supper. 

‘ We can’t be too high hat,” Jimmy observed. “ We ought to 
graduate our prices. Not too high and not too low.” 

About midnight, James came into the library and found them still 
deep in their plans. They showed him their outline. “ So it’s begun,” 
he commented, running through the scribbled notes. 

They admitted that they had not yet thought of a name for the new 
project. James dismissed the name as premature and suggested that 
either or both of them should get jobs waiting on tables for a few 
weeks. This would give them some idea of what they would be up 
against. . ^ 

Julia protested at first, then a thought occurred to her. £< It 
wouldn’t be so bad hostessing,” she said. 

“ But jobs don’t grow on trees,” James cautioned her. 

“ No-” Julia’s eyes gleamed. “ But I’ve got an idea_” 

“ What? ” demanded Jimmy. 

“ Never mind,” Julia said. “ I’ll tell you when the time comes.” 

‘ Okay, okay,” said Jimmy. He turned to his father. “ We’ll 
look around for a suitable place, get everything lined up and then go 
after the mazuma.” 6 

“ The money is an important angle. Who’s going to loan you the 
money? ” 3 

Well, chuckled Jimmy, “we haven’t decided who is going m 
get the break.” § 6 6 

“ Well, what kind of an interior have you thought of? ” asked 
James. 


“ I want colonial,” Julia replied. “ But Jimmy thinks we’d better 
go easy.” 

I agree with Jimmy. I wouldn’t be so high and mighty at the 
start. Go at it gradually.” y 

You bet, declared Jimmy. “ Better start out with a two-bit lunch 
counter and make money, than to stand knee deep in atmosphere and 
lose our shirts.” 








slatted, I can finish my courses and discontinue the school.” 

James listened to this in silence. It was completely characteristic 
of Julia to discard the smaller thing for the larger. He had come to 
like the thought of Julia’s school—of the young girls imbibing culture 
and manners under the portraits of his forefathers. It seemed a good 
use for the house. But now Julia would follow this new will-o’-the- 
wisp and with Jimmy she would undoubtedly make it a success. He 
could count on the strength of Julia’s purpose, even if Jimmy’s interest 
flagged. 

Julia had never believed that she and Jimmy could find a com¬ 
mon meeting-ground, but their ideas seemed to flow along parallel 
lines where the restaurant was concerned. Their practical minds 
encompassed all the technical problems with rapid comprehension. 

As a whole the family swung into the excitement. Only Mary would 
have no part in the restaurant plans. She lived in mortal fear that her 
children would give up sound paying positions for a dubious venture 
and the damning part of it in Mary’s estimation—based of a 
necessity on a large loan. 


32 

GaBRIELLE hung her hat and coat in the music-room closet. 
She crossed to the piano to await Paul Dumas’ coming. He would 
be a little late, Sadie had informed her upon her arrival. She played 
snatches of Grieg’s Humores\en and Waldwanderung. 

She sang when she played Dove sono from Le Nozze Di Figaro. 
Only when her voice and her fingers had finished the song did she 
realize that Dumas was standing just inside the door. 

Gabrielle rose, smiling. “ Good evening-” 

Dumas hurried to her side. “ Will you sing that again, Gabrielle? ” 
Her surprise showed on her face. “ Of course,” she said. 

While^ Dumas played a superb accompaniment, she sang the 
Contessa s song. Sang it with its full sweep of sorrowing emotion. 
Then he asked her to do Casta Diva and as soon as she could catch 
her breath, Caro nome . For the first time she moved her teacher 
with her deep expressive power. 

He had no need of other songs from her. He had reached his 
decision. “ Gabrielle, I’d like to arrange a recital for you. For the 
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middle of February. After that, you must take your year abroad* 

He watched her face pale; then saw a darkening pink stain spread 
to the black curling hair. 

“ Now I know/’ she said,, “ why you wanted me to wait.” 

He did not probe her statement. He was content to let this new 
Gabrielle make her own way. 

_ When she reached home, she sought her father. He was in the 
kitchen, making a sandwich. “ Like one? ” he asked. 

“ No, thanks. I don’t feel like eating.” j 

James slapped a slice of bread over a spread of peanut butter and 
grape jelly. Then he saw Gabrielle’s face and promptly forgot his 
sandwich. “ What is it, Gabrielle? Have you something to tell me? ” i 
She nodded. “ Mr. Dumas is arranging a recital for me. For the 
fifteenth of February. Then he says I should go abroad.” 

_ James reached absently for the percolator and poured coffee into 
his cup. “ I’m not surprised, my dear. I’m just happy for you.” 

Gabrielle pressed his arm with appreciative fingers. “ The year 
abroad may have to wait, father.” 

“For money? Borrow it. Don’t let anything stop you now.” i 

“ Money is one reason. But there’s another. Please don’t ask me 
what.” j 

“ I still say don’t let anything stop you.” 

Perhaps I shall feel that way, too, after a while.” She smiled at 
him. “ Give me time.” “f 

Their silence drifted over cooling coffee and a neglected sandwich! 

She asked at last, “ Why are you looking at me so strangely, father? ” 
James started. “ I was seeing you as all the heroines of the operas. 

Your audiences will love you, Gabrielle.” 

Gabrielle’s prospective recital curtailed her time with Rufus more 
than usual. Dumas had made a list of the songs she was to sing, and 
Gabrielle practised them faithfully from day to day. There was a 
sharp focus now to everything that she did. . ” j 

Whenever she and Rufus did go anywhere together—to a movie, 1 

skating, dancing,—they discovered that their relationship had under- f 
gone a subtle change. Gabrielle recognized it at once. Rufus, | 

cognizant, of all her moods, only sensed it. He noticed, too, the new i 

and thrilling timbre to her voice and wondered humbly if he were 
the cause. 

To Gabrielle it did not seem strange that in her awakened state she 
should be physically more aware of Rufus. As this awakenino- pre¬ 
dicted the fulfilment of her voice, so did it foretell the fulfilmen: of her 
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body. For the first time she was completely sentient and acutely 
conscious of the lack that had impeded her before. “ This is why I 
was born, ’ she told herself with new insight. “ To feel ” 

On Sunday afternoon, Rufus called to take her to a Symphony con- 
cert. He found her alone in the living-room. She was singing Dormi 
dormi, bel bambino. She smiled at him and continued her sonm ' 
Her voice enthralled him to the last lyrical note. For a moment 
atter she had finished singing, he sat silent, savouring the delight of 
her voice and the obviously ripening loveliness of its owner. Then he 
joined her on the piano stool. 

Gabrielle, Rufus said, “ Fm in love with you. I won’t be silent 
any longer.^ I don t want to be without you another hour.” 

Gabrielle’s fingers dropped from the music. “ Rufus_L” She 

wanted to stop him, to save him hurt before he spoke. Yet how could 
she deny him the right to speak when she had been expecting this 
moment, dreading it—yes, and inviting it for all the years she had 
known him? 7 


She said, “ Please Rufus, don’t offer me a gift I must refuse.” 
His face whitened. “ I didn’t expect refusal, Gabrielle.” 

She laid a hand on his sleeve. His glance rested on it A slender 

< 3 U m t fiGgerS with rose * His own hand closed over it 

Tears filled her eyes “ I always hoped it would be you— some day 
I don t know that I believed it would be. I’m fond of you. Terribly 

.fond of you. That s why I’ve been unfair to you_” 

“ You’ve never been unfair to me, my darling. I’ve known exaedy 
where I stood with you all along. It’s not your fault I was glad to 
accept that standing. But lately, you’ve been—well, different. That’s 
why I decided it was time to speak.” 

“ I’m sorry, Rufus.” 

He smiled wryly. “ It can’t be helped. One doesn’t love or not 

love for a word. 

She leaned her head against his shoulder. “ Rufus, Rufus,” she 
sobbed, why do we have to get so mixed up? ” 

.“ Gabnelle——” His arms went around her. “ It’s queer ” he 
said presendy, ‘ even with you here in my arms and not belonging 
here, Im not mixed up. I used to be. Plenty. But not any more 8 
Im steering a straight course, Gabrielle. I know what I want and 
what I don t want. No substitutes. No by-roads.” 

. S ^ e was & lad of the circle his arms made about her. Its warm 
circumference gave her a moment of peace. “ I wish I loved you 
Rufus, she sighed. 1 ’ 
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He looked deep into her dark, troubled eyes. 44 You might think 
about it.” & p 

She shook her head. 44 No, Rufus. You see, I know what I want 
too. I’ve only known for a little while, but Fm no less positive for 
the shortness of time.” 


“ So that’s it.” His gaze held hers, 
up? ” 


“ Then why are you mixed 


Because, Rufus, there’s not the slightest chance of my getting 
what I want. If there had been, I’d have told you before this.” 6 
p hhs arms released her. His hands gripped her shoulders. “ For¬ 
give me if that’s good news to me. Then why cling to a lost cause? 
Isn’t that rather silly? ” 

I couldn’t marry you—loving someone else.” 

He winced. 44 Ghost love isn’t what it’s cracked up to be.” 

You said no substitutes,” she reminded him. 


. “ % dear > y° u ’ r e the original. Hush,” he said as she opened her 
lips to protest. 44 With a woman, it’s so different. It’s a long, lone¬ 
some road, Gabrielle, when you go it alone. Even with a career it’s 
lonely.” He bent down and kissed her quietly. 44 Think it over.” 

He stood up and drew her to her feet. 44 Shall we leave now? 
Otherwise we’ll be late for the concert.” 


Next day ^Gabrielle, troubled and harried, sought the sanctuary of 
Paul Dumas music-room. The yellow chairs, newly covered, the soft 
tones of the turquoise draperies, welcomed and eased her. 

“ ^t working to-day? ” Dumas asked. 

.“No, I took the day off.” She jumped up and walked to the 
windows. “ Mr. Dumas, Rufus wants to marry me.” 

She could not see his smile. “ Of course, Gabrielle.” 

She ^ faced him sharply. 44 Of course! ” she echoed, and repeated 
dully, Of course. In a way I’ve always known it, but we had gone 
along for ages on such flexible terms that Fve acted like an ostrich.” 
“ Are you in love with someone else, my dear? ” 

44 How did you know? ” 


Dumas’ eyebrows lifted. 44 Observation.” 

She hesitated slightly. Then she said drearily, “ But he’s not in 
love with me. He’s in love with Julia.” 

Dumas walked over to stand beside her. His hand dragged at the 
window drapery. 44 And Julia? ” 55 

_ She loves him. You have only to look at them together to know ” 
Dumas returned to his chair. 44 Well, Gabrielle? ” 

She flushed. 44 You think I’m being futile_”’ 
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“ You know it.” 

' 1' I* Ve never been in love before. Not like this.” 

? T an y0U budd y°“ r J i fe on the love of a man for another woman? ” 
tt -^°5 on my love for him.” 

“An empty shell.” 

; m Si nelle Ki C0Ve u d { ff With her hands - The siIence was deep, 
immeasurable. Her lifted face betrayed a defeat and a victory. “I 
knew it all along,” she said. y 

Dumas did not sympathize with her, but in the days that followed 
fr! P H aCCd tbc , °f her emotional experience in the new power and 

freedom of her voice. If he caught himself wishing he/first love 
might have been a happier affair, he reminded himself that Gabrielle 
was strong enough to work out her own destiny. 

h,Af UfUS had h< l Ped W ° uld ’ GabrielIe turned unconsciously to 

Lane f Hk P Io° rt lT!| en i! he r SCt her ? elf “ for S et b « love Jeffry 
Quieted a! 1 ^ d a , heabn 2 q uaIit y in its constant protection 
L f , U 1 Wlthm ber ‘. Sbe foun d, nevertheless, that if her 

breadth ^w!7 T™?'/ 1016 Std1 ’ xt did not diminish in depth or 

lesTsw h nved Wh T ShC k ld n0t SCe Wm ’ aI though not content, she was 
less swayed and torn by emotion. For his voice, his smile, c^uld turn 

her strength to helplessness. For the third time in the history of the 
Livingstons, a Julia and a Gabrielle loved the same man 
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T 1 ,™ dayS that trudged over Gabrielle’s heart were magic ones for 
Juba. For the first time in her life, she had come to the sweeping 
acquaintance with love Skating beside her that first evening, Jeffrf 
.Lane had said Don t look now. But I’m in love with you, Julia.” 

She stumbled and he caught her in his arms. “ I love vou ” he 
whispered and kissed her. y ’ 

The night closed in on them and bound in wind and darkness her 
answer: I m glad. I don’t think I could have stood it if you hadn’t 
told me so quickly.” 1 

Over cups of hot chocolate in a small restaurant on Spring Avenue 
Jeffry gave her a sketchy history of himself. It was a new and thrilling 
experience for Julia to be listening to a man with real interest in 
What he did or said. 




Im an orphan, he related. “My father died when I was ten 
My mother had a hard time until I got out of school and found mf 
self a job. After that it was a little better. She was a pretty swell 
gal—my mother. She died in nineteen thirty-four. Since her death 
I ve boarded and roomed with a Swedish couple. They’re the best 
there are, let me tell you. You’d think they were my parents, the wav 
they fuss over me.” > 

yoilfldo^ 1 " 1 mUrmUred ’ “ Wb y wouldn>t they? They must love 

He told her casually, “ As for jobs—well, I’ve had all kinds Rirfu 
now, I m a shipping clerk for the Master Welders. It’s a pretty good 
job; at least, the pay’s better than average.” 

Julia did not allow her disappointment in his job to show in her 
faee or in her manner. She thought, “ It doesn’t matter—really. For 
me, he 11 do better.” Never before had Julia permitted herself a com- 
pronuse of this sort. But her lovely seeking eyes were fastened on 
Jcfiry in full devotion. 

And that, said Jeffry, “ is about all there is to know about me. 
.except that I m mad about you. Utterly. Completely.” 

Julia gave herself up to the enjoyment of the moment. Here was 
something no one could take from her. 

Yet greater than her love for Jeffry, Julia’s ambition was reaching 
new eights m her preliminary work with Jimmy on the tea-rooim 
Her moderate success with her lectures was but a breath compared tft 
f 1 ' expectation she nursed for this proposed venture. The School of 
Individuality could go the way of her job at the University, of her 
■afternoons at Miss Crawford’s. They were all stepping-stones in the 
one direction. Julia never lingered in the past. She had no regrets 
over what was done. Gabrielle lived in £wo worlds, treading&e 
rounds of everyday necessities, but steeped in the romantic nostalgia 
o music. But Juba had litde patience with the divergence of energies 
?JK**-, Hm ”1, ta now—and dtt hugge/il 

"w. W!,h “ d ' niSb1 ' 

To the hour Julia remembered when she first discovered that ■ 

hmmv 1 anTr 5 “ * ^ {f*?’ She and J ef fry, Gabrielle and Rufus, 

n d Larry WCre collectln g skates from the bench in the 
front hall, preparatory to a walk to Roswell Park, when Gabrielle 
stooped to tie the lacings of her snow-boots. 

Jeffry was nearest her. “I’ll fix that, Gabrielle,” he volunteered 
As Gabrielle raised her head above Jeffry’s bent body, Julia saw h£ 
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face It was a flushed, unhappy face, the mouth rigid in control. Julia 
tould scarcey believe her eyes. Yet even as she* turned away from 
them she felt a surge of exultation. For the first time, she transcended 
fear of Gabnelle She had what Gabrielle wanted. At last her sister 
was torn from the cloister that Kit and Rufus had made for her 
There was only one way to interpret the look on her face, and Julia 
did it rightly. } 

In a flash she bought of the second Julia and Gabrielle, and the 
fourth Julia and Gabnelle. It was the same story all over again 
Each tune their loves had crossed and tangled. In her heart Julia knew 
that Gabrielle s love for Jeffry was fruidess. This was once where her 
talent, her soft beauty, her gende spirit would not help her. It was 
she, Julia, who Jeffry loved, with an intensity startling even to her. She 
did not stop to consider that Jeffry was a poor catch, a man of small 
ambmon and limited capacity. He was hers. The knowledge that 
Gabrielle loved him, too, gave him added value in her eyes. All her 
life she had been playing second fiddle to Gabrielle. Now her turn 
had come. The moment was sweet to Julia as she skated across the lake. 

But not to Rufus, who also had seen Gabrielle’s face; his heart had 
echoed her despair. “So that’s the way it is,” he thought. All 
through the afternoon, brilliandy clear and cold, Rufus reviewed the 
curious muddle that circled them. 

Gabrielle skated up to him as he swerved toward the warming 
.house What’s the matter, Rufus? You’re so quiet. Don’t you feel 
all right? ” ; 

No, lied Rufus. “ I have a headache.” 

bromo^sek 111 ^° W a ^ out 6 ndin g a drug-store and getting a 


On the way home,” Rufus compromised. “ In the meantime, 
111 race you around the lake.” 

Gabrielle was an excellent skater. She matched Rufus’ terrific 

spe?d. They passed Jeffry and Julia, who were touring the pond in a 
dilator^ fashion. r 

. " Poor J ulia >” Gabrielle said when she regained her normal breath¬ 
ing after they reached a tie finish. “ She’s going to be an outdoor 
girl with a vengeance if she marries Jeffry.” 

Rufus stared at her. “ Are you so sure they’ll be married? ” 
Gabrielle’s eyes widened. “ But of course. They’re in love.” 

„ ,f“ fus , cut a % ure ei S ht and swung into slow rhythm beside her. 

hat then, Gabrielle? he asked, all his love for her welling up in 
him as he stared down at her slim figure 
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Gabrielie shot him a quick, startled glance. Then for a moment 
she skated in silence, her eyes on Jeffry’s brief blue cap far down th S 
lagoon. 

“ I don’t know, Rufus. I don’t know.” 


GaBRIELLE came into the dining-room, her face kindled to 
warmth. “ Kit’s home! ” she cried. “ Kit’s home ! ” 

“ Finally! ” cheered Elle. 

A hush enveloped the room until Jeffry broke the silence uncertain^ 
with “ Who’s Kit? ” 7 

“ An old love o£ Gabrielle’s,” said Julia malevolently. 

' “ Julia’s absurd,” James said. “ Kit’s an old friend of the family.” 

“ And an old love of mine instead of Gabrielle’s,” added Elle. 

“ Is he coming here? ” asked Rene. 

“ To-morrow night, if he can make it,” Gabrielle replied. But her 
joy at his coming had dimmed. Elle was waiting. 

During the evening, Sue and Jerald made a happy entrance. The 
young Hales beamed over everybody until Jimmy demanded, “ What 
are you two so disgustingly sunshiny about? ” Everyone was basking^ 
in Sunday evening leisure in the living-room. 'K 

“ An anniversary,” guessed Larry. 

The Hales shook their heads. 

James slapped his knee. “ I’ll bet I’ve got it! A baby—Sue’s going 
to have a baby! ” 

“ James ! ” cried Mary. 

Sue and Jerald were astonished that anyone expected them to be 
embarrassed. Indeed, Jerald’s unmistakable pride provoked a shout. 
of laughter. 

“ When? ” asked Gabrielle. 

“ August,” Sue answered. . 

Jimmy reached from his chair to his father’s to shake James’ hand. 

“ How yuh doin’, Grandpap? ” 

Elle thought angrily, “ Why do people have children? It makes 
one feel so old.” 

Kit arrived for a hurried visit the following evening. Watching 
him greet Elle, Gabrielle could not discern whether he was pleasandy 










(LnTl ? h 01 S ^ P i y sur P nsed - His greeting held little more 
dian 3 cod courtesy. He hugged Gabrielle affectionately and shook 

he said eVery ° ne £ ' “ IC SeemS Hke Fve been § one a y ear ’ ; ’ 

It seemed so to us, too,” Gabrielle told him. 

Christmas*” ^ * hal£ ' hour ’ “ 1>ve appointments from here till 

They told him about Sue, and he nodded laughingly. “ She came 

famdy t<>day ' L ° rd ’ * S£emS funn y-^ ne of y ou kids raising a 

“ How is she? ” asked Mary. 

«^ Stt T d | r fit- Nauseated now, of course, but that will pass.” 
When he left, Elle accompanied him to the door. But it was 

Gabrielle who filled his thoughts all the way to the office. He had 
sensed the change in her, and in the morning he stole an hour from 
, ent ~ to Ylslt ^ umas - Their friendship bridged Kit’s haste 

fil tell you about my trip some other time, Paul. I’ve come 
about Gabrielle again. How is she? ” 

“ Her voice or herself? ” 

“ P ° ch - ;> she seemed another girl when I saw her last night.” 

She is. Dumas explained about the recital and the trip abroad 
Kit digested his story and its implications. “ So she’s reached it 
at last, he said, in a shrugging acceptance of the inevitable 
r Dumas nodded. “ And with it, voice fulfilment of the richest 
sort. Just what I hoped would happen with her.” 

“ But she’s come to it unhappily? ” 

“For a little while, Christopher. But don’t tvorry about her. 
hhe s not bred of pioneer stock for nothing.” 

“ I wish I had your faith! ” 

Whenever he saw Gabrielle, Kit watched her closely. By an 
intricate process of withdrawal, he grew more cordial to Elle. When 
his -work resumed normal proportions, he began to take Elle to 
an occasional movie or dinner-dance. He had no idea that these 
attentions to her aunt made Gabrielle sick with fear. His own un¬ 
happiness was no less intense because he had lived with its uncertainty 
for years. Over and over he reminded himself, “ ‘ Hope spring 
eternal-’ ” r 

He was as conscious of Gabrielle’s unhappiness as he was of his own 
but not until the Sunday before her recital did he place the responsi- 
bihty for her love. . He had stopped at the Livingstons’ to give 
Gabrielle his best wishes for her introduction to the musical world. 
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He found her curled up on the love-seat in the living-room. She wa* 
staring wide-eyed into space. 

“ Don’t get up,” he said. He sat down opposite her, thinking, his 
eyes and his heart full of her, “ What kind of man is this who can see 
her and not love her? Is he already married? Or in love with some¬ 
one else? ” Aloud he asked, “ How’s the prima donna? ” 

Gabrielle laughed nervously. “ I have the jitters, Kit. My stomach 
feels funny. After all these years, at last it’s going to happen. The 
invitations have been sent, an announcement made to the papers. My 
dress is hanging ready in the wardrobe. Kit, what am I going to do? ” 

His hand steadied hers as it rested on her knee. “ What are you 
going to do, Gabrielle? You know as well as I. You’re going to 
sing your glorious best.” 

She laid her free hand over his, a fleeting gesture. “ If I do, it will 
be you who made it possible.” She tipped back her head. Sunlight 
from the windows slanted across her eyes. “ Do you remember 
when you sent me to Paul Dumas? ” 

The years between seemed shadowy to Gabrielle as she looked at 
Kit and thought of the hours of practice, of study, of Dumas’ steady 
tutelage, of widening horizons and constant straining after an effect 
that had come to her now through the stirrings of her own heart. 

As if it were yesterday. Kit s answer came after a long pause. 

His memory, too, went backward through the years—the slow flower¬ 
ing of Gabrielle’s talent, her industry and her quiet acceptance of life* 
as it came to her. “ Don’t ever think anyone gave you to-morrow but 
yourself, Gabrielle.” 

She shook her head, a gently reminiscent denial. “ So many people 
have had a share in it. You. Mr. Dumas. Father. Rufus. And— 
someone else.” Her eyes misted. She brushed away the film of 
tears. “ I guess I’m tired,” she said. 

Kit said slowly, “ Gabrielle, I wanted to talk to you about going 
abroad. Dumas says you aren’t planning on going yet.” 

“ No—not yet.” 

If it s because of finances, you’re welcome to any and all the help 
I can give you.” r 

Kit, please don’t be so nice to me. I’ll be crying like a fool.” She 
paused a moment, her calmness returning. “ Thank you just the 
same, Kit, but money isn t my only reason. I can’t go now—not for 
a while, anyway.” 

The front door banged. They heard voices in the hall. Julia’s and 
Jeffry Lane’s. 


i 
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*" “ The >A takin S off “ats,” Gabrielle said in a tight voice. 

it caught her inflexion, noticed her sudden tension. In an agony 
ot suspense, he waited for Julia and Jeffry to come in. They made a 
gay entrance, their cheeks bright and cold. 

“ Happy Valentine’s Day,” cried Jeffry. 

Julia greeted Kit and introduced the two men to each other Kit 
missed nothing—not Julia’s joyousness, or Jeffry’s pride in her. Or 
die wall that separated them from Gabrielle. He groaned within 
himself. It would be a family affair. Can’t this damn family do 
anything but stick together? ” 

By the way,” Kit said, his eyes on Gabrielle, his understanding 
willing her composure, “ there’s a box of candy under my coat in the 
Oall. An ornate heart-shaped box that ought to make the rounds at 
least once.” 

} ^ an ks, Kit, said Gabrielle. “ I shall love to look at it. But I 
can’t eat any. Not now.” 

Julia said, “ Jeffry brought me flowers,” and pressed her face into 
the bowl of sweet-peas on the piano. “Hasn’t Rufus come across 
yet? she asked Gabrielle. 

“ I ? e isift c ^ing over until to-night,” Gabrielle said. “ And then 
only for a little while. I have to get to bed early.” 

“ ° £ c ° urse > 7 our «cital ! ” Jeffry exclaimed, draping his long body 
„mver a Sheraton chair. “Do you realize that I haven’t heard you 
sing? J 

Julia stiffened against the piano. 

Gabrielle did not look at Jeffry. “ Haven’t you? ” she murmured. 

Won t you sing something? ” Jeffry requested. He sprang up 
and walked to the piano. “ Come on, I’ll play for you.” 

“ I didn’t know you played,” Julia said slowly. 

His smile was wholeheartedly hers. “Nothing to brag about 
. Come on, Gabrielle.” 

P^ ease ? Gabrielle entreated. “ You can hear me to-morrow.” 

, ‘I don’t want to be overwhelmed.” He played the opening bars of 
Vear at canno. 

Gabrielle slid into a sitting posture. “ You know Bon Giovanni ? ” 
she cried delightedly. 

“ Sure.” It was a careless acknowledgment. “I studied piano for 
years. Opera as a hobby.” 

Gabrielle recognized his limitations even as he played, but his 
interest in music pleased her. She stood by the piano to sing Zerlina's 
earessing song. She sang it sweetly, alluringly. Kit and Jeffry were 
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charmed; Julia apprehensive. She brushed aside their praise ok 
Gabrielle. F 

“ You should do something about your playing, Jeffry,” she said. 

He ran through a scale before he replied. “ No, not me. Fm the 
proverbial jack of all trades, master of none.” He struck a desultory 
note and played softly, absently. “ Fm an average shipping clerk, a 
fair skater; I ski with moderate success. Fm a fair talker, a mediocre 
musician.” He shrugged, and the music dropped into silence. “ I 
have no special talent or ability. Fm just Jeffry Lane, American 
citizen.” He laughed, his mouth a crook of humour. “ But I like it.” 

Julia’s eyelids hid her eyes. She felt physically ill. 

Kit measured him carefully before he said, “ If you’re satisfied with 
life, you’re a darn lucky man.” 

Julia sat down before the fireplace. “ Play something else, Jeffry.” 

She didn’t want him to play, but she had to think. Through his 
rendition of the Moonlight Sonata, she reached a decision. 

Jeffry was not for her. Her love for him could not encompass such 
a complaisant acceptance of living. She had to give him up. 

There was no time to probe or temper her resolve, for Jeffry asked 
“ Don’t you feel all right, Julia? ” ’ 

She gave no sign of surprise. She smiled at him serenely. “ Of 
course. Fm just a little tired.” 

From the doorway, Elle, regal in sheer green wool, surveyed them. 

“ Would you care for company? ” she inquired. T 

The men came to their feet. 

“ Certainly,” said Kit. 

That night, while Gabrielle tossed beside her in restless sleep Julia 
kept company with the fire. She would give Jeffry up, she told herself 
knowing that ultimately she would do just that. But so bitter was her 
need of him that she clung to the respite her heart demanded: “ Not 
yet! Not yet! ” 

She knew beyond doubt that she would be giving him up to' 
Gabrielle. Her comfort would be there to meet Jeffry’s disillusion¬ 
ment. To Julia the result seemed inevitable. Her mouth twisted at 
the emptiness of such a triumph. 

She stared between the maple bedposts at the pewter candle-sticks 
that graced the mantel. She wondered how many others before her 
had sat against the pillows and gazed in bleak despair at settee and 
chair and wavering fire. Then she remembered that her Aunt Julia 
had loved Christopher Roberts and had given him up to her sister, 
Gabrielle. ’ 
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Julia smiled in kindred pity. She asked herself, “ Is it worse to 
give up a love you never had or one that is surely yours? ” 

She went to sleep to the clamour of her heart: “Not yet! Not 

VI I ” J 
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G ABRIELLE was in a state of high tension on the day of her recital. 

Nothing in her experience had prepared her for the ordeal of sustain¬ 
ing a programme alone. She had not even appeared in her school 
operetta. 

As the hours flew past, she tried to relax, to empty her mind of all 
thought of the evening. She made careful preparations, stretching 
out the time of dressing, working endlessly over her hair. But she 
was shaking when she approached Dumas. She thought, “ I can’t 
sing. My throat is tight. Parched. I’m scared.” 

Dumas saw the fright in her face. He took her hands and pressed 
the trembling fingers. “ Gabrielle,” he said sternly, “ this is no time 
for fear. This b a test that you must meet. Steady now. You have 
-^magnificent voice. You know what to do with it. Don’t you see 
that there is nothing for you but success? ” 

•£f le ^ er head, her dark curls faintly escaping their smart 

coiffure. She grew quiet; warmth crept into her hands. “ I’m not 
afraid, she told him. “ I’m not afraid.” 

She preceded him into the music-room. A slender figure in a 
yellow gown, the soft taffeta swishing as she walked; the colour of the 
violets on her shoulder climbing to her eyes. 

, Rufus had sent her the violets. Rufus, who loved her. Jeffry had 
sent roses to Julia. He was with Julia now. While Rufus was apart 
from them. Watching Gabrielle, drenched in her voice as a garden is 
drenched in spring rain. He could think of nothing else. 

Rufus pivoted the select company—the Livingstons, Jeffry, Elle, 
Kit, critics from the Riverside newspapers; two music critics from the 
Twin Cities; a representative of the country’s leading opera company 
who was both an admirer of Paul Dumas’ technique and his personal 
friend. The music schools and societies of Riverside were represented. 
So was the Riverside Symphony orchestra. A discriminating com¬ 
pany, Dumas decided with satisfaction. 
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As Gabnelle stood beside him at the piano, Dumas thought, “ She** 
such a child. Such a lovely child.” For a moment he felt sorry for 
her, seeing her tremble. Then he reflected that there was no age for 
the artist _ He tried to steady her with his own tranquillity ^ He 
thought his fingers accompanying her with delicate precision, “ She’s 
good. Miraculously good. Thank God for that I » 

From her opening selection of Stephen Foster melodies, through 
Haydn s My mother bids me bind my hair and Mozart’s Violet 
Gabnelle took hold of her audience. Here was enchantment; here 
were joy and tenderness; here was fauldess execution. 

Rufus caught a whisper behind him; “ My God, if she couldn’t sing 
a note, she d still be good to look at.” ® 

■ “ Y , eak ’” came a wear y mu « er > “ she’ll probably end up as the voice 
ehind the cartoon or going into ecstasies over Ixnay Garbage Cans ” 
B ut comment died to Brahms’ Cradle Song, remained in silence 
through Rejoice Greatly from Handel’s Messiah and Schubert’s Ave 

Marta and ended in applause that stormed colour into Gabrielle’s . 
voice. 


“My mistake ” murmured the dreary voice. “She’d look wonder- 
rul in a choir robe.” 

throat ” S th ° Ugllt ’ <l Y ° U ' d l0 ° k S ood with my hands around your 

His annoyance vanished before Gabrielle’s voice. She sang Non 
mi dir, telling her own heart into its enduring fidelity Into Porg? 
amor went, in deepest measure, her grief; it was her own bewailing! 

Yet her voice climbed in magnitude and interpretation in Dove sono 
and reached its greatest triumph in the impassioned Caro nome. She 
c osed with Auld Lang Syne, and her audience stood up to applaud 


With the conventional gesture she held out her hand to Paul Dumas. 
Dumas bowed with her to the enthusiastic crowd. Gabrielle could see 
no mg ut a mist of faces. She was moved beyond anything in her 
previous experience. jo 

Jeffry had listened, first with incredulity, then with admiration, 
for a brief space, he had forgotten Julia! “ Gabrielle, you didn’t pre¬ 
pare me enough for this,” he told her. 

As Gabrielle looked at him with slow delight, she hoped she would 
not cry In relief, she welcomed Rufus and her father. They brought 
her back to normality. Rufus said nothing. He clasped her hand 
and waited beside her. James was visibly proud. “ My dear, words 
fail me,” he said. 1 
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ir Julia moved up to her. “ The yellow and violet were good, 
Gabrielle. She caught Jeffry’s arm and drew him away from the 
circle surrounding her sister. She had seen and appraised his spon¬ 
taneous response to Gabrielle’s performance. To Julia, Gabrielle the 
singer and Gabrielle the woman were one. 

Jimmy winked at^Gabrielle. “Great stuff, kid! I didn’t under¬ 
stand half of it, but it sure sounded high-class.” 
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Gabrielle did not see the newspapers until she came home from 
work next day. Jimmy had piled them on her chair in the dining- 
room. He had folded back the pages to the Music Notes. 

“ How are they? ” Gabrielle asked. 

“ Rotten,” grinned Jimmy. 

“ Not bad,” conceded Julia. 

James suggested, “ Why not read them? ” 

“ Not before dinner,” protested Mary. “ Everything’s going to get 
cold.” 3 


I’ll just skim through them,” Gabrielle said. 
r Her fingers trembled over the pages. Phrases caught her eye: 
“ A young and gifted artist.” “ Miss Livingston’s promise is greater 
than her present. Miss Livingston is evidently pointing to opera. 
She could do Donna^ Anna ,, Fidelio, the Contessa with subtlety and 
grace, but we doubt if she has the makings of a Wagnerian heroine. 
She has appeal and genuine emotion, but she lacks the necessary fire 
and passion for an Isolde or Elizabeth .” “ A superlative voice remini¬ 
scent of Lilli Lehmann’s.” 


“'You hit the bull’s eye all right,” Jimmy said, piling scalloped 
potatoes on his plate. 

Elle broke a slice of bread. “ Evidendy you still have work to do. 
Promise is a long way from success.. It will take time and money to 
bridge the gap.” 

“ Let’s not go into that,” said Gabrielle. “ I’m so thankful just to 
have cut any ice at all. To have got such decent reviews. It was so 
much better than anything I’d expected.” 

“ Well, don’t let it go to your head,” Jimmy warned her. 

“ I wish we were all as balanced as Gabrielle,” James put in. 
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„ 'tIl 6 lovel y> anyway,” Mary contributed. , 

Thank you, ma,” said Gabrielle. 

Dumas paid her a short visit that evening and the family left them 
alone m the library. Gabrielle sat on the edge of the sofa, apprehens ve 
for the one opinion that meant most to her musically. “ Well M? 
Dumas? Her voice was hesitant. 7 5 Mr * 

Dumas settled himself comfortably in the old leather chair “ Y„ 

T“? Ptf”':. 1 of’'™ > 

She relaxed slightly. You saw the papers? ” y 

Every one. The press opinions are important to your future- W 
they are not necessarily sound appraisals. It depends on the critic A 
few know their music as well as they do their journalistic techniquf 

Butnotmany.^ One must take that into account.” ^ * 

« ?f dldn,t See f 1 think 1 had reached any particular heights ” 
Not any particular dramatic heights,” he amended. “ EmotfonaL 
you ve gone a long way. But there are many things you must learn 
ou have yet to sing with an orchestra. There’s a world of difference 
between that and piano accompaniment. You must also learn about ’ 
the stage as you have learned your languages.” 

belfevably^ireff hCd ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ f ° rehead ‘ She was ^n- 

contfoued 5 ^” 1 ^? 1 ^ u long , talk about y our future,” Dumas 
ontinued. He agrees with me that a year under Dallini would be 

best for you. H you put yourself across in Italy, in Paris, in London* 
dien you can do it at home. If you went directly to New York you’d 
get small parts, and no more, for a long time. There are too manv 
young and gifted artists waiting their turn there. So you must lav 
your groundwork firmly and intelligently, Gabrielle.” Y 7 

not ^sf "ye" ” at ' ** ° f ^ Slipper ' “ 1 W3nt t0 S° t0 DalIi ui. But' 

Its only common sense, for in two years you’ll he 
times the amount you’ll have to borrow ” 7 mg 

t g ^ nodded. I know. That’s the only reason I’d consider it But 

I must ask y^ to let me wait a little while. I can’t go just yet ” 

Dumas searched her troubled eyes. “ It is courage you need?'” 
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is Courage, . she said in a low voice, “ and harmony. Stability, if 
you will. A little while ago I would have jumped at the chance to go 
abroad. But now I am uncertain and full of fears. Things have 
been, iiappcning to me lately—things that have made me unsure.” 

Things that have wakened you up, but that shouldn’t make you 
feel unsure. Either you forge ahead at this point or you decline. Your 
recital is over. It was quite a success. That is a definite step. Now 
you must not stand still. Don’t let your heart control your head. 
Let it give you poise and warmth and more ambition. One must be 
a little ruthless in getting ahead. One must move with purpose and 
decision.” 

Dumas tried to pour strength into her, but he noticed that she was 
exhausted and he gave up further urging. “ I think you’re too tired to 
hear any more. I’ll leave you now. You had better get some 
rest.” 

She accompanied him to the front door. “ We’ll continue my 
^ lessons as usual? ” she asked. 

“ I think that would be wise.” 

After he had gone, Gabrieile sank into a state of absolute discourage¬ 
ment. All the elation she had gained from her recital had passed, and 
she felt a dreary failure. More and more she realized that she was 
moving too feebly along the course mapped out for her by Dumas, and 
_that she was disappointing him by her vacillation. She knew with 
certainty that she should be making plans to go abroad, but the 
thought of Jeffry stayed her, held her fast to her decision to wait. 

At the end of the week, Elle gathered her belongings together and 
left for Chicago. She was gay at her leave-taking, and to the astonish¬ 
ment of the Livingstons, Kit took her to the train. Her parting 
words were for Gabrieile. ° 

f Take my advice and forget the voice business. If I were you, 

I d hang on to Rufus. He’s a sound fellow.” 

44 Meow, meow!” mocked Larry as the door closed behind her, 
and the family scattered from the hall. 

Gabrieile took Faint Perfume to the library and curled up on the 
sofa to read. She had turned the first page when her father strolled 
into the room, carrying a copy of Esquire. 

“ The reading club,” he observed. 

But Gabrieile did not feel like reading. The book slid to her lap. 
Her dreams peopled space. r ’ 

Over the^ pages of his magazine, James stared at his daughter 
curiously. “ You’re in love with him, aren’t you, my dear? ” 
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Gabrielle’s fingers fumbled for her book. “ Oh father A _r 
conceal it so badly? ” ' tether, do 4 

r afra x i T d so -” , He shrugged his shoulders. “ He isn’t worth it 
abaelle. Not all this despair and shattered feeling.” 

She turned on him sharply, a flame scorching her cheeks snort,™ 
in her eyes. He’s worth everything I’ve got ’’ ’ P 

- 

“ And what is love? Here to-day 2 one to-mnr™, t • 

G r ir' nm n “ ri /*' 

. GabneUe stared at him unbelievingly. “ Haven’t vot, ^ t, 
m love, father? Surely-” She flashed. 7 CVCf been 

wt, Y ° U mCan , Wlth y° ur mother > don’t you? Of course I 

s^haiV’’ W£ tL ^ T n |- Sh€had a Sood figure,Tpretty 
sort nair. There was a placid acceptance of that anneal u: ^ • J 

m Ae remembrance his eyes held. PP 1 “ hlS volcc > 

“ Then it wasn’t something _” - 

He gave her a strange, tolerant smile. “ At the tim e T Amirrht ■* 

was everyAing. I don’t Aink I need to tell you hJ^udi tafc 

that it was. It neither consumed nor held me Nothing hi , n 

tsclT V My family h K° ldS my interest t0 3 44 4me mv e 

“D»V of El rT' ? dl “’ b “» * 7 

how I felt” ’ 1 you-of all people-would knotf 

James laid aside the magazine. He pulled out his pipe and reached 
for his obacco-pouch. “ That’s just it, Gabrielle. I do know That 
s why I suddenly wish you were older, so Aat you wouldn’t ha4o 
fearn all this through Ae raw medium of suffering^ * 

“ h " <7 “ Witt a h “ dk «d>«f. “ You’re *> ' 

“We all are.” James touched a match to his pipe. - • „ 

wish spring wfulXome. ”* lk " i * imle “ ly ° ,er ” " I 

“And summer? And anoAer winter? ” 

th f b-kcases travelled 

them had such difficulties.” ’ ^ Sa,d lf * 

James blew smoke in floating rings. “ Everyone Ainks his troubles 
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greater than anyone else’s. It takes a lot o£ good sense to preserve the 
balance.” 

^ Seeing Gabrielle’s tormented face, he came to a resigned conclusion, 
“ Parents are no better than their children. Why should I expect her 
to accept my platitudes? She’ll do as I did—love if she wishes, brood 
if she wishes, forget if she can.” He sighed, “ I hope she wakes up 
before she poisons her career or loses it.” 
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GaBRIELLE worked hard to regain her peace of mind. She, too, 
recognized the dangers of the trend of her emotionalism. Into days 
already filled to overflowing with voice lessons, attendant studies, 
and her daily job, she crammed a symphony with Rufus, movies, 
occasionally a play. 

At the end of March she and Rufus heard Lawrence Tibbet sing 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra under the direction of the 
guest conductor, Jose Iturbi. They saw Maytime at the Commodore. 
They danced at Steiger’s, the Queen Anne Lounge, the Hammond 
*Cafe. They roller-skated at the Arena. In early May they drove to 
Stillwater and lunched at Lowell Inn. 

As they travelled in leisurely fashion the return road from Stillwater 
to Riverside, the evening was etched in moonlight, framed in stars. 

“How quiet it is!” Gabrielle said. “How wonderful to be 
quiet-” 

Although he did not look at her, Rufus knew how relaxed she was. 
As limp and pliable as the body of a rag doll. 

“'We’ve had quite a spree these past few months,” he said. “ May¬ 
be it would be a good idea to spend more leisurely days like this one. 
Do you like to fish? ” 

“ To fish? ” echoed Gabrielle. “ It’s something I haven’t done in 
years. Father used to take us when we were little. I loved it.” 

“ Okay. Next Sunday we fish,” declared Rufus. “ To bed with 
the chickens on Saturday night and up before them on Sunday morn¬ 
ing. Is it a bargain? ” 

“ It sounds like fun to me.” 

Rufus was as good as his word. He took Gabrielle to dinner at the 
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some sleep. ° ° turn ln at on ce and get 

He glanced down at her face, half lost in shadow « n a • , 
h e saici, and kissed her casually, as if she were not an ache 

The alarm woke Gabrielle from boggy dreams Sh! h ^ 
eyes and groaned. Two a m Whv hfl cK j Shle , °P ened ha- 
arrangement? She looked enviously 7 a h t X^tirt “ 
disregard of the whirring alarm 7 “ S Cpt 111 fine 

rumpled p„ amai> p, d at h „ in ^ astoni.hmj;, ’ “ 

lreyou? ” 

suggest the wedding march? ” s ’ * * D ° es g et ' u P _ 

.« WeU—now that I have both eyes open— hardly ” 

(i P- u f us and I are going fishing.” ^ 

‘ Oh, I see. Have a good time.” 

James returned to his bed while GihnVIU u, • j , 
snatch a bite of breakfast. As he punched ht downstairs to 

and saachcJ 

f t rr™ *» “pis 8 ”- w 

ii wT y zvzi;z^ r ° wnJ { bi!! »*- 

- £ - - :: - rL g s srs# 

t as» G t ita = ' 

heart and the love of Rufus Uu ** Je& 7 “ her 

her? Would her motions Ssioate W ft 7 J • " StrU ^ le dcst r°7 
glorious voice? Fte her brm S to nothing that / 

heAwnf 31 she ’ to0 ’ %hting some strange battle of 

worry about JiJia^He knewshe 7 wind °w-panes, did not 

hear/was sore for Gabriel ^ Care ° f hcrself - But his 
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“ It>s incredible,” he thought, “ but Gabrielle still believes in a 
personal fairy-tale. Unconsciously, it is true, but with no less a faith 
just the same.” 

Some two hours later, Rufus, from his seat between the rowlocks, 
watched Gabrielle thread a worm on a fish-hook. Her businesslike 
efficiency amused him. 

She looked up and caught his smile. “Are you, by any chance, 
feeling sorry for the worm, Mr. Drake? ” 

“ I never feel sorry for worms, Miss Livingston.” 

She grinned and with grubby fingers pushed the squirming mass 
around the bend of the hook. 

Rufus said in an odd voice, “ We do have fun, don’t we, Gabrielle? ” 

The hook dangled from the line across her knee. “ Yes, such a lot.” 

“ Why couldn’t it be enough? ” 

Her face was washed of laughter. “ Rufus—-this is going to be 
hard for me to say because I don’t want to say it. I’m selfish. I’ve 
always been selfish about you. I still want to be. I enjoy you so much. 
But I won’t be. Not any more. I mustn’t be. I can’t hold you, Rufus. 
Not indefinitely. Without hope. Until my mind is clear. It isn’t 
fair to you.” 

His eyes were full of her—of her slender body in its blue slacks and 
its blue suede jacket with the yellow sweater showing at the throat. He 
said, No, Gabrielle, you couldn’t hold me indefinitely without hope 
yunless I wanted to be held. Oh, I get tired of waiting. There are lots 
of times when I call myself all kinds of a fool for hanging on to a 
thread. The Rufus Drake you never knew wouldn’t have waited like 
this. Not for any girl. He always got what he wanted and when he 
wanted it. The only thing is, nothing that he got seemed very im¬ 
portant. This Rufus Drake is a patient man. Impatience would make 
no hit with you, would it, Gabrielle? ” 

“No, Rufus.” 

% It may seem strange to you,” he continued slowly, “ because you 
have so many ties, but I had never actually loved anyone before I met 
you.” 

“ Oh, surely-” 

He shook his head, and the warming sunlight struck across his hair. 

“ Not anyone,” he repeated. “ My mother is little more than a stranger 
to me. I’m fond of my father, but there is no real bond between us 
except our blood. And blood is the least of many chains unless it has 

other links. But you, Gabrielle-” He paused, and his eyes 

showed her just what place she held in his heart, 
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The water slapped against the boat. Gabrielle felt a rochino- 

£ hel mlX“ S " a " d itielf R " f “' ”° rd ’ f " ™ afK '™^ 

Rufus’ voice echoed his thoughts. “Gabrielle, you seem like a 
But rtriT £ , I . su PP ose y°^ ““Id destroy me—if I allowed you to 
job /’ 1 d m thC a$t £W yeafS that destruction is a self-made 

u R uf us—Rufus—I’ve given you nothing for all your devotion ” 

Y ^ y ° y Ve S ven me more than anyone else has ever given 
me. You ve given me all of yourself that you had to g ve ftllH 

IZhinTf UnderS£ood all along. That’s why I never mok 
anythmg from you-even your slightest kiss-without gratimde 

faSly a£T W S P ' rSp “ dv '- Y “''" al “ “ * 

.ha?! “a!t?^£& » " IV nCT “ ■“ h ’ PP ” - un h a Ppier 

at: 

*al- If 'Sfdty IZa'mhml cm say 

y > Rufus, I m not looking backward any more,’ then I shall be 
eag^ to marry you. If I C an’t-well, RuJs, I sWl^*^ 

“ You r honesty appals me.” 

, rt need £ r ‘ ^ 0t realI y- Dishonesty between you and me would 
evasions^’ ° Vmg mC mUch 33 you do ’ y ou couId n’t live with . 

He looked at her and felt sick for her body “Right now T’d K* 

willing to^ nsk it. Yotfre so desirable 

offend^mifGabridle:’^ 0dlCr f° r a chance to possess you. Don, 4a, 

assets*; „ 

could free himself of her as easily 1 “ You’re rip-ht nf ^ ^ 

said. » So „d,e bad, a, *e beginning, 1“ ° f >* 
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, “I don’t know where we are, Rufus. But there’s something you 
must promise me. It’s terribly important.” 6 1 

As he said nothing but waited for her request, she went on, “ What¬ 
ever happens to us, we must be friends. If just for the sake of the 
family and the home you mentioned. I should always like you to 
be a part of that, Rufus.” 7 7 

The water lapped against the boat. A false background for their 
emotions. When he answered her, Rufus’ voice was steady, devoid 
of any intensity. I can’t see myself ignoring you, Gabrielle. No 
matter what happens, you 11 always have my friendship ” 

They were silent again. Bright and still, the sky pressed down 
upon them. Only the water moved, and that had a lullaby sound. 

Rufus laughed dryly. “ And to think that in a hundred years it 
won t make any difference.” 3 

Gabrielle’s hands locked together. “Perhaps it will, Rufus. Per- 

aps it wi make a great deal of difference to your children and to 
mine. 

His mouth twisted in a spasm of pain. “ Let’s not talk about your 
children and mine,” he said harshly. “I can take tittle comfort in 
them under the circumstances.” 

He laid hold of the oars. “ Shall we find another spot? ” 

She nodded wordlessly. r 


38 

Julia and Jeffry peered into the glass case that held the Livingstons’ 
history in the form of journals and diaries. 

That long, thick one belonged to the first James,” Julia pointed 
out. .She unlatched the case and took out the black book. She thumbed 
through it gingerly, paused at a page. Jeffry read over her shoulder, 
Several of the voyageurs stopped for dinner. Gabrielle served them 
sumptuously. They re a picturesque lot. Childishly gay, childishly 
sad. Immensely fearless.” 

“ Gosh,” Jeffry observed, “ aren’t you afraid to handle it? ” 

“ We don’t do this for everybody.” 

She turned the yellow-edged pages. " Our new coach came to-day. 
Gabrielle s coach, I should say. All shining and polished—lined in 
blue velvet - ” 
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cried Jeffry. He s drawn a picture of it. 


Not bad. 


“ Look! 
is it? ” 

/ ulla S lanced from the picture to Jimmy’s shelves of model coaches 
Jimmy s made one just like it,” she said. She pointed to the largest 

Se oigi^al 1 ^ Sht k t0 her ' They C ° m P ared the ^ ^ith 

He’s good, isn’t he? ” inquired Jeffry “ Ye gods loot , f .l 
carving. And the initials in gold on the door ” g ’ 31 ** 

luxury?” 611 ^ 5 brUShed 1116 tUftCd Wue Vdvet 0f seats. “ Such 

Even the coachman’s seat’s upholstered. In red leather ” 

4 ns a c4r““' ka,her '" Thc 

ar r P S” n Mn h ‘4“’ 'r Ti = “<» d ^ 

er turn Julia rushed up the stairs to Jimmy’s room. 

^ Jimmy. Jimmy! ” She pounded on his door. 

My gosh! Jimmy threw open the door. His purple nviamac 

screamed on the threshold. “ Where’s the fire? ” ? p epy J amas 

Jimmy, I found a name for it_” 

“ ^, % word, Julia, why didn’t you tell me I ” 

4k“,4“ S “’ m VS “ ,iSh " 1 m “ “ m ° f “ AH right, 

“Okay, sober sides, come on in and tell all.” T 

bed ‘‘Well giv^l ” a r rk H t air and Sprawled comforta % on the 
Julia scowled «• d ’ h ? S^uhting suggestively. 

“ The^Cc^achman’s.”^ $ * ““ ** sh - a * sulLly. 

Jimmy sat upright on the bed. “ My coaches I ” 

Jeffry and I were looking at the one in the diary.” 

He Stilt ttf G ? ridIe ’ S - My God > the ^-stors again I ” 
4V U , mped t0 hl ^ eet and executed a jig in the middle «•&. a ' 

ST ““‘"“““I. 1 « youvl|o?,le“f n ‘ * 

5,3 rjr~f bcdandh a r edhi “ do ™»w. 

iV nam , n £ ht > approved between yawns “ hut T 
think it has much application to a tea-room. You S t call i an ° n 
That matches the coachman perfeedy ” S lnn - 

.b2 4 ; “ :d Tmm *- - w ‘«* of my ^ 

“ It could still be colonial,” Julia said. 
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■* “ H a substantial way/’ agreed Jimmy. 

“ Well, Windsor chairs and gate-leg tables.” 

. over d° ne * How about being different and trying white 

pmer Jimmy recommended. 


I d suggest you get the location first,” James said. “ It won’t take 
ong to decide on an interior once the fundamentals have been 
acquired. 


« ^ s ^ e T ms to me t ^ lat t ^ le ^ rst step is a loan,” Jimmy said. 

And I suppose you haven’t thought of anyone but Rufus for that,” 
Julia added disagreeably. 

« ? an y ou an y one better? ” demanded Jimmy. 

No. Anyway, I think we need some experience first. That’s 
where I come in. I’ve had an idea for a long time about getting some 
first-hand information. I’ll have to schedule all my classes in the 
evening to do it, but maybe I can.” 

Well, get going on it,” Jimmy advised. “ I can see by the set of 
your teeth it s a secret. In the meantime, I’ll arrange a complete out¬ 
line from stuff I ve read. Let’s give each other a month. You get 
your information; 111 get mine. I’m tired of this dilly-dallying.” 

It took Julia the rest of the week to rearrange her classes. With 
the utmost tact she made her explanations, taking her youngest pupils 
as early in the evening as possible, giving the others a later hour. 

On Monday morning she donned a smart black dress, a green hat 
fulled over one eye, green gloves against her black coat, and put in 
he^ appearance at the general offices of the Chambers’ store. 

Id like to see the tea-room manager,” she told the information 
clerk in her haughtiest manner. 

The girl directed her to the manager’s office—a small, neat room 
off the spacious tea-room. A tall, beautifully dressed woman in her 
fifties greeted Julia pleasantly. 

Miss Hurley, I m Julia Livingston. I’m interested in learning the 
tea-room business.” 


Maybelle Hurley smiled non-committally. “ And in what way can 
I help you, Miss Livingston? ” 

Julia replied coolly, “ I’d like to understudy your hostesses. With¬ 
out pay, you understand.” 


Miss Hurley opened her mouth and closed it. After a moment she 
said, “ I’ll have to speak to our store manager about it. I don’t really 
know what he will say. May I call you? ” 

Certainly.” Julia gave her the Livingston telephone number. 
Miss Hurley telephoned her the next afternoon. “ I’m sorry, Miss 
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Livingston, Mr. Cottrell doesn’t think it would be good policv to. 
grant your request.” V ) 

“ Oh, I see. Well, thank you. Miss Hurley.” 

Julia drummed her fingers angrily on the telephone stand “ Huh I ” 
She snapped her fingers. “That for Mr. Cottrell! And you, too 
Maybelle Hurley 1 1 ’ ’ 

In the mining groomed to perfection, Julia accosted the secretary 
of Richard Chambers, owner of the Chambers’ store. She informed 
her casually that she would like to see Mr. Chambers. The practised 
eyed of the secretary looked her over. r 

“ What name, please? ” 

“ Julia Livingston.” 

Richard Chambers received Julia with careless gallantry “ I don’t 
believe we’ve met before. Miss Livingston.” 

“ No.” Julia’s scrutiny was swift and surprised. Richard Chambers 
was a young man-perhaps thirty-five. His hair was sleek and dark- 
his eyes a tired blue; his body too thin for its six foot height ’ 

He sat down behind his desk. His eyes held sharp amusement. 
Well, what are you selling? ” r 

Julia flushed. “ An idea.” 

Oh, Lord, I have an advertising manager.” 

“This idea wouldn’t interest him. I’d like to understudy your 
tea-room hostesses. ; 7 

“ Ew^mally 7 ” 0h ’ 1 see ' You war >t to go into the business.” ^ 
capable one.” 7 “ “ C? 1 haTC 3 tea ' r °° m mana S er ' A v «y 

« Oh, C yes,°Cottrell!” ^ ^ ^ f ° talk to genmI mana g«.” 

“ He didn’t like the idea.” ' 

Richard Chambers chuckled. “ Don’t tell me he was afraid of the 

Julia returned coldly, “ I don’t know.” ‘ ’ ' 

Lights danced in weary eyes. “ Tell me all about it.” 

of thl&mily^ 1 mUCh tC> tdl yCt '” Brkfly $he oudined ambitions •• 

He listened, but he watched the colour brighten in her cheeks- he 
nonced the deep yellow of her hair, the slim lFne of her body. When 
she finished, he commented, “ Cottrell shouldn’t be so narrow-minded. 

I really don t think you 11 run us out of business ” 

He picked up his ’phone. “ Miss Kastell, ask Miss Hurley to come 
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\P- At onc f;” „^ e turned to Julia. “Now suppose you tell me 
about yourself. Where you live. What you do ” r 1 

A faint smile lifted her mouth. “ I’ve lived here all my life. I n 
faet, our family has lived here a good many years—on Tenth Street 
and Parkhurst. With my mother and father, three sisters-two now 
one s married—and three brothers_” * 

“ Tenth Street and Parkhurst-— Oh, you belong to the Living¬ 
ston family that owns that old house. The brown stone one. That 
house has always interested me. Is it as unique as I’ve heard? ” 

“We think so.. It’s a beautiful place. It’s old but it’s been well 
kept. It s like living in other years as well as your own.” 

“ How nicely put! ” 

Juha looked pleased. But she said, “ Why am I telling you this? 
Why do you want to know? ” 

He laughed. “ As if you didn’t know! ” 

She shrugged. Why not tell me about yourself for the same 
reason? 


“ My dear Miss Livingston, I’m not going to work for you ” 
Her face whitened. “ I beg your pardon.” 

“ Never mind,” he said quickly. “ You were right the first time. 
But I couldn t resist it.” . 

His secretary poked her head in at the door. “ Miss Hurley is here ” 
“ Ask her to come in.” J 

y . ? he “ t( ; red with eas y assurance, but paused uncertainly at the 
sight of Julia. J 

Hello, Miss Hurley. You’ve met Miss Livingston, I believe ” 
Good morning, Mr. Chambers. Yes, Miss Livingston and I have 
met.” 


Sit down. Richard tilted his chair backwards. “ Miss Living- 
ston’s been telling me about her talk with you. I think in this one 
instance, we’ll let her learn the hostessing angle of the tea-room work. 
‘And’any other phases she can pick up. Kindly give her all the help 
you can.” r 

But Mr. Cottrell-” Miss Hurley began. 

“ I’ll take care of Cottrell.” 

Very well, Mr. Chambers.” She turned to Julia. u Do you wish 
to come with me now? ” 

“If please.” Julia smiled at Richard Chambers. "Thank 
you very much.” 

Richard rose to his feet. “ Not at all. I’ll see you again, Miss 
Livingston. We have some personal history to clear up.” 
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JlMMY was jubilant over Julia’s successful approach to Mr. Chambers. 
“ I’ve got to hand it to you,” he told her, propping his feet on the 
desk. “ Bearding the Chambers’ lion in his den. You’ve sure got 
crust.” 

“ I hke that! After all the trouble I went through.” Julia kicked 
off her slippers. “ My feet are killing me.” 

“ How much did Maybelle teach you in one day? ” 

“ A lot of names. She introduced me to so many cooks and 
waitresses that names and faces started swimming in my head. Then 
I escorted people to tables, handed out menus, pulled out chairs. I 
bowed and smiled for hours. The Chambers’ tea-room certainly does 
the business.” 

James ambled into the library. He started to mix a drink. “ Any¬ 
body else want one? ” Both Jimmy and Julia accepted his offer, and 
while he poured out brandy and soda, Jimmy gave a dramatic account 
of Julia’s experience at the Chambers’ store. 

James smiled appreciatively at Julia over his glass. He had to hand 
it to his eldest daughter. She could cover ground if she had a mind 
to. “ The ball is rolling,” he said. ^ 

Julia looked at him oddly. “ And maybe in a strange direction.” 
If he only knew, she thought! But her reflections dropped to deeper 
pools: this is one thing I’ve got to put over. She was shaken at the 
number of failures she could count for herself up to the present 
undertaking. The school, of course, had succeeded in a middling 
way, but it had not given her prominence or authority in her own 
bailiwick. If the restaurant prospered, if it garnered the right patron- 
age, it might give her a measure of prestige. But it could never' 
compare with the limitless esteem she would have as the wife of 
Richard Chambers. It would be quite a combination, Julia decided, 
the Chambers social and material repute and the Livingston heritage. 

Lets allow it a slow roll until the month’s up,” Jimmy recom¬ 
mended. “ About the second week in June we’ll really put the curve 
on it.” 

For nearly three weeks, the family held only desultory conversations 
about the Coachman’s. Jimmy and Julia worked in their own separate 
ways to bring their plan to fruition. Jimmy took Rufus into his 
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confidence. He explained the whole set-up to him, and ended “ I 
suppose you’ve surmised where this tale is leading. We need cash 

£ rr* a Tr l ^ you ' re "* »>? * k "»* 

tias that much dough lying around loose.” 

that U Bm a |w“ etly ^- rI1 n e S ° rfy £ ° loSe y ° U ’ Jimm y- You know 
voir J. j , n ? thln ^ llke y° ur own business. It keeps you on 

As for rh ^ u' Someone d se ’s work doesn’t always do that. 
A for the capital I have it, so you’re welcome to it. Get your plan 
ail hned up and I’ll see that you have the money.” 7 P 

Thanks, Rufus.” 7 

m //°7 \ h ^ e ? fggestionRufus went on, grinning. “You 

alon vT 7 DrakC S candles at y° ur cashier’s desk. You know— 

along with your cigars and cigarettes.” 

Of course, old man. That would be a pleasure.” 
n t i j inner-table, Jimmy told of his loan negotiation He 
flourished through the story and finished, “Of all the damn swell 

m£,'hta Z , „ RUfU! Dr ‘h " ““ “fi- Wh ? “ “ S 

ml tLr ?' abrlelle ’ 1 more than I can figure out. And don’t give 

me diat apple sauce about his not asking you. I wasn’t born yester- 

D “'‘ bwh “ h “ d - » 

V- « ? 0W ’ S the ,? han } be ^ s ’ tea -room? ” Larry inquired of Julia. 

,, Pr ° S F^ ln S' J^ a l^ghed. “ Bob Spencer came in with a new 

blonde. He nearly dropped dead when I showed them to a table ” 
She glanced at her watch. “ How about some more coffee, ma? I’ve 

got a date-” ’ * 

“ With Jeffry? ” Rene asked. 

“ What’s it to you? ” snapped Julia. 

„ “ Wh ° els , e? ” Ji f m y wondered. And added to everyone at large, 

^ She must have taken my advice about the adhesive tape. Maybe 
x ve riussed my calling. I should run a column, 4 Practical Advice^ to 
the Lovelorn or 4 How to Hold Your Man/ ” 

. took Julia to the Hammond Cafe. “ Give me a good stiff 
pinch he said, leaning across the table. “ I don’t believe we’re really 
together. Do you realize this is the first time I’ve seen you this 
week? And this is Saturday? ” 

Julia ^pressed his arm regretfully. “ I know, Jeffry. But I can’t 
help it.” She did not say that she was squeezing in every possible 
moment that she could with him, because she knew her time with him 
was fleeting and precious. She did say, <c Pm simply swamped with 
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work. My school and the Coachman’s eat up both the days and 

evenings for me.” y 

that? 1 ” " G ° aChman ’ S ’ ” CCh ° ed Mry - “ What > all that’s holy, is 

Julia frowned fleedngly. “ To put it mildly, the Coachman’s is the 
family s great adventure.” She smiled at his astonishment. “ It’s been 
a secret and still is for that matter. But we’re just about readv to 

break into the open, so I guess I can tell you about it. We’re goinl m 

o^r th^ door.” ° nlaI ^ ^ ““ ° f Jimmy ’ S COaches ^ngig 

* ^ the rC ? S ? n for yo T tea - room w °tk. I’ll admit that job 

floored me for a while, especially with your school going full bit 
But fire away. I’m all ears.” 5 L 

With as much enjoyment as if she had never discussed it before 

ft 1 W u a \T° f ° r 1116 restaurant - W ken she concluded’ 

Jeffry shook his head at her in amazement. “ Where do you get your 

ambition. I don t mean the ambition to start something. I have that 
oo. But the stick-to-it, do-or-die attitude of seeing the thing throS 
I couldn t do it. My ambition peters out in the middle of everythin? ’’ 
Bor a moment the orchestra swept across their thoughts. Julia 

Teff Str3WS u , Perha P s y° u ’ d Hke to work at the inn, too 
Jeffry. Not now, but later, when we get into the swing of it.” 

nn rf ry / a , tte T d ,, her . hantL “ No ’ J ulia ' With most o£ 7°ur family in 
w^ifon^W 1 d °Ak See T hat g ,°° d Fd be ‘ Ican ’ tc °°k. I wouldnT 

r p “aJ tyour™ ““ °” ,y 1 0 “ U d ° ”° M b ' » P>»7 

• I *? 7 ' u Wily - not! 1 hadn’t thought of music before That 

way S ™‘° g f “ y °“- *”' P, ' nty ° f 0,ch “« 

“I’m afraid not That’s not my idea of working Music for 
recreation-fine and dandy. But as /steady job it would be too much • 
of a grind. It would drive me bats ” 

Julia thought, “Oh, Jeffry—Jeffry! ” 

Jeffry thought that Julia’s beauty grew more markprl „• l 
hand"closed ^eT&ia£ 

Julia’s eyes dimmed with unaccustomed tears. “ S-sh ” she said 

” h ' W “ ab0 '‘ t “ ^ »7 an, I just wlm fo 
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remember this.” But she wanted to weep for what he had been going 
to say, and her escape thereby. 

Although she prized her hours with Jeffry, during the next week 
she was glad of work that kept her mind from him, that pushed away 
the time when she must tell him the truth. Nearly every night when 
she lay in bed too tired to sleep, she told herself, “ This can t last much 
longer.” And her body and her mind ached with longing and grief. 

Yet in these late vigils, she recognized her love for Jeffry as a 
physical attraction only. There was no mental compatibility between 
them. She saw clearly that if she married him, her energy, her relent¬ 
less hunger would kill his love; his mediocrity would destroy hers. 

“ Far better to keep a memory,” she admitted to the listening room, 
“ than to lose a rare possession.” 


40 

MaYBELLE HURLEY called to Julia as she passed her office on 
the way to the tea-room, “ Mr. Chambers would like to see you in his 

office at twelve o’clock.” 

r Julia smiled triumphandy. “ Thank you, Miss Hurley.” 

She found Richard Chambers’ cordiality faintly mocking. “I 
‘ understand this is your last day with us, Miss Livingston. When you 
were here last, we had a little unfinished business. How would 
you-” 

A buzzer sounded. Richard picked up the telephone receiver. 
“ Hello. Oh, Bones! Sorry, old man, I’m dated up for lunch. Sure. 
Any time.” 

' He laid down the receiver quickly. His eyes had already returned 
to Julia. “ How about lunching with me, Miss Livingston? ” he asked. 
“ I’d love to,” replied Julia. 

Julia enjoyed the assurance that carried her through Richard’s 
reception-room, past the discreet eyes of his secretary, into the long, 
panelled corridor. A private elevator took them down to the garage. 
An attendant delivered Richard’s cream-coloured Cadillac coupe and 
opened the door while Richard handed Julia into the car’s buff and 
brown interior. 

“ Swank,” thought Julia. 

TL 
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They lunched in the Queen Anne Room of the Brewster Hotd. 
The organ music was a soft accompaniment to their attraction, to the 
fantasies already stirring in their minds. 

“ Now >’’ Richard said when he had given their order, “ shall we 
get on with our second instalment? I believe this is my chapter. You 
asked me to tell you something about myself. I snubbed you then. 
I didn’t mean it. There simply isn’t much to tell. You know that 1 
own the Chambers’ store. That I have plenty of money. One sister, 
no parents living. I drink beyond my capacity. I’ve been everywhere! 
Seen everything. Nothing, nobody interests me. Except you. And 
you do. Perhaps you’d be good for me.” 

J u ^ a shook her head, and without intention, became completely 
honest, “ I’m not good for anyone.” 

The waiter brought their soup. 

I ve always liked it here, ’ Julia said, her eyes following the 
gracious lines of the lovely old room. 

“ Me, too. We’ll come here often.” 

Julia s fingers closed tightly over her spoon. Her eyebrows ques¬ 
tioned before she spoke. “ Do you always take your hostesses to 
lunch ? ” 

He laughed. “ Only when they’re blonde and good-looking.” 

“ Oh, I see. Just one of the gang.” 

He said smoothly, Julia, my dear, I’ll make a bargain with you. 

111 see that you get a good bit of personal advertising for your inn if 
you’ll dine with me—often.” 

She was silent, but her mind hummed. She thought, “ He’s hand¬ 
some, wealthy, successful, everything I could wish. He likes me, too.” 
The humming slipped into a song. “ This is it! This is it! ” 

He was smiling at her—a strangely tight smile that did not reach 
the strained blue eyes. “ Well? ” 

She said, “ Your bargain interests me, Mr. Chambers.” The image 
of Jeffry flashed across her thoughts. Jeffry, who enchanted her yet 
had none of the qualities that Julia sought in a husband. But this was 
not her moment of betrayal. She had betrayed him long ago 

The next evening Jeffry called on Julia. He had bought a new * 
Ford in the afternoon, and he stopped at the house to show it to her. 
Julia admired the car, but she kept remembering the Chambers’ 
Cadillac. Over the car’s blue hood, she looked oddly at Jeffry. Why 
was he an image in her mind and Richard already a reality? Suffused 
with a desire for his nearness, she reached a hand to Jeffry. 

He grasped it quickly. “ How about a ride? ” he asked. 
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rShe nodded, her throat tightening with emodon 
In the slow dusk, they followed the Hill Road to Valley Street, 
crossed the Valley Street Bridge to the River Drive. They took the 
twming, picturesque road to Leslie Park, lien on to Crystal Falls. 

High above the river, high above the picnic grounds, Jeffry parked 
the^ car. Beautiful here, isn’t it? ” he said. 

“Yes, beautiful.” 


He turned to her, drew her into his arms. As his lips touched her 
•haiir, her cheeks, and found her mouth, she knew that near to him she 
was lost. Her love was force and hunger, miraculously stilled to 
tenderness.. Til never feel like this again,” she thought sadly. 

Jeffry said, with assurance, “ You do love me, don’t you, Julia? ” 
* Of course, of course. I always have.” 

Always? He laughed gently. “ Has it been so long? ” 

Her voice choked. “ The shortest time, yet for ever.” 

But we have all the rest of our lives. Will you marry me soon. 
Julia? To-morrow? ” 7 

She clung to the word. “ To-morrow. My darling, how could I 
marry you to-morrow ? ” She added shakily, trying to stem the tide 
of panic that rushed over her, “ Let’s compromise. I’ll give you your 
answer then. How’s that? ” 


He said huskily, impatiently, “ I want you now, Julia. To-night. 
But I couldn t take you once and let you go. I’ve got to have you for 
f£eps. So why not to-night? Isn’t 4 yes ’ a simple word? ” He was 
smiling at her, his hair and eyes dark above her. 

Jeffry, Jeffry f it would be easier to give you myself at this moment 
than to say that one small word / 

Aloud she ^ said, “ I wish it were simple. Marriage isn’t simple, 
Jeffry. I can’t make such a momentous decision now. Not to-night 
when you have your arms around me. Later to-night when I’m more 

quiet, I shall write you a letter-” 

Jeffry frowned and stared hard at her. “ A letter? ” 

“ Yes. To tell you how I feel about marriage and you.” She 
buried her face in his shoulder, hating her weakness and her treachery. 
“You’ve never had a letter from me, have you? ” she asked in a 
muffled voice. 

He laughed, his doubts dispelled with the warmth of her embrace. 
His arms tightened about her. “ A letter,” he said reluctantly. “ Well, 
so be it. But make it special delivery.” 

She did not write to him that night. She couldn’t. Julia was too 
strained with emotion, too full of heart to destroy this strange self 
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that love had created. She scarcely understood herself. She went 4.0 
bed and remembered all the hours she had spent with Jeffry, pictured 
them upon the wall. When she fell asleep, she had not come to the 
letter she must write. 

In the morning she awoke early. Through the semblance of sleep, 
she watched Gabrielle dress for the office. A green dress which was 
a salute to spring. Dark curls combed firmly into place. Pale cheeks. 
A gendy crimsoned mouth. Stardingly, violendy, Julia hated Gabrielle 
Gabrielle who would take and cherish what she had thrown away. 
Clearly Julia recalled the look on her sister’s face as Jeffry fastened 
her skates. 

When Gabrielle had closed the door softly behind her, Julia tossed 
back the bedclothes. While she was dressing, a knock sounded at her 
door. “ Who is it? ” she asked. 

“ Jimmy. We’ve got a lot of work to do this morning.’! 

“ Okay. I’ll meet you in the library after I’ve grabbed a bite to eat.” 
Jimmy went away whistling, and Julia finished dressing. She sat 
for a long while holding her pen and writing-pad in her lap. She was 
quiet now. Cool and sure. And curiously empty. She saw things as 
they were and not as she wanted to see them. Finally she wrote : 

“ We weren’t meant to be together, Jeffry. We have nothing in 
common except our love for each other, and that isn’t enough. You 
like your life as it is. You are content to live simply. I’m not, 
Jeffry. Why dissemble? I want everything. Money, esteem, power. 
I’d be miserable without them, and I’d make you miserable, too. 
I’ve thought it all out carefully. I know I’m right.” 

Still she held him by taut, invisible threads, unwilling to let go: 

“ I love you. I shall always love you. But I can’t marry you.” 

He might go to Gabrielle now. He might grow old and content in 
the warm comfort of her love. But on a dusky afternoon, filled with 
snow and a crisp wind; in a candle-lit room; in the turn of a bright 
head; the subtle fragrance of a perfume, he will remember me, Julia 
thought. Remember, and wonder, and in no small measure, regret. • 
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JlMM\ was grouching behind the library desk when Julia finally 
appeared. “ So you actually decided to stir your stumps,” he exclaimed 
as she came in. “ It’s been a cool hour since you said you were 
coming down. What did you do? Clean up the kitchen? ” 

Stop crabbing,” Julia advised, sinking into a chair. “ Let’s get 
down to business.” 

Jimmy surveyed her malevolendy. “ What’s the matter with you? 
Jeffry give you the air? ” 

“ No,” said Julia through stiff lips. 

A swift scrutiny of her face and Jimmy was at once contrite. 
“ Sorry.” He shuffled a stack of papers into a semblance of neatness. 
“This is our red-letter day,” he ratded on. “The Coachman’s Inn 
comes to life. I’ve been looking around a bit. There’s a place down 
on Cromwell Avenue and Twenty-third Street—all done in pine 
panelling. It’s a fair size, too. It used to belong to the Spencer book¬ 
store.” 

“ That’s a good location. We’d get shoppers, office workers, theatre 
crowds. What about kitchen facilities? ” 

r “ Don’t know,” Jimmy confessed, more leisurely. “ There’s a 
back room, but how large it is I can’t say. I’ll look into it to-morrow 
and also check up on kitchen equipment for the amount of space 
available.” 

“We might as well do it to-day. Then if we want it, you can get 

the money from Rufus to-morrow-” 

My dear Julia, I’m one up on you. The money’s already in my 
account at the bank. I saw to that on Saturday.” 

Julia rubbed tired eyes. “ At what interest? What security? ” 

“ Six per cent interest—at my request. Security? ” He laughed. 
“ My John Hancock.” 

“ My, he’s certainly being noble.” 

“ Rufus? You make me sick! ” roared Jimmy. “ Can’t you give 
the devil his due? ” 

“ Oh, let’s not get involved,” Julia said wearily. “ The important 
thing is we’ve got the money. What next? ” 

“ Location,” Jimmy said. “ Seating capacity. Kitchen space and 
equipment.” 
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Help. Depending on the seating capacity.** 

^ Jimmy nodded. “ Yeah. Furniture, curtains, decorations, advel 

o* 

• “ Don’t forget linens and china. And food supplies.” 

‘ Pat O’Day gave me the low-down on food purchasing. I’ll 
o““p t0 , that ‘ , Y ° U can , do the hirin g ^d making up the menus. 

£ abo “' * cook ' W1 “ ““ ld b = » 

.oSSYHgh, Wcought 

They came upon Anna dropping spoonfuls of dough on rows and 
rows of cookie sheets. She did not pause in her work while Jimmy 
explained the situation to her. “ You’d make us a swell cook,” he 
to d her. In fact, I think you’d ensure the success of our restaurant ” 
Anna shoyed several sheets into the oven before she deigned to 
reply. Then she faced him her expression unchanged from her usual 
stolid mask. I wouldn’t like it,” she said. “ I like it here ” 

But it will mean more money,” cried Julia 
Anna stared at her unwinkingly. “ I like it here.” She began to 
clear away the cooking utensils. b 

Jimmy groaned. “ Come on, Julia. That’s one good bet out the 
window. We might as well give up. And do a little praying.” 

The renting agent who handled the Cromwell Avenue store was 
delighted to show it to Jimmy and Julia. “We’ve never had * 
restaurant in here,” he said, “ but it should make a fine one. The 
pine panelling alone would set your place apart.” 

Jimmy made a thorough estimate of the place. “ I’d say we could 
get about seventy-five chairs in the main room. Without it looking 

crowded or empty either. Then this smaller room for the kitchen_” 

What about expansion? ” asked Julia 

The agent hesitated “You might be able to use the space next 
door—at some future date, of course.” k 

” A? l0Dg 38 there ’ s a P° ssi bility,” Jimmy said. “ That's all we 
want. 

backroom ^ St0fage rodm >” J ulia observed as they entered a huge ■ 

Jimmy was primarily interested in the kitchen. He took out a tape- 
measure and went from wall to wall, adjusting a note-book kitchen 
plan to new measurements. 

It will do,” he announced with satisfaction. He returned the 
tape-measure to his pocket. “ See here, Julia. The range and oven 
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against the back wall. A good-sized table and refrigerator to the left. 
A sink and ice-cream equipment on the smaller side. Steam-table 
and racks for pots and pans in the centre.” 

“ You forgot the service shelf,” Julia said. 

“ No, I didn’t. That’s here, near the door to the dining-room. 
The coffee-urn, too.” 

Julia glanced over his shoulder. “ According to your drawing, 
we’d have to have another door put in.” 

“ That’s right,” Jimmy agreed. “To take care of the soiled dishes 
from the dining-room. Washing them and shelves for clean ones.” 

“ More sinks on that side, then.” 

“ Yes. See this plan, Mr. Kelley. How about our cutting another 
door through this wall? Have you any objections? ” 

“ No, I think not,” Mr. Kelley replied. “ If you take the place, 
we’ll see that your lease has an improvement and alterations clause.” 

“ It looks good to me,” Jimmy declared. He turned to Julia. 
“ What do you say we take it? ” 

“ I don’t think we would be making a mistake.” 

At the door, both Jimmy and Julia paused for a last look at the 
pine-panelled interior. They shook hands solemnly with each other. 
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That same evening Jeffry knocked on the Livingstons’ weather- 
stained front door. It was Gabrielle who let him into the house. 
Into warmth and colour that entered achingly into his senses. 

“ Where’s Julia? ” he, asked. 

“ She’s out, Jeffry.” Gabrielle saw his face in the light. “ Jeffry 
—are you ill? ” 

He shrugged. “ Perhaps I am.” 

She said, “ Come into the living-room by the fire. It’s so wet and 
cold outside-” Her voice trailed into puzzled silence. 

He tossed his raincoat and hat on the settee and followed her into 
the living-room. Julia’s letter crackled in his pocket. They faced 
each other across the hearth. 

“ Well, Gabrielle-” 

“ Yes, Jeffry? ” 
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His mouth contorted. “ Julia threw me over.” 

Gabrielle had difficulty in breathing. She thought. “ If I reach oSt 
to touch him, he won’t be there.” 

You’re not surprised? ” 

^ for his 

»uid Zo“ p /r d o;„ s »' said - And •**>" 1 **~•*»•* 

r „ H "S hter ’ ang l * ed ' “ I , have neither money nor ability, Gabrielle. 
111 probably never have either-” 1 

r J he W 7 nt , t0 V m q , uickly> layin s a hand 0n his shoulder. “ Don’t 
Je&y. You ve been hurt, I know. But you mustn’t let it floor you: 
P f L J e f 0t t0 kee P /? U J head up and meet what’s coming to you. 
ther always says, It s living that’s important.’ And it’s true, Jeffry.” 

Sweet” Caned hlS head a S ainst her arm. “ You’re sweet, Gabrielle. 

L ong after he had gone, Gabrielle sat before the fire. Her heart 
was full of conflicting emotions. She had tasted despair herself— 
loving Jeffry and seeing him adore her sister. But this despair of 
^ we S S ^r C v ad sam P* ed was sw eedy bitter to her tongue. 

, f ;n c ; 7 n ^ U ! a cam f, b° me af , ter tWeIve °’ clock ’ she found Gabrielle 
still sitting there. _ My goodness—what are you mooning about? ” 

Oh, just thinking.” She yawned and stretched. 

Any calls? ” inquired Julia. 

Gabrielle’s glance levelled. “ Richard Chambers called ” * 

Julia s eyebrows lifted. “ Really ! What did he say? ” 

“Oh ” ^ agaln ' And ~ Julia > J e % was here.” 

“ He was terribly upset” 

Julia turned her back on Gabrielle and walked toward the door 
She ptmsed on the threshold. “I’m glad I wasn’t home,” she said. 

1 thought he d come. 

A small silence ticked between them. - ' 

“ Nof^'away a ’’ leSitated ' " Vm g ° ing t0 bed Comin g? ” 

Julia ran upstairs. She undressed hastily. She didn’t want to think 
to delve into futile grief. As she rummaged through the wardrobe 
for her bedroom slippers, her hands encountered the skates she had 

ong forgotten t ° put away. She drew them out to the light. “It 

least I wont have to be an outdoor girl any more,” she said aloud 

And wept over the shining blades. 
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At breakfast she was controlled and aloof. Over a scarcely touched 
plate of French toast, she announced, “ It looks as if we’ll get the 
furniture and curtains and knick-knacks into the Coachman’s later 
this week You and Larry,” she told Jimmy, “ will have to start 
finishing the chairs and tables right away. How about the coach for 
the door? When will that be done? ” 

“ S° met i me next week. You’d better get busy with the hiring.” 

Oh, I will. If I can find a couple of down-to-earth good cooks, I 
won t worry about the rest of the help.” 

“ How mu ch help are you looking for? ” Larry asked. 

“ Cook, fry-cook, pastry-cook, salad-girl, vegetable-girl-_” 

xr V TW ? c ° f e3C V’ Jimm y P ut in ‘ “ We>11 need heI P for two shifts. 

No breakfast and no afternoon teas. We gave that up. So we’ll just 

e serving lunches, dinners, and for a while anyway, after-theatre 

jimmy and Julia had arranged to meet at the inn at eleven 
o clock. She was leaving the house for the beauty-parlour when the 
telephone rang. She answered it impatiently and immediately recow- 

mzed Richard Chambers’ voice. 

“Hello there, Julia. Aren’t you the girl who makes bargains? ” 

V er ,P ulses P oun ded. “Oh, no. I’m the girl who accepts C them— 
if they re to my advantage.” 

“ I usually take all the advantages. But you never can tell. May 

W I step around to-night about eight-thirty? ” 

“ That would be nice.” 

Richard stalked into the old hall that evening with full appreciation 
of what he saw. “ You’ve got something I haven’t,” he said, as he 
accompanied Julia to the living-room. “ Heritage.” 

Julia thought, “ You have lots of things I haven’t, too. And I want 
them.” But she said, “ We all have heritage.” 

“ Not in the same degree.” 

James and. Gabrielle abandoned their cribbage game to acknow- 
ledge Julia s introduction of Richard. There was sly triumph in the 
smile that attended Julia’s formality. 

So you re young Chambers,” James observed, looking him over 
thoughtfully. “I knew your father, Mr. Chambers. I handled a 
number of cases for him many years ago.” 

“ Did you, indeed, sir? He was a great guy—my father.” 

“You look a lot like him.” 

*1 hat s as far as the likeness goes, I’m afraid.” 

Richard’s glance lighted on Gabrielle and caught her twinkling 
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“manded" 1 "' t> ’ "* y °“ “ “ lite » Ckokiro cat? ” he 

Her laughter danced back at him. “ I have a score m • / 

you. I worked in your store during the Christmas rush se on "“5 
I never experienced anything like it in my life.” 3nd 

How was the pay? ” 

R9^^- I ^^^ ,poor workinfi!rI '" 

b “ ° f 

10 me youvIYeld” yomfeher™,” 1 ”"' “ It teems 

“* » "™,e H St“ S' 

After Julia and Richard had left fames anrt r'sk • « 
game, fames orVL^rl „r. k- j , .- , mes and Gabrielle resumed their 

wha, the ad,«, of Mr. Chlmberlm^sTjeff^’J.. " ' W ° ntI “ 

4 d “'/fx t&'zzzjsf — - 

wa,m"na rfct“iSL d S ■' ' h ° Ugl,t »— 

I. -afees 4e saoe^ 

to be saner than most/’ uungs. out Julia seems ^ 

“ You mean—you think she did the right thina? » r- i - n •, 
voice held surprise fnstinrHvel,, ok thm g- Gabnelle’s 

in ^ 

GabrieU? U Nd&e'r caTLrS?' <<L ° Ve Can>t win ever y battle, 
a s fundamentally different asycaZ^T Je % «« 

they’d hate eac/other in a yeT Z/ Z If ^ marrie ^ 
ambition.” 7Car ‘ Julla couIdn t stand his lack of ' . 

“ But she loves him/’ Gabrielle insist^ « ur v 
one, it’s Jeffry.” ’ ^ Julia ever loved any- 

James scrutinized Gabrielle’s face Her nntVt- u i r ,, 
leaves you at loose ends again, doesn’t S ’ 7 *“*' This 

haS' Ti f * l»™™r at hot 

fm the ... 





“But will he? Father—do you think Fm a fool to wait so eagerly for 
something that may never happen? ” 

James sighed. “ You and Rufus are both fools,” he said wearily. 
“ It’s your first play.” 

Gabrielle laid down a card. “ Seven,” she said. 

James played an eight. “ Fifteen two,” he counted and pegged 
absently. 

Jimmy barged into the room. “ Anybody seen my key-ring? ” 

They shook their heads at him and he began to search sketchily 
about the room. “ Say, who did that ritzy Cadillac belong to? It 
was parked in front of the house for quite a while.” 

“ Relax,” advised Gabrielle. “ It probably belonged to Richard 
Chambers.” 

“ What! ” Jimmy straightened above an end table. “ You mean 
he was here? In the flesh? In this house? ” 

Gabrielle nodded. “ He took Julia to a movie.” 

“ Well, I’ll be damned ! ” 

Would this be the last step for Julia, Gabrielle wondered, or was it 
merely another stepping-stone? Did it mean a thing to her that Jeffry 
had come to the house, raw with pain from her rejection? Would it 
mean a thing to her if he turned now to Gabrielle, whose love did not 
balk at the thought of being second best? 
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JIMMY paced back and forth across the library. The Coachman’s 
was to open the next week, and he found it hard to settle himself to 
a commonplace belief in its actuality. 

“ For heaven’s sake, sit down! ” exclaimed Julia. “ If you walk 
over my feet once more, I’ll scream.” 

“ Phooey! ” Jimmy compromised by leaning against the fireplace. 

“ Any left-overs to be done ? ” James asked. 

Julia groaned. There were so many things still undone that she 
hated to give them magnitude by putting them into words. But she 
enumerated them all for James’ benefit. His calm acceptance of the 
inevitability of the tag ends gave her reassurance. “ Everything will 
work out in his own good time,” he said. “ You’ve got a whole 
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The Coachman’s heavy oak door opened and closed, opened and 
closed. Julia, glowing in a green taffeta suit, bowed and smiled. 
Good evening. A table for four? A table for two? ” 

Waitresses in flowered chintz dresses moved in colour from table to 
table. In the kitchen, a broad-faced, heavy-bodied cook supervised 
^tchen with efficiency and dispatch. And in the dining-room- 
111 have a steak. Medium rare.” 

Give me french fries. Buttered peas. Oh, yes, and coffee. Of 
course, coffee.” 

“ Good evening, Richard. Your table is over here.” 

“ How’s it going, Julia? ” 

“ Don’t ask me. I can’t think.” 

Over trays of food, trays of soiled dishes, over and above the hum 
of conversation, Gabrielle played Moonbeams, The Streets of Old 
New Yor\, Alice Blue Gown, Roses of Picardy. 

Seated with the Livingstons, Paul Dumas and Kit, Rufus exclaimed 
over-the ham loaf while James paid it the ultimate in compliments as 
tar as he was concerned by saying it was as good as Anna’s. 

Jimmy joined them briefly. “ Everything okay? ” i 

“ Fine,” Kit said. . *' 

Jimmy nodded and drifted off. His eyes were everywhere. He 
reminded a waitress that water was needed at the last table he 
inspected the trays that were carried back to the kitchen, but he steered 
clear of the cook who would allow no interference with her cooking. 
In a brief moment of relaxation, he leaned against the cashier’s desk 
where Juba was temporarily enthroned. “ Receipts good? ” he asked. 

<( Fair. Of course, the turnover won’t be much.” 

“ Give us time.” 


Jimmy was off again, this time to prod a loitering bus-boy. Watch- 
ing him, James remarked that he would be a nervous wreck in a 
month. But Rufus disagreed. He had a wholesome respect for 
Jimmy s business sense. r 

“ I suppose we’d better give up our seats,” Dumas said. 

On, the place isn’t crowded,” Mary objected 

.. Hj^’ S J UCk I She , tagge f °\ t0 R ^ ard Chambcrs >” remarked, 
tic can give the place a lot of publicity.” 
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*' “ At the expense of his own tea-room? ” Mary asked sceptically. 

“ Don’t ever think it will be at his expense,” James said. “ He’s 
nobody’s fool. The Chambers’ tea-room is too well established to fear 
petty competition. They have that to contend with every day.” 

Rufus wanted to ask, “ Where’s Jeffry? What’s happened to Jeffry 
Lane? ” But he said nothing. He only glanced curiously at the tall 
dark figure who dominated the mixed group near the window. How¬ 
ever altered the circumstances, he thought, watching Gabrielle, whose 
skilled fingers brought The Message of the Violet from the piano, he 
had said all he could say to her. The next move was hers. 

The Livingston party went on to the movies, and then, with the ex¬ 
ception of Dumas, returned to the Coachman’s for a light supper. 
They found only a sprinkling of people around the maple tables. 

Jimmy looked haggard. “ I’ll have a cup of coffee with you,” he 
said. He grinned at Julia. “ Dogs barking? ” 

“ I may be dead but I’m not buried yet,” Julia retorted. 

“ How did you make out? ” James asked. 

“ Pretty well,” Julia answered, “ only I think we overstocked on 
food.” 

“ Let’s hope we can use it up to-morrow,” said Jimmy. 

“ Hash ! ” said Larry blithely. 

Rufus and Gabrielle bent their heads over the sandwich menu. “ I 
^lon’t know why I even look at it,” Gabrielle said. “ I know it by 
heart. You’ve no idea how many times I typed it and retyped it. 
I’ll have a bacon and tomato.” 

Everyone ate at a leisurely pace and chatted with fine disregard for 
time. James reflected that they were all acting as if they were at home. 
The family seemed quite intact even in this new environment. And 
the family spirit flashed unimpaired. 

Richard drove Julia home. “ It will get easier,” he comforted her, 
.noticing her weariness. “ And busier. I can tell by the food and the 
comments of my guests.” He walked around the car and slid in 
beside her. 

“ Do you think it went all right? ” Julia asked. 

“ As an outsider looking in, I’d say so. Your bookkeeping will 
tell you better than 1 can how well it went over.” 

“ Jimmy will go into that in the morning.” Her eyes searched his 
profile, sharp against passing street lights. " Are you amused at us 
or interested? ” 

A smile touched his mouth. “ I’ll admit to amusement at first. 
Now it goes beyond that. I have a wholesome respect for you and 
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^? S ’ an< ^ y our cnt ire family.” He looked at her searchinglf-. 
hut there’s more to my interest than that. I wouldn’t have bothered 
about you or your restaurant if I hadn’t liked you, Julia. That may 
not surprise you—my liking you, I mean. But it does me, for my 
personal affections are usually transient. But you are my kind of 
person. That may not be a compliment, but you can take it for all it’s 
worth. We’re alike, you and I. Except that perhaps I like you better 
than you do me.” 

Perhaps, ’ said Julia non-committally and wanted to close her eves 
against the memory of Jeffry. She did not want to be reminded of the 
love she was giving up for the man who sat beside her now, rich in all 
e mundane assets that she craved. She arrived home, feeling emptv 
and depressed. The Coachman’s had opened successfully, but Julia 
had a momentary sense of defeat. 


45 

GaBRIELLE pushed aside Jimmy’s untouched plate of scrambled 
eggs and laid the morning Beacon in front of him. “ Wake up my 
cherub,” she said. “ You made the papers.” ’ ^ 

Jimmy opened one eye and followed her finger as it moved along 
the strolling Reporter s column: 

‘ The historical Livingston family springs another idea This 
time u’s an inn called the Coachman’s. The sign of the coach over 
the door, pine panelling, maple furniture, and above all, food that 
actually melts in your mouth. I had stewed chicken and dumplings 

ijn. re ’ j , of wIuc h 1 haven’t tasted since grandmother’s day.' 
Why don t you try it sometime? ” 1 


Read it out loud,’ 


Julia looked across at Gabrielle impatiently, 
she^said. Gabrielle ran through it smoothly. 

“ Fame and fortune here we come! ” whooped Larry. 

On the books their first week’s business showed a high average in 
expenses. They had streaked to eighty-seven per cent out of an allowed 
ninety But the family decided that for greenhorns Jimmy and Julia 
were doing very well. 





James acknowledged that one phase ol: the restaurant bothered him 
It disrupted the Livingston home-life. It pleased him that dS 
dinners had always been a settling-board. He liked to have his fS 
around, drowning bun out with their arguments But J • 
pointed out, they would still have Sunday eveninns ' Pn 1 U ‘^ 
of the whole loaf, James thought. 7 S ‘ Lnmbs lnstead 

Rene wanted to know when she could start working for them 
Julia assured her that she could begin earning any time. She would 
have liked to have the restaurant wholly a family a ff air [JT 
realized that was impossible. 3 ’ DUC sftc 

Mary broke in with her usual danmetiinn rlWt- « \t >• 

;«tt.' jr v « - -*• - ** 

“Oh, nu,” protested Julia. “ WeV never held out on you yet.” 


, , * . . ’ , , . . out on v 

Where s your sp.nt ol adventure, Mary? ” James asked 


The 


' OU slu.uhl give them more credit 


kids arc really lining something, 
and a lot more leeway.’* 

^" **• ***■ ■ »«-* * 

“Oh, ma! [’lease! " cried Oahnelle. 

Jimmy wen. seirnely about nuking pla„ s f„ r himself and Julia 
Ihey wen- to stagge, their free evemngs lor the week, each one having 
.every other evenmg oil Iron, eg!,, m twelve. Neither one of them 

could keep up the pace o{ constant woikinp " 

Saturday evening, R„| us saunte, ed inn, ,h'<-Coachman’s and saluted 
Jimmy brtelly. Jimmy led him to a small table against the wall and 

™ -m'l’^T* W1 ' ‘ ' lK ' y UW ' R e ««ng a good follow¬ 

ing. Sulu.intul people were drilling . friends o{ Ric h : ,r ( l Chambers 

and townspeople long, l.umlur with the Livings,on name. They were 
learning order more economically, am! to iron out some of theh 
preliminary mistakes. 

Between snatches of conversation with Jimmy, Rufus ate an ex¬ 
cellent dinner. He missed Cahriclle’s music. After he left the inn 
he s opp,-,! m a. the Queen Anne bar, where he rubbed elbows whh 

He',1 I | U | W I'' T ,S U| ;‘' n ’ m a Scotch and soda. 

He nodded politely to lu.lus. “How are you, Drake? Have one 

Rufus gave his order to the bar tender. “ IIow’vc you been, Jeffry? ” 
Can t remember.” feflrv downed his Scotch and thrust his class 
at an attendant. “ I'm pickling a memory,” he informed Rufus S 
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" About as good a thing to do with it as I can think of.” 

“ k j° w do ^° U know - ? ” J efl:r y demanded contentiously. * 

(< j;* 1 ? ve pickled ’em often,” Rufus rejoined carelessly. 

You don’t say.” J 

« c Yeail ‘ ' Ru£us finished his drink and paid for Jeffry’s Scotch 
See you again, Jeffry.” 

“ Aw, stick around. Evening’s young.” 

Sorry, but I’ve got to amble. Got a date.” 

, J e fiby leaned his elbows on the bar. “ Hell, what’s a date? I have 
em too. But I love ’em and leave ’em. It’s catching,” he added 
sombrely. Leaving ’em.” b 

Rufus stared at him hard, then asked, “ Can I take you anywhere? ” 
Not me. I m sitting right here until I can’t see the buttons ” 
—and he pointed to the bar-tender—“ on that guy’s coat.” 

Julia and Gabrielle crossed paths with Jeffry just before the dinner- 
hour on a Thursday evening. The two girls were hurrying down 
Cromwell Avenue to the Coachman’s when Jeffry, a frowsy young 
woman clinging to his arm, passed by without seeing them. 

The sisters avoided each other’s eyes, but Julia raved, “ Wouldn’t 
you think he c 1 meet such a woman in an alley.? She might as well 
carry a red light as to have a face like that.” 5 

Gabnelle felt sick. “ I’m glad he didn’t see us,” she thought. And 
during the days that crept away from her, she tried to tell herself that 
quickly 3 & momentar y weakness that he would snap out of*. 

T Although it seemed long to her, in reality it was only the last of 
July before Gabnelle saw Jeffry again. On a Saturday morning a 
few minutes before noon he stopped at Dr. Cameron’s office to see her. 

Colour burning her cheeks, Gabrielle greeted him happily. This 
was not the Jeffry she had last seen. This was the old Jeffry—thinner 
his features sharpened in the leanness of his face, but jaunty and 

for Tf?r abnC V heart / ang ' ThlS was what she had been hoping • 

SJ'cX for “ ws of » ulk *" b ™* 1 “■■ 

together.” 11 * ^ ^ ^ “ 1 We mi ? ht have lunch 

“ Oh, I’d like that.” 

T J hey . 1 , u “ hed , at ^ Queen Anne Room. “My favourite spot” 
ifhLS ’ S g “ Straymg t0 the bright ct>ats of the m en in the 
“ That’s treason,” Gabrielle told him. 
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“ Oh, yes, the 


“ I’m not in love 
“ Then there’s no 


*Coachrnan’°” Cd PUZzled ’ 1)11611 he smiled slightly. 

fn r I ?l Wai .| er br °^ e int ° a tense silence ‘ J e % o^lered a Tom Collins 
fo Gabt^lk; a Martini for himself. “ I thought by this time ” he 
said, you might be married to Rufus.” ^ ’ 

she H S a r id ngerS PaUSCd ° n 3 napkin - “ Pm not g° in g to marry Rufus,” 

him Bu i. I thoi, g ht — 1 niean~I understood you were in love with 
m r T ,f C y ° U Were ln love—'with each other.” 

Gabnelle’s white hat described a quick denial 
with him.” 

Jeffry picked up his drink. “ Good,” he said, 
reason you and I can’t see more of each other ” 

“No reason at all,” said Gabrielle, and breathed a little prayer 

■ckI&ZZ " hB,y •■*** ’ 

is a ok P B°oS tie?'“ p ° V " hi! "*• “ 1 ■**"**' *c m»mm 

Well, It is doing better all the time. But Jimmy and Tulin nre 
pretty lavish with their food. So their profit isn’t much.” 

Jeffry Zfrved easil^T ^ SCh ° 01 ^ g ° ne by the board >” 

? abnel,e . had a moment of panic, a welling up of futility But she 

be^ffin * ° f ” S i er> “ llinS him thst t“>“ ™ force/ to e ive up 

iThSf 

1 ^ t0 °u home, but he did not go into the house He 

left her at the door. “ Do you like picnics? ” he asked his eyes on 
her but his heart beyond the windows. ’ " ^ 

She nodded, words locked in her throat 
- p 7 v Hey arran g$ d Pi“ic the following Sunday, and all week 

SSS 51?r^ 8 ,U, ‘ a *' b “ SUnd ^ * 

when you could b. rfapiug" She did''( & d a „ d ^Xd™ a 
_ Gabrielle patched her ,aw„ her way dn^L^bk. 

„ y 6S ' ? , ’ J u J la sapped cold cream over her face. 

1 nad lunch with Jeffry last week.” 
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Julia’s hands pressed against the table. “ Well? ” The word wa* 
a tight-rope on which she balanced precariously. 

He s taking me on a picnic this morning.” 

Julia picked up a piece of cleansing tissue. She had made servants 
o.t her hands and face. “ Isn’t it rather unusual—your listing- vour 
activities for my benefit? ” ° ^ 

“ I thought you might like to know,” said Gabrielle unhappily 
Thanks,” returned Julia coldly. ^ 7 

Her mouth was bitter as she hastened with her dressing. As the 
days slid past her hunger for Jeffry gnawed through every hour of the 
day. Busy as she was, his image kept intruding on her consciousness 
her need for him deepened. And now what she had feared had come 
to pass. He was seeking comfort from Gabrielle. He would find it, 
and she, Julia, might fade completely from the picture. It had not 
been shattering to see Rufus turn to Gabrielle, or Jerald to Sue, but 
Jenry s rebound shook the foundations of her emotions. The price of 
her renunciation was higher than she had dreamed. 

Right after breakfast, she dashed down the hall, pulled open the 
door and nearly fell into Jeffry’s arms. He righted her unsmilingly. 

I hey stared at each other. 

“ Hello, Julia.” 

“ Hello, Jeffry. Won’t you come in? ” 

Facing him, there was no anger left in her over the woman who 
had hung on his arm. In a wave of anguish, she wondered if her will-* 
power could some day subdue her love for him, or if her battle was to 
be a losing one. But she smiled at him in coolness and forced strength. 

J e % sapped purposefully into the hall. “ I’m glad we met like 
this,” he said. “ It would have to happen sometime. Because the 
grey eyes darkened over her—“ I’ll probably be calling a lot to see 
Gabrielle. She tells me she’s not in love with Rufus.” 

Julia’s control did not waver. “ No,” she said, “ Gabrielle has never 
been in love with Rufus.” She added, “ She’s in the kitchen—pack-' 
ing a lunch. You can wait for her in the living-room. I’m sorry I 
can’t stay, but I’m late as it is.” 1 

Gabrielle and Jeffry were leaving the house when the telephone 
rang. Gabrielle hurried back to answer it. It was Rufus, asking her 
if she would go for a ride with him in the afternoon. 

Tight bands squeezed Gabrielle’s heart. But she would not evade 
Rufus. I m sorry. I can’t. I’m going on a picnic—with Jeffry.” 
Because she loved Jeffry so desperately herself, she suffered for Rufus 
through ms moment of silence. 
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* X n ?, e S f id Pj ca f ntl y» “Okay. I’ll call you next week.” 

Why was ^ rCCelVer ° n d Jf h00k ' Her mouth tumbled. 
m.^L ^ she must continually hurt Rufus, who had every 

quahty a woman might desire in a man? Who wL being gradon! 

dLmissed hfmT lng U ^ implied? But sh ^ resolutely 

ismissed him from her mind, and her heart picking up its son/ 

joined Jeffry on the front steps F S P SOng ’ 

her »«ice mirrored 

S * n“' , '™"8. brilliant. After her 

Cornin’ rT’ d D °r Gtomnni > sh e went impulsively into 

omm Thro the Rye, Annie Laurie, Cany Me Bac\ to Old Virginia 

tea^iid “ F° COmment whiIe she san Z> but over their traditional 
a, tie said, I ve never seen you more radiant Gabrielle Hoc 

everything you wished for come your way? ” ’ H 

I wi h shed m f!f d ~ a ^ and COnfidenC smile - “Let’s say everything 
wished for is coming my way.” She stared into her teacup “ ? 

<* I didn’t ^ ^ been seeing Jeffry, Mr. Dumas. 

I didn t have to guess. It was in your voice, in your eyes.” 

Julia.” S ° W y ’ IC ’ S definite ’y over between Jeffry and 

“ Of course.” 

She made haste to say, as if in defence, “ But there’s nothin? 
between us. I still go out with Rufus, too.” g 

* He nodded approvingly. “I think that’s wise. But this will 
improve your work, Gabrielle. It has already improved it. ProvidTng 
you do not let it swamp you. I am glad yo/are happier. For /time 
I felt worried about you. Fruitless love may give an artist the yearn 
mg note, but ,t is essentially a disintegrating experience » 7 

However, as July passed into August, and August edged hotlv 
toward September, Gabrielle and Gabrielle’s voice lost their s/on 
taneity. A mist had dimmed the looking-glass. 


From 


46 


the felines Sue, misshapen but rosy-cheeked and bubbling 
applauded while Jerald and Gabrielle shook hands in approved sporte 
manship fashion with Jeffry and Rene, winners of the day’s tennis 
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“= y°“ d »ppi»g for' " Jerald shouted across the court. “ J, 

othe” i” lle<i “ iim ' “ That '* “' 1 ch "™8 f « the 

“ Such wifely devotion. 5 ’ 

The players were at Sue’s side now. She linked her arm through 
her husband s I m revenged,” she said. “ If I can’t beat you at 

least there are other people who can.” ^ 5 

boSrs” CllC CamC t0 ^ endd ' s aicb “ ^ was my fault. I pulled the 
“ When d ° w e eat? ” Jeffry demanded. 

mZI IuTS aicd R ““' “ rm u “ d “ “dt * “thutu, 

;"i° g ” Sue “ »• l °° d ’‘ ~ *■*■* » P»P »P f 

At a leisurely pace they trooped through the park to the Hale 
garden Rene walked ahead with Sue and Jerald while Jeffry and 

Teff , 1C if t , he rear - As diey turned in at the white 7 gate, 

Jeffry observed Rene s putting on her feathers. Look at those legs! ” 
Gabnelle smded Dark and slender Rene. Her legs were lovely 
and brown below brief shorts. She looked at Jeffry, striking in his 
tennis flannels, buoyant and careless of mien. Here ll brushed® gainst 

t n c A V 0 S n n u S ° f the garden path) but she mi S ht as well have 
been Sue for all the attention he paid her. There was no awareness « 

return it ma nner; despairingly she thought that he would never * 
return the love she had for him. He scarcely touched her except to 
help her on and off with her coat, to take her arm in crossing a street 
Dancing with him, she was no nearer to him than if he held her 
finger-tips rather than her body. She wondered sadly if Rufus had 

Gabrieli me -T IS J y °T ^ Hght res P° nse t0 his love-making 
them b plcked at n the bearty breakfast Sue>s trim maid served 
t em on the terrace. Rene exclaimed over her lack of appetite -and - 
Sue, with her usual tactlessness, remarked, “ It must be love.'’ ’ 

Jerald chuckled. Then I’d say you weren’t in love at all ” 

Two young men strolled into their laughter. One was Jon Bridge 
water, who had fallen in love with Gabrielle long ago. The other 
was introduced by Jerald as Tim Carter. “ Tim’s our new dean of 
men,” Jerald elaborated. n 0t 

As I’ve told the president time and again,” Tim added his blue 
of w^eZ” Chl mCredibIe e y eIasbes > “I’d much prefer to be dean 
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*, SS WT’f **r * had «*»«■ 

low voice. And 1 thoUg ^ C 1 d f° r g°Ken you,” he said in a 

him Tmlf " C y“o h' G f k " e ww Car ' r ° 8 P r «““- Sh ' *»»e,ed 

canbfSdsL^ '’° n - Th “ “ >“ ” “ h °- «»•»» 

Tim inquired blithely, •• Wtafs on the programme for to-dnyi " 
„ Not hmg special,” Jerald replied. y ' 

Good. Planning’s my dish.” Tim grinned expansively “How 
about a movie this afternoon, a drive somewhere fo SS^TZ 

- ■ - a«■ 

G.bSr wl>ilc ^ * 

Love to,” Gabrielle replied. But suddenly eager to be away to 
analyse his unresponsiveness, she prodded Rene to finish her pancakes 

that morningl ^ •’ r “’“ d “ ^ !”hth 

disIariTfaftbn ,U Afm ba 'n G J; b ' i ? lle , ridic “ I ' d J»ersdf for moodiness and 

, C T a * ,^T r a ^» decided, rubbing her body brisldv with 

he’TXwVT W0U - be jjakmg me out if he didn’t like me. Maybe 
he s slow to love after Julia. I should be glad for small favours for 
a while loving him the way I do. Rufus was— The towel 

fl u°° r and She St00d sIim and pink-skinned in the 
middl^of the bath-mat. Rufus was— An/ look where it 

Gabrielle was torn with conflicting emotions. She had refused to 
go abroad because of her love for Jeffry; yet where were they headilr? 
She was standing still m her musical development, and she might be 

She Wf Ua ^ ° n s list (! ° r die interest he showed in her 

She felt poor in spirit, to be content with crumbs. Yet when she came 

within.range of Jeffry, her emotions swept'her past rationalization 
What was it about him that had moved both mi;-, ,„Tt 
depths of love? She knew that he was less worthy a human being than 
Rufus, whose years of devotion had failed to ich hei pmXndi" 



When Gabrielle went to Dumas’ home for her usual lesson that 
week she gave herself up to customary content the minute she stepped 
inside his door. It was a relief to drop her perplexities as if they were 
a cloak, she reflected, climbing the stairs. What was it in this house 
that gave her that release was it peace, serenity, or merely her imagina- 
ti°n that had created such an atmosphere? 

She was disappointed to find Dumas giving a piano lesson when she 

hefto'his 1 pi^il S1C ' r0 ° m ’ At ^ ° f ^ Iess0n ’ Dumas presented 

“ 7 or an n ert D ° rcas bowed bis clipped young head before Gabrielle. 
Mr. Dumas has told me a lot about you,” he said. “ I’ve wanted to 

at e paul U D S umas 0r 3 ^ ^ S ° to " ni g ht: -” He smiled shyly 

“ L , a “ bl : r 5 has ' vritten a song, Gabrielle,” Dumas explained. “ A 
song he d like to have you sing.” 

Gabrielle flushed with pleasure, and waited for him to play it She 
and Rufus had talked of hearing a recent concert of his at the Studio 
Club, but they had not been able to attend 

From the opening bars of the song, Gabrielle listened with delight- 
and amazement. She classified the song as a prayer, yet it was like no 

oTSLil a r^ ver heard - Indeed ’ ft r ™ d " d her of 

heart ^ mUS1C W3S reverent > but its exaltation lifted her 

“What have you called it? ” she asked after the echoing amen 
Prayer to the Hills,” Lambert replied. S 

She asked curiously, “ How old are you, Lambert? ” 
riis fair skin reddened. u Seventeen ” . 

vtrY 6 , 7 ! lttle that y° u haven’t already done.” 

While she felt her way through the song, Gabrielle was cognizant 

^ I 30 ?" 27 matUri V. co ming from one so young Lambert 

swept into the opening measure. Lifting her voice i/the words 
Gabrielle gave his song a rich portrayal. ’ 
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Hear me, Lord God, 

Let me grow to Thy hills- 


4 


Dumas watched them both with satisfaction. He knew them 
intimately; had followed their progress from the earliest stages. Age, 
he reflected, had little to do with creative imagination. Lambert’s 
promise was still potential. Gabrielle, at last, had found her way to 
maturity. How unlike and yet how alike they were! But their like¬ 
ness was of Gabrielle’s making, not the boy’s. Here with Lambert 
she was as fresh and as youthful as he. Dumas had often noticed that 
Gabrielle seemed to have a certain unity with her surroundings. A 
timeless quality. Perhaps it was because she made her own terms with 
life. In her moments of happiness, in her deepest distress, she had a 
reserve of buoyancy that was a lifebelt to her mind. 

Lambert was silent as she finished. Then he said, “ With you 
singing it, any song would be beautiful,” 

“ Your prayer is beautiful in itself,” Gabrielle told him quickly. 

“ I’m going to Ao an opera. Maybe when you come back from 
Italy, I’ll have it ready for you.” 

“ Perhaps you’ll have it ready before I go,” Gabrielle said wistfully. 

11 rvu „ _ »» ■' 

Oil, no - 

And Paul Dumas echoed the boy, 44 Oh, no——” 

“ You see,” Lambert began, all the warmth of his youth eloquent 
fn explanation, 44 I have so much work to do. Mother wants to book 
me for a concert tour in October. That gets me down. I don’t want 
to be just a flash in the pan. Besides, I want to finish high school this 
year. I’m on the basket-ball team.” 

Sympathetically Gabrielle recalled when she was at much the same 
point herself. She asked what high school lie attended. 

“ Kennedy. If the tour goes throfigh, I’ll have a tutor,” he added, 
and made a remarkable face. 

* Dumas’ eyes twinkled. “ Lambert’s hair-cut is his red flag.” 

44 But already you must find great satisfaction in your music,” said 
Gabrielle. 

“ 01 h sure - But there’s plenty of time. I want to do things as 1 
want to do them.” b 

Dumas pulled himself out of his chair. 44 1 shouldn’t worry about that. 
What must come to you, will come to you. It’s as you do, Lambert.” 

The words drummed in Gabrielle’s ears all the way home. They 
turned with the street-car wheels: What must come to you, will come 
to you. It's as you do. Dumas might have been talking to Lambert, 
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S IT* 5 GabrieIIc he had P e gS ed accurately. It’s as you do. Wat*- 

i? pted an old ^» L —» 

In the days that followed, her moods settled. She re-established 
her acceptance of the day as it was. She determined to enjoy Jeffcy 
and m so doing, set her heart to gaiety, and knew her love grew apace’ 
By degrees she came to the conclusion that Rufus’ problem wa? £ 
own. She must not let their odd relationship influence her love or 
Jeffry s reception of it. With this shadow wiped out, Gabrielle wem 
abng with more enthusiasm. She worked hard at her mu c and 
took such recreation as came her way 

Not much later, Kit ran into Gabrielle and Jeffry in the Queen 
Anne Lounge. He joined them for a cocktail. “ Where in the world 

besTdeTer^ 6 "Weh^ 11 ' f kn ° W ’ making r °° m for him 

Oeside her. We haven t seen you for a month.” 

lesslv “ H i ad a fegnantRummer,” Kit said. Then he asked care¬ 
lessly, How long has this been going on? ” 

answe b red! le and S( J ueezed hi s arm. “Since July,” she 

Kit looked into her shining eyes and turned away. His knuckles 

he ”i”i “ d'ppefvoke' “ S ” y“Krd=y.” 

™r’ “ d 1 °» h "<#*■ a*. 

Absolutely tip top. Sue is one of those lucky women who bloom 

?SV” He ““ d ° ff Tom ColZ: 

T.fjfT Gab “ eI1 r e / e P lied - “He left for Chicago this mornina 
He 11 be there all of September ” 6 

Asle WtTff Kit “/A 6 a, ?, 0ther dHnk ’ but be to hurry away, 
is very fo^dt^:” £t5 “ 1 Dr ' 

adorfStA^ my fdend 38 far baCk 25 1 can rememb «r.' Wc all 

They, reached home about seven o’clock to hear the telephone ■ 
clamouring through an empty house. Gabrielle sped down the hall 
answer it. Jerald s frantic voice responded to her “ Hello ” 

1 m at the hospital-—” 

“ Sue? ” 

i. wZh™” bbi "S' “ Sh 'f'"- flipped on a rug. D, R„he„ s 
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* Gabrielle clutched the receiver. “ I’ll be right down.” 

At her elbow, Jeffry asked, “ What is it? ” 

“ Can you drive me to the South-western Hospital, Jeffry? It’s 
Sue-” 

“ Of course.” Fie grasped her arm. 

But she took time to leave a note for the rest of the family. It was 
Saturday and there was no telling when everyone would come trailing 
in. She told Jeffry the gist of her conversation with Jerald. After that, 
she didn’t speak on the short ride to the hospital. She sat rigidly, her 
fingers locked on her handbag. In her mind was the thought that Kit 
would be with Sue. The old feeling of reassurance flowed through 
her with this certainty. 

They found Jerald pacing up and down the corridor outside the 
delivery room. At any other time, Gabrielle might have laughed at 
his appearance. His coat dragged on his arm, his tie was crooked, 
his collar wilted. Fie grabbed her hands. “ I’ve never been so scared 
in my life.” 

Gabrielle’s own panic lessened under the stress of his fear. “ Don’t 
worry,” she said gently. “ Kit will do everything for her.” 

She and Jeffry got him to sit down on a bench in the hall. Auto¬ 
matically, Jerald straightened his tie and smoothed his ruffled hair. 
He said brokenly, “ She’s so sweet. So funny and happy all the time.” 

Gabrielle bit her lip and Jeffry’s hand closed tightly over hers. 
Afterward, she remembered the pressure of his fingers, and rejoiced 
in it, but at the time, the gesture was a necessity. 

Flour after hour they sat in the immaculate corridor. Once in a 
while they talked, but most of the time they were silent, clinging to 
each other’s hands for comfort. Jeffry’s watch showed eleven-thirty 
when James and Mary stepped out of the elevator. Gabrielle hurried 
to meet them. 

“ How is she? ” demanded James. 

• “ Eair. Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come! ” ■ 

“ We had the others stay at home,” Mary said. She was trying not 
to cry. “ All except Julia. She hadn’t come in yet.” 

At two o’clock, Jerald sprang to his feet. “ I can’t stand it. I’ve 
got to go in there! ” 

James and Jeffry quieted him. “ That wouldn’t help Sue any,” 
James reminded him. 

The baby was born at three-ten and lived a brief fifteen minutes. 
Kit didn’t tell Sue, but when he left her to be wheeled to her room, 
he went into the hall to inform Jerald and Sue’s family. 
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Jerald rushed to meet Kit. “ How is she? ” he demanded. 

“ Sue will be all right.” 

Jerald’s hand sought the back of the bench. “And—and the 
baby? ” 

“I’m sorry,” Kit said. His face was lined; his mouth taut with 
weariness. “ The baby died a few minutes after birth.” 

Jerald sank down on the bench. “ That God damn rug,” he sobbed. 

Mary and Gabrielle wept openly and James grieved over the loss 
of his first grandchild. 
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Shortly after Sue left the hospital, Kit put in his appearance at 
James office and announced that he had come on business. 

“ Somebody suing you for breach of promise? ” James asked. 

Kit grinned. “ Not that I know of. The fact is, I want to make a 
will.” 

“ Good heavens! ” 

Kit parked his feet on James’ desk. “ You’ve always said that if 
a man had two nickels he should make a will for their disposition.” 

James laughed. But he refused to get down to business without 
first having a drink. Kit accepted a short one. The brandy glowed 
amber cool m the two glasses. James set taller glasses of water beside 
them. He picked up his drink and said, “ Your health, Kit.” 

. “ ^ our S ood fortu ne,” Kit returned the toast. Then he said, finger¬ 
ing the empty glass, “ Our lives are never setded, are they, James"? ” 
How dull if they were! ” 1 

I wonder. Kit shifted in his chair and removed his feet from the 
desk. Which is the lesser of two evils—monotony or upheaval? ” 

James scrutinized his- friend curiously. He wondered what Kit had 
in mind. If anyone trod an even path and coped with every' problem 
in a capable way it always seemed to him to be Kit who had the 
responsive manner of the physician and yet lived with considerable 
detachment and poise. The only thing about Kit that troubled James 
was his long-sustained affection for Gabrielle which, as she grew older 
had quite visibly become a disquieting force in his life. ’ 

At last he answered Kit’s question. “ I’d say upheaval.” 

“ You ought to know. God knows, you’ve had plenty of upheavals 
around you.” r 
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Kit ignored him and looked across at Gabrielle. “ Will vou siftp- 
for us? ” ; 5 

" I didn’t know she sang,” Richard murmured to Jeffry, who sat 
beside him on the love-seat. 

“ Oh, yes, beautifully,” Jeffry replied with strained cordiality. 

Dumas accompanied her, and Gabrielle san g Jeannie With the Light 
Brown Hair and Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms. 
Never had he heard her do any better, Dumas thought. Her love 
enriched her performance. 

Kit caught the thrilling quality of her voice at once and thought 
that the best thing he could look back on through the years was the 
knowledge that he had had a small part in the making of Gabrielle’s 
destiny. 

Richard was frankly astounded. “ Without doubt,” he said, “ that 
is the most entrancing voice I’ve ever heard.” 

Julia was cold with resentment. Her glance travelled from Richard 
to Jeffry. She could read the same admiration in the eyes of each of 
them, but it was because of Jeffry that she suffered. Appalled and 
hurt, she thought, “ Whatever I accomplish, she’ll always be ahead of 
me.” And for a moment she thought that she would get Jeffry back. 
She would show Gabrielle where her power lay. Quite visibly, every 
man m the room was. conscious of Gabrielle at the moment, and 
unconscious of her. Julia seethed with a sense of unfairness. 

But soon Kit, the quiet, the retiring, stole the limelight froiw 
Gabrielle. Before taking his leave, he leaned against the fireplace, his 
blond head slightly bent, his shoulders curiously at ease. “ Interested 
in hearing some news? ” he asked casually. 

tt Of course, said Gabrielle, while the others waited expectantly. 

“ I’m leaving for Chicago to-morrow. Elle and I are going to be 
married Saturday morning.” 

A hush settled over the room, a silence so unbearable that Richard 
had to break it. "Well, I suppose congratulations are in order.” 

Their voices rushed at Kit, eager, questioning. Only Gabrielle did 
not speak. She could not have said a word if her life had depended 
on it. r 

When the furore calmed down, Kit sought Gabrielle, where she sat 
near the windows. “ Aren’t you going to wish me happiness, my 
dear? ” ' 

She felt as if the room had fallen away from her, lea vino- her 
stranded in a strangely desolate world. From this far place, her voice 
reached out to Kit, “ I wish you every happiness.” 
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*In £ ^ elr room * aCer t ^ lat: night Julia looked pitilessly at Gabrielle’s 
tear-stamed face. “ So Jeffry has broken the skein that kept Kit tied to 
you. It was high time. Rufus couldn’t do it, for all the years he 
squanaered on you 1 don’t know what Jeffry’s got, but he certainly 

has influence over this family.” 3 

“But Elle. If only it weren’t Elle! ” sobbed Gabrielle. 

, y shouldn t it be Elle? You forget she’s his contemporary, 
you re not. Besides, he was once in love with her. Why in the name 
of heaven should two men as good as Kit and Rufus waste their lives 
on you, Gabrielle? What does it matter to you anyway? It’s your 
music you care about, isn’t it? Men don’t live for ever on a spiritual 
tie. 1 think Kit’s doing the sensible thing. Maybe Elle will goad him 
into a more realistic outlook.” 


“ You’re a little like Elle yourself, Julia.” 

Gabrielle sobbed far into the night, not. so much because she was 
losing Kit, but because she felt that in some obscure way she had 
shoved him unwillingly into Elk’s arms. She remembered the look 
on his face when she told him that she had been going about with 
Jeffry since July. He knew that this was different from her long 
companionship with Rufus. To-night she felt afraid for what Jeffry 
was oing to her life. Julia s fierce probing had made the issue clear. 


% 
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G ABRIELLE was still overwrought as she discussed Kit with Dumas 
during her next lesson. She sat on the edge of the familiar yellow 

chair in the music-room and watched him pace up and down. She 
could see that he, too, thought Kit was making a mistake 
- “ We must stop them, Mr. Dumas,” she 'said. “ Kit' shouldn’t 
marry Aunt Elle. We must do something.” 

Dumas stopped pacing and stood with his back to the windows, the 
near and distant lights of the town creeping up behind him “I 
quite agree with your point of view,” he told her, “ but there’s nothing 
we can do, Gabrielle. A person’s life is his own—to live as he chooses 8 
Christopher wouldn t thank you for meddling in his affairs. Let him 
work out his own salvation. One thing I’ve learned through the 
years is the futility of interference.” 

“ But it will be terrible-” 
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“The results aren’t in your hands. Or mine. Christophers 
mature. He knows what he’s doing.” 

She was silent, her attitude one of listening. Dumas waited with 
her. At last she said, “ You’re right, of course. It was stupid of me 
to think I could play God where Kit is concerned. For so many years 
I’ve looked on him as a sort of bulwark in our lives. And now to 
think that Elle’s transparent tricks have caught him.” 

“ I think he has counted the cost and knows what he’s doing,” 
said Dumas quietly. “ Perhaps he’s lonely, Gabrielle. After all, 
you’re shining for Jeffry, not for him.” 

Gabrielle sank into thought again, aware that Dumas was trying 
to tell her she was selfish about it. She was, and yet it was more than 
that. The thought of Kit at Elle’s mercy was searing to Gabrielle. 

Dumas started toward the door. “ Come downstairs with me. I 
have a new painting to show you.” 

It was a quiet and lovely composition—a garden in bloom. Dumas 
had hung it where the light fell on it from the large diamond-paned 
windows. Where rain shadowed it and sunshine brushed each flower. 
Where darkness would give it sleep and morning awaken it. 

It was painted by a friend of mine in Italy. Which reminds me, 
Gabrielle ”—he motioned her to a chair and sat down himself—“ what 
about your studies with Dallini? Have you reached a decision yet? ” 

Gabrielle’s poise was without rest. “ My ambition is subservient to 
my—my feelings,” she said slowly. She put into words what ha^ 
already been understood between them. “ Loving Jeffry the way I do, 

I don’t want to leave him yet.” 

“ Wouldn’t he be here when you got back? ” 

She gazed at him with frightened eyes. “ I don’t know. I really 
don’t know. You see, I don’t know that he loves me at all. It’s Julia. 

I may be playing a losing game. Perhaps I’m a fool. I suppose you 
think my career is more important than my personal happiness.” 

“ In this case, yes, Gabrielle. Decidedly so. Of course, your happi¬ 
ness has a bearing on your work. Your love has had a pronounced 
effect on your voice. That’s been accomplished. Meanwhile, your 
career should move ahead. You’re standing still, Gabrielle. You’re 
here in Riverside, unwilling to move this way or that. Your technique 
is as good as it’s going to be. You’re ready to burgeon forth now, but 
you’re unwilling because of Jeffry. He may not be the one love of 
your life, Gabrielle. He may not even be important to you in the end. 
The artist is apt to have many loves. Your needs are one thing to-day, 
another to-morrow. I think you’re making a mistake to hang around 


&here, awaiting the pleasure of a young man who does not love you 
half so well as he does your sister. Fm being brutal, Gabrielle. 
Deliberately brutal. I’ve been your teacher for a long time, and I 
don’t want to see you take the wrong turning at this stage. Love can 
never be the whole answer to life when one has talent like yours. It 
may be strong, but it can t overwhelm the other—unless one gives in 
to weakness and Indecision. You should move now, Gabrielle, before 
it is too late.” 

Dumas watched her earnestly as he finished, but she made no 
comment. Her face had the look of quiet obstinacy that sometimes 
contradicted Gabrielle’s pliable spirit. He knew that more time would 
be lost before she took definite steps in one direction or the other. He 
felt discouraged as she left him. 

Gabrielle made zealous efforts to hide her feelings about Kit until 
the time came for him to leave for Chicago. Right up to the moment 
of the wedding ceremony she hoped that something would prevent his 
marriage to her aunt. But it was a small hope, unfulfilled. They 
were married quietly and honeymooned briefly in the East. They 
returned home in October, and Elle became the distance between Kit’s 
present and his past. 

She and Kit stopped at the Livingstons’ for a brief visit immediately 
after their arrival. Gabrielle, who dreaded their return as much as 
she had been disturbed over Kit’s departure, opened the door to them. 
^ ^- er breath slithered against her lips at the triumph of Elle’s smile. 

“ Hello, Gabrielle.” 

Gabrielle responded quietly, “ Hello, Aunt Elle.” 

Her eyes dismissed Elle s smart yellow hat and trim grey coat. 
They found Kit’s face. “ Welcome home, Kit,” she said with the old 
warmth. 

He laid his hands on her shoulders and his fingers bit deep into her 
flesh. “ It is home now,” he said. 

Gabrielle fought back tears and turned away from his hands. With¬ 
out flinching, she met Elle’s narrowed stare. “ Come into the living- 
room,” she said. “PI 1 call father. Ma’s at Sue’s.” 

Her father was changing his shirt in his room as she announced that 
Kit and Elle had arrived. He slid a tie under his collar and knotted 
it expertly, watching her face in his mirror. “ Wipe that look off your 
face, Gabrielle,” he told her sharply. “ Don’t let Elle see it.” 

Her body pressed against the door. “ He isn’t in love with her, 
father. Not any more.” 

James had put on his coat. He went over and laid a hand on his 
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daughter’s shoulder. “ There are many reasons for marriage,” he^ 
told her. “Love is only one of them.” 

Gabrielle st ^red at the yellow and russet leaves that tapped against 
the window. “ I suppose so,” she said. 

Elk’s dress was yellow. It reminded Gabrielle of the leaves. 
Autumn Why, EJle was nearly as old as her father. Not that 
she seemed old. Rather, she looked framed. A picture, timed but 
ageless, striking but not appealing. 

During a haphazard conversation, James said, “ How are you and 
Sarah getting along, Elle? ” 

The lids drooped slowly over her glinting eyes. “ We both keep 
our places. Sarah is a good housekeeper. I’m not.” 

<4 ^ he acc epted a cigarette from Kit and bent her head to his lighter. 

“ I’ve heard all about your restaurant,” she said. “ So much about it, 
in fact, that I m almost sick of the subject. Of course, we’ll be eatincr 
at the family project—if Kit can ever get any time off.” She blew 
smoke into floating rings. “ It’s unbelievable how arid a doctor’s life 
is. ^ Why, Kit doesn’t do anything but work.” 

I m n °t working now,” he contradicted her pleasantly. 

Scraps,” belittled Elle. “ I don’t feel as if I had a husband. Or 
even a life.” 

“ My goodness, what do you expect? You’ve only been home a 
day or so,” protested Gabrielle. 

Kit s been a doctor a good many years,” James reminded his sister, 'f 

Behind a film of smoke, Elle’s expression was unfathomable. “ So 
he has.” 

Gabrielle’s perceptions were suddenly sharp. “ Aunt Elle, you 
don’t mean-” ’ 3 

“ I don’t mean a thing, my dear. Not a thing.” 
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October saw Rufus at home again, too—a successful young man,' 
but not a happy one. On his way from the depot, he stopped at 
Dr. Cameron s office to pick up Gabrielle. She was waiting eagerly 
for him at the door. 6 3 

“ Rufus! ” She ran down the corridor to meet him and he saw at 
once the deepening of her dark beauty. He did not kiss her in the old 
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‘SwT* '“ ked h “ ha " d U " d ' r his ““ “<! *«w her toward 

“T missed you, Rufus.” 

»P^acl iTi" f"”f'" d ‘‘“7 ittppe<1 iosUle - G » b ™!k looked 

la S, i,’ Sdto.“»"» ?rf'l a ” d “T “ nl ? 

^ j vuiiib saia quietly, You look good enough to eat” 

mc Do J really? And here I thought you wefen’t even g glad to L 

“ T |7|7 1SJ1 1 thC Word -” . He added ^ the same distant manner 
JL ml.” “ ^ want to iS 

Driviajdov^n Truman Avenue to Tenth Street, Rufus answered 
her questions about his business. He told her that the Chicago office 

was z^ n | KatgUnS ’ and fr ° m Albin ’ S fe P° rts ’ ^ parent business 

‘‘Finamcially the Drake Candy Company IS pretty solid” said 
Rudus, bujtJhis face and his voice showed no elation. 

hrom her corner of die seat, Gabrielle studied him The same ‘ 
strong, handsome features; the resolute mouth and determined Ain- 

spirits irred Cr b nk i, mg ^“7 ^ But there wa * a wall about his’ 

b x*T” “ '■** Gabndlc w “ ” re 

“You don’t seem very pleased about it,” she commented 
Ht slowed down for a “ through ” street. “ Why should I be? ” 

ti&SS p* ” 1 “ nld ” ap ■* “” d f “ f* i «* 

worA u 311 tkr l k ° f n0thin S to sa Y Rufus spared her the need for 
ords by lemarking in an entirely different tone, “ I like vou in 
yellow, Gabrxelle. You look sun-warmed.” Y 

They talked of family affairs, of Albin’s fiancee 

a pretty gi rW P1CtUfe “ ^ Said GabridIe ' “ She Iook ^ M* 

ri^| Ui a j bk0 Whtth e car to a stop in front of the Livingston house 
He turned to Gabrielle with a smile. “I’ve never seen a pretty mrl 
since metyou,” he told her. But his cheerfulness was forced and 

7 S “] a Str;U , 1RC and L1 h rl y m ood, consumed with a need 
to ease his feelings by tangling with Jeffry Lane. 

They met unexpectedly at the Livingstons’. Rufus was waiting in 
the Iivimg-rroorn for Gabrielle when Jeffry arrived unheralded. Thev 

measured each, other across the hearth. ^ 

“ Ho-w are you, Jeffry? ” Rufus asked indifferently. 
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Jeffry’s mouth curled. “ Are you poaching on my reserve or am 4- 
I poaching on yours? ” 

For a split second, Rufus did not answer. His face had gone white. 
Then he said, “ In the first place, I don’t like your tone; and in the 
second place, Gabrielle is no piece of land to be fenced between 
us-” 

Of course,” Jeffry broke in, “ you would know better than I what 
Gabrielle is or isn’t.” 

<4 Rl jk s ’ e 7 €S were slate grey. “ You know,” he observed pleasandy, 

I think I’m going to wipe your face right off your skull.” 

Gabrielle’s voice stayed him. “ Rufus, I’m ready.” 

She smiled at Jeffry as he swung toward her. “ Rene told me you 
were here. I m sorry, but Rufus and I are going to see Lost Horizon.” 

Rufus missed nothing about her. Not the rigid posture or the slim 
hands tense about her gloves. The repression of the years flared into 
sparks in Rufus. There were few things he would have liked better 
than to wallop the daylights out of Jeffry, but he could not hurt 
Gabrielle. He managed a smile that failed to conceal his seething 
emotions. “ All right, Gabrielle,” he said. 

As he came abreast of Jeffry, he suggested insultingly, “ You’ll 
excuse us? ” 

M y loss this time, Jeffry said stiffly. His crooked mouth, usually 
curved to laughter, was grim and angry. 

All the way to the Commodore, Rufus wondered how much of 
their argument Gabrielle had heard. When he had parked the car, he 
laid a hand over hers where it rested in her lap. “ I’m sorry Jeffry 
and I nearly came to blows in your house. We might have picked a 
better time and place.” 

GabrieUe pressed his fingers gratefully. “ Thank you, Rufus. 
Whatever quarrel you and Jeffry have is none of my business. So 
I’d like to be kept out of it—if you don’t mind.” 

“ Well,” Rufus thought, going around the car to open the cfeor * 
for her, she heard little or nothing.” And doubted if he were a heel 
to wish she had heard it all. 

But at breakfast the next morning, Larry announced, “ Guess what' 
Rufus and Jeffry almost had a fight last night-” 

“ For heaven’s sake ! Where? ” gasped Mary. 

“ Right here. In the living-room. I went by_” 

James looked away from Gabrielle’s chalk-like face. “ Do you have 
to be such a gossipy old woman? ” he reproved his son. 

Oh, come on, tell us more,” urged David. “ A real fight! ” 
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U "y “ “ I thought you'd 

battling about? 1 ” 35 WCl1 S ° ° n ’ said - “ Wbat were they 

“They weren’t battling,” said Gabrielle shortly 
Rene pointed her fork at Gabrielle “ ril k «- %. , 

“They were both roarin? mad » T bet ! £ w f s about you!" 
Rufus—” g ’ Larr y related. “Especially 

Julia put in expertly, “ Of course, it must have been Rufus ” 

James rapped sharply on the tihl^ “ i*t 
Mary, before this breaVfast becomes a free f or -aU” 
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B UT the matter did not end there. Widiin a day or two Cole Rufus’ 
manservant opened the door and was confronted by Jeff™ W. 
While the tall, red-headed yourm man walked lir * > j ^ , 

hving-rratn, Coie k„« k ed on R^uf™ r ^ " ““ 

Yes, what is it, Cole? ” 

years, and he had returned’grateTully m'^ Drake SuseLw a7s“on 
as Rufus had been able to rehire him 
“Tell him I’ll be right out.” 

“ ullfloZoA "***} ^ hand reflec ^y «™r his face, 

mirrored sdf. whcn next We me <’ he warned his 

He came upon Jeffry standing before the fireplace. He watched his 
■ 7 €S 7 d . mouth h "den at his approach. He thought him an il 

« ,m f lginc this is “ socia I call,” Rufus greeted him. 

Hardly. I came to offer my apologies.” 

Rufus stared. Then he recovered himself and reached for a 
cigarette-box on the mantel. “ Have one? ” ™ d 1 a 
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d % dec ined * ^ 1S ex P res sion growing belligerent, be watched 
KU i US r* 1 ^ lt a cl £ ar€tte and toss the match into the empty grate. 

Kum s asked slowly, “ Why should you apologize to me? ” 

‘ 1 ^ ad no business making remarks about Gabrielle.” Jeffrv’s 
voice was as starched as his shirt collar. 

It seems to me Gabrielle is the person to whom you should make 
amends.” 

Surprise lighted Jeffry’s eyes. “ I didn’t think of that.” 

A flare of anger pushed Rufus. “ You make me sick. Where’s 
your guts? Mooning over a lost love and passing up the real thing 
You don’t deserve Gabrielle.” 6 ‘ 


"And you do, I suppose,” flashed Jeffry, his fists clenched. 

Rufus lips twisted scornfully. “ I’d try to, if I got the chance.” 

Are we going to have to fight about this after all? I thought 
we might be adult about it.” b 

Rufus nodded. “ You win.” His gaze flicked over Jeffry distaste¬ 
fully. We 11 probably meet often. I’d suggest we both keep to the 
prescribed role whenever that happens.” 

He accepted Jeffry’s curt nod and remained standing while Jeffrv 
stalked out of the apartment. Then he sank into a chair and covered 
his face with his hands. In retrospect he regretted his inactivity. He 
wished he had whaled the tar out of Jeffry Lane. At least action 
would have relieved the pressure of his need for Gabrielle. It would 
have dulled the pain of her presence and the ache of her absence. 

Half angrily, Rufus ran his hands through his hair. Hell, fight or 
no fight, the result would be the same. But remembering Jeffry’s self- 
confident face, he thought how satisfying it would have been to have 
given him a black eye and a few choice bruises. 

. went at once to Gabrielle. He was astonished at the courage 

It took to present himself before her. Did it mean so much to him 
that she would despise him after he asked her forgiveness for a regret- 
table result. Had she been, indeed, a spectator to the entire quarrel, 
or had she merely walked in at the end of it? 

A [ ter j U Nt t r^ 1< K t ,? lake any difrerence w hat she had heard or had 
not heard Why had he allowed himself to be swayed by unreasoning 
anger at the sight of Rufus Drake ? He knew that Gabrielle saw Rufus' 
occasionally. Truthfully, it hadn’t mattered to him whom she saw or 
l not see. Julia still filled all his thoughts, and his envy centred on 
Chambers, not on Rufus. What then had aroused him? The echo 
of an old hurt? Had it rankled to be at a loss in front of Rufus? 
Since Julia had thrown him over, Jeffry’s appraisal of his own 
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«* hi - been 

symbol of bus L" “ ess or L t ,r '° '"‘‘f J 1 ?' »«*» was the 
nlthiug. A, (or RicS 

pmsperrjy ready-made, it is true, b„, he had had i« itdTd^ 

Jeffry found Gabrielle looking unusuallv Wff ci, , , 

green dress with a white lace yoke and shortTuffed ^ ^ 

her the look Of one of the anlmrTportraks t?Jlff^T 'a * ^ 
in the Livingston home She had n / e " 1 T had noticed 

prised him, for up to now he hacJ be n ’ T S ^ ^ SUr ' 
charms. j’effry cEld scTceTy ? her 

was more than herself that held him. She was part of luff, n^V* 
as they were, they were of the same blond tV • ° ■ •, a : Unilke 

Hash here and thle, an —»* ™ * 

He sat down on the love-seat beside her, studying her with 
sharpened perceptions “ Gabrielle, I’ve a hard thing to do_^> 

berYhrtl.'■>“ <» * »4.y .1 violets a. 

R td ; d „ 'r™ z X 1 * -* 


Gabnelle’s breath escaped softly. “ You needn’t kT” ch • i 
Either of you. I told Rufus -md T’11 / 0L \ nccdnt )c > she said. 
, , . 7 1 LU1U IVUIUS > ill say the same thinn to von T 

% don t want any part of vour Ivin] re ti-,™* • i i ° 10 y ou? 1 

bim. There ^ “> 

you-mtm : Vcry ■* °* idi =- * 

I hat’s the way I want it,” 

heffL ? 1 “ How'iou^a fClt jaUnCy T d gay 3gain as he P uIled to 
dress,' be ZZ ‘ f"** 

old-fashioned girl, Gabrielle The kind IV, it i V y0U ‘ ^ ou re an 
Gabrielle mov ’d h ; i V- t , d * or P uffed sleeves and ruffles.” 
ledge that a hit Iff him llfiht ' y ’ to herself the know- 

ff r c 1 , y was seeln K for herself, not merely as the 
r ,°/ ^ uIla yhona he had lost in such despair. If he cared Enough 

I—rT-Y- M ‘““4 k ““ *' “*d. 
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WhILE Gabrielle’s love was finding its expression in the finest 
singing she had ever done, Julia was walking the straight path to 
material good fortune. The Coachman’s Inn was doing well, and 
Richard Chambers was always at her right hand. Whenever she could 
spare the time, he took her everywhere—dancing at the Brewster, the 
Hammond, the Steiger Cafe. A baked ham dinner at Crimmel’s; 
steaks at Ben Broiler; fried scallops at the Shoreman. Long rides. 
Movies. But he was not only her personal escort. He was bulwark 
for the Coachman’s as well. 


Don’t kid yourself,” Jimmy said over his ledger. “ We wouldn’t 
have the patronage we have if Richard J. Chambers hadn’t gone to 
bat for us.” 


Fiddlesticks! ” snapped Julia. “ We have a nice place and good 
food. People would have found us eventually, without Richard’s 
help.” 

Maybe. Maybe not. But not so quickly anyway.” Jimmy 
glowered at her. “ You don’t know the meaning of gratitude, do 
you, Julia? Sometimes I’d like to shake your mean little head right 
off your shoulders. Lie’s pushing us to the limit, and you won’t even < 
acknowledge it. What makes you tick, Julia? ” 

Fury brightened her like a lamp. “ He seems to like my treatment.” 

“ ! You’re an iceberg, if I know a thing about women, and 

maybe I don’t.” 

Julia thrust her face close to his. Jimmy blinked before her intensity. 

“ Listen,” she told him, “ I’m not playing penny-ante. Not in this 
game.” 

“Big stuff! ” scoffed Jimmy. 

“You said it.” 


Well, the School of Individuality taught you something, Julia. 
To make a solo play for what you want.” 

“ It didn’t take the school to teach me that, Jimmy.” 

, “No. Ann Severs did that for you, darling. You’re doing all 
right as a Beltrami girl.” 

Julia was secretly pleased over her handling of Richard. It was 
carefully gauged to get the best results with the least expenditure of 
emotion on her part. There were kisses and inadequate embraces. 
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Routine gestures, their very vagueness a bait. Julia was as skilful at 
holding off a man as she was at luring him on. Richard had the 
reputation of being hard to get. But then—so was she. 

In reality she saw him very little. She made the most of the 
demands the Coachman’s made upon her. Through the parade of 
months Richard grew more and more irritable at this complete 
monopoly of her time. “ What do I have to do to come between you 
and this damn eatery? ” he demanded. 

It was a Sunday afternoon and he had stopped at the inn to take 
Julia for a drive. He found her at her desk, deep in menu prepara¬ 
tions and not eager to leave her work. At his remark, flames banked 
the blue eyes. But she bantered, “ Why, Richard, how you talk! ” 
Richard scowled over her food notations. “ I talk as I please.” 

“ I think you’ve been drinking.” 

Yeah, again. Richard’s fingers hesitated over a newspaper 
clipping about a party he had staged at the inn. His glance lifted 
narrowly to Julia’s face. He asked casually, “ Would you, by any 
chance, sell your virtue for this damned place? ” 

Julia laughed, her coolness matching his own. “ The Coachman’s 
is doing pretty well without my contribution. And besides, Richard, 
how old-fashioned! My virtue, indeed ! ” 

“ Am I to understand you haven’t any? ” 

“That,” said Julia, “is none of your business.” 

> Richard’s ill-humour vanished into sudden amusement. “Very 
well, my fine lady. I’ll leave you to your career. But I’ll be back in an 
hour, and if you’re not ready, I’ll burn this damn place over your 
head.” He bowed mockingly and swung out the oak door. 
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IT* OR the Livingstons, work hurried winter away. The first weeks 
of spring saw them no less busy, but they were grateful for warmth 
and sunshine and longer days. The spring of nineteen thirty-eight 
was less harried for James Livingston than that season had been for 
many a year. With the inn flourishing and all the children working 
except David, the debit side of his account book did not over-balance 
his credits in such formidable figures. 

James found himself absorbed more and more in the lives of his 
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children. It s like reading a continued story,” he thought the dav 
Rene starded the family by announcing, “I hate to fet you all 
down at the Coachman’s, but I’ve got another job.” 1 

^ Julia gazed at her obliquely. “ Oh, I think we’ll manage without 

m J ert - eyebr °!7 d | smissed her Aster’s remark. “ I’ m a 0m „ 
to teach dancing at Maude Rennet’s School of Dancing ” g g 

Good gravy! ” ejaculated Larry, looking up from the fire he w a < 

Watching Rene s dark, expressive face, James mused “ She’s the 

° £ »ll. y« *= Ha, a » .Lzing grace.' She mot 
as if her body were of the wind. Always has ” 

1 o say that his children sometimes astonished James would have 
been putting it mildly. There was Gabrielle, who dung Jadoudy S 

“»,r"Zd c fj d 'r for ,rftr j La “'oTL“ 

music And Julia who measured success above her emotions James 

anTnl V / ^ EvCn who worked vijJoJS 

and played as forcibly; who loved lightly if at all. Larry continued to 

win laurels at sports and had proved himself an asset^o the Drake 
Candy Company. David, his most thoughtful and gentlest son was 
heading towards a life of creative usefulness, he felt sure. There was- 
something stable, yet imaginative, about the boy. He was quite unlike 
ny other member of the family, except perhaps Gabrieli 
It was Gabrielle who disturbed her father most, for he felt that * 
she did not solve the situation with Jeffry, her music was going J> 

fo?gp great Sh t workin g as ha rd as ever, but without direction 
for she seemed to be living in a dream, a fantasy. How many £ 

d James itched to save each one of his children from himself? As 
offspring™ 1 " 1 ^ begmmng of tlme had ch ewed their nails over wilful 

f J ames , ^ ondered what would happen if Gabrielle or Julia or Jimmv 
followed his way rather than their own? What was it his own fathel 
a “ fV l ° hlm when he was determined to marry Mary Jones? 

Hell, James, of course she’s pretty Oh ves and! a a 

you want her. Well, have her. V must ’yoV’mar^y T er? fit’s ' 
stupid I te!l you. She’ll wear the heart out of you.” Veil heVd ' 
married Mary Jones. Witness, these his children. ’ 

father?" 1 ” 6 ^ ^ back ° f his chair ‘ “ Wh Y s ° pensive, 

“Pensive? Heaven forbid! ” 

She came around to sit on the footstool in front of him. Her hair 
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frsmed her face softly; her features, delicately but cleanly cut, had a 
relaxed look to-night. 

“ How goes it, GabrielleP ” 

She met his eyes serenely. “ I’m not sure, but I’ve been thinking 
very hard these past few months, and finally I’ve come to a decision. 
I can’t go on waiting for ever. I’ve set myself a time limit. At the 
end of the year, I’m going to Italy. Come what may.” 

Good girl! But he thought, This is April. A lot can happen 
before December thirty-first.” 

The knocker thundered from the hall. 

“ Whew! ” exclaimed James. “ See who it is, will you, Larry? ” 

“ I’ll go,” Julia said. “ It’s probably Richard.” 

For the first time, Richard took Julia to visit his home that evening. 
As, arm in arm, they went up the walk, Julia’s secret smile saluted the 
great stone house. “ I’m making progress,” she applauded herself, 
but even at this moment the thought of Jeffry intruded itself, marring 
her peace of mind. 

Julia viewed the many rooms appreciatively. They were spacious, 
interestingly and tastefully furnished. They lacked the liveable com¬ 
fort of the old Livingston house, the sense of history that pervaded 
it. But Richard and his sister and a corps of servants could never hope 
to give three floors of rooms a used and homey appearance. 

As they returned to the main floor, Richard suggested, “ Now that 
]Wve admired the upper floors properly, let’s tackle the basement. If 
Fm not mixed up in my dates, Aileen’s giving a party.” 

A blast of music enveloped Richard and Julia as they opened the 
door above the basement stairs. “ I wasn’t mistaken,” Richard said. 

The amusement room covered the entire length and one half the 
width of the house. An orchestra dominated one end of the room, a 
commodious bar the other. Between the two, at least twenty couples 
swung to the music. 

Richard circled the crowd to search for his sister. The dancers 
greeted him gaily, and he saluted them in careless good fellowship. 
Aileen Chambers left her partner and dodged couple after couple to 
join her brother and his guest. 

Julia watched Aileen’s approach, remembering countless things she 
had read about her in the newspapers. “ Miss Aileen Chambers heads 
the Charity Fashion Show.” “ The Little Theatre movement is under 
the sponsorship of Miss Aileen Chambers.” “ Miss Aileen Chambers 
finishes first in the Lake Arthur sailboat race-” 

“ Hello, Richard. I wondered if you’d remember.” Her green 
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Muli?’ 7 Sknting ’ brUshed over JuIia - “ And this,” she said, “ msjst 
,< p he ' S , a ™ C ’” said Rlc hard. “ Julia, my sister, Aileen.” 

Richard SrCd'S 6* ** W * ** « *> »»» - 

“ I’ll take care of her,” Richard said. “ Run along and see that 
Clarence doesn’t sop up all the brandy.” S 

Julkd’ 1 nght ’ Richard ” Aileen had a ha PP7 J augh. “ See you later, 

Gradually Richard introduced Julia to the other guests. Julia did 
ot miss their apparent interest in her. She was known. 

danc LT Rv on?”’ | Rl f^ d SpentaS much time at the bar as he did 
j=>\ 7 ? OI * e 0 c ^ oc k, he was drunk and very gay. He leaned 
toward Juba who was idling over a Planter’s Punch/’ “ Julie-anne 

1 ATT’!: ^ S3ng fl lY ’ “ g0ing to s hout our marriage banns ” 

ditw tn t / / r0Und the T bar - R ichard, highly amused, repeated his 

a m ‘ n er ;°; C r, J " ha Smiled a£ him “d laid a hand on h 
arm. Do you feel like dancing? ” 

.«^“ k wln b S ctK ~ 

for ” ch » u >»»»^ , P «ch. 

‘‘ Push,” he chuckled. “ We’ve both got it.” ^ 

Julia said coldly, “ You make me sound mechanical.” 1 

ou are. A perfect machine. You press a button and electricirv 

Howe in g.vcn channel, B„, aren’1 g„i„ g t0 " “ *7 

l “'7 rll "f „ N “ ““rely. You’re going fo mtrry me_5 ’ 

Am I? murmured Julia. 1 

“ Certainly. When? ” 

She drew away from him slightly and lifted her eves bright and 
cool to his face. “ The first part of May,” she said. 7 S . 

Tnl/d-”? 1 T ek Rlc h ard presented Julia with a square-cut emerald 
Julia displayed it to the family at breakfast. ■ 

kirefi^n 7 '-wh e ’l immy broke through the babble that filled the ■ 

n™ r ““A “V for a traffic ,ig ■ 

James said, So you ve arrived, Julia? ” 6 

defied,7“® !dB " ed ' ’* " sh “> m it that 

Jimmy drowned his pancakes in maple syrup. “ Maybe But 

y.« re ,u„ a working girl m , If ® 
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gr*en light and get to work our dear patrons won’t have any food to 
eat today. 1 

“ Which reminds me,” Julia said. “ I want the money back that I 
paid for that door. I m going to need a trousseau.” 

“ When? ” 

“ Before May fourth.” 

“ Not a chance.” 

“ I’ve got to have it.” 

Nothing doing. We’re not going to pull anything out of the 
business this month. We’re running close to the edge after that pay- 
ment we made to Rufus.” r 7 

James scattered the storm. “I think it’s my job to buy the 
trousseau.” 1 

“ How can you afford to? ” demanded Mary. “ Have you seen the 
electric bill this month? And the gas bill? Besides, die windows 

and doors need painting-” 

“ ° h > 1 g ucss I’H manage,” James interposed cheerfully. 

Julia stared at her mother. “ Not any good wishes for me ma? ” 
Mary looked calmly at her eldest daughter. As usual, James had 
taken the matter out of her hands. There were times when she felt 
that she scarcely figured in the lives of her adventurous children 
“ Well >” she said g ruc, g in gly, “ you’re getting married awful soon 
it seems to me, but as there’ll be plenty of money behind you you 
won't have the hard time diat I’ve had.” ’ 1 

“ She wants to hook him before he can change his mind,” Jimmy 
put in quickly. ’ 7 

Its a blessing he has so much money,” Mary approved. She laid 
a plate of bacon in front of James. “ Maybe he could pay you back 

for the trousseau-” ; 

“ Mary! ” 

“ Ma ! ” gasped Gabrielie. 

Mary's cheeks took on dull colour. “ All of you think we’re made 
of money.” 

Oh, ma! ’ groaned Jimmy. “ What are you grousing about 
now? Aren t we all doing well at the Coachman’s? Aren’t we almost 
out of the red? And now Julia’s stepping into the millionaire brackets. 

dutnkful for something.” He turned to Julia. “ Come on, Mrs. 
Kich Britches, you’re still in the grindstone class. We’ve got to figure 
out somebody to take over while you’re gone.” 

“ Gone? ” echoed Rene. 

“ On her honeymoon, stupid.” Jimmy eyed Gabrielie speculatively 
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How about you- You could take over from six to eight or so—#— 

You know, for brotherly love and all that.” 

“ Oh, I suppose so—under the circumstances.” She smiled at 
Julia, who was gulping down her coffee. “ I don’t see how you can 
even think of working. I’d be in a complete dither.” 

Julia drew a sharp breath. “ I’m not like you. Giving up a career 
for a foolish dream. Love and marriage will never interfere with my 
work.” 1 

Gabrielle sat in stunned silence. Her white face sickened her 
father. . “ That was unnecessary, Julia,” he said. “ If Gabrielle_” 

Gabrielle laid a hand on his arm. “ You don’t need to defend me, 
father. For a little while in our lives, Julia and I had the same dream. 
Perhaps that’s why mine seems so foolish to her now.” She rolled 
her napkin and inserted it in its initialled silver holder. “ Whatever 
I have or don’t have, I shall never envy you your emerald, Julia.” 

When the children had gone, James lingered over a cigarette. He 
listened absently while Mary fussed about Julia’s engagement to 
Richard. 

I didn’t want to say it in front of the children,” said Mary, “ but 
he drinks too much.” 

James chuckled. “ Not half as much as I do.” 

“ But I want Julia-” Mary stopped, her face slowly crimsoning. 

" Go on, go on,” James said genially. “ You want Julia to have 
things better than you did. Isn’t that it? ” # 

“ Yes >” said Mar 7- Then, looking at James’ handsome face and 
thinking of what her children had done for themselves, she added 
thoughtfully, “ But perhaps it hasn’t been so bad after all.” 

Surprise leapt into James’ eyes. “ I’m glad to hear you say that, 
Mary. It has taken you a long time to find it out.” 

For some time past he had noticed a degree of relaxation in Mary. 

It had started with Anna Smoll’s advent into the household and had 
become more marked' with the clearing up of some of th?ir "'deb tsT' 
She seemed to be drifting more peacefully with the tide as she got 
older. Well, Mary had done the best she could with her large and’ * 
enterprising family. It was not altogether her fault that she saw life 
through the small end of the telescope. 
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JEFFRY crushed the newspaper and threw it across the room. But 
Julia’s picture and the paragraph beneath it patterned every wall. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. James Livingston o£—south Tenth Street an¬ 
nounce the engagement of their daughter, Julia Anne, to Richard 
Jonas Chambers, Jr., of Riverside. The wedding will take place 
' May fourth.” 

“ You fool! ” Jeffry berated himself. “ You fool! ” All these 
. . months he had hoped against certain knowledge that she would come 
back to him. His arms remembered her body, the soft yielding of her 
. flesh to his own, the compulsion of her mouth. Now that would 
belong to Richard; that and infinitely more. 

“ Why didn’t I take her when I had the chance? ” he asked himself 
in violent rebellion, remembering these moments with Julia. “ I was 
trying to be noble and where did it get me? God! ” Jeffry sprang 
to his feet, resolute, eager. “ I’ll go to her. IT1 make her acknow¬ 
ledge her love-” 

VBut she had acknowledged it. And calmly put it aside. Of her 
own free will. There was no getting away from that. It gave him no 
comfort to reflect on Julia’s callous worldliness. Nor did it make him 
’ * love her less. With unseeing eyes, he watched the traffic parade by his 
window. He did not know why he should realize at that moment 
that Gabrielle was in love with him. But there it was. The very 
thought of her wrapped him in comfort. In the next instant he 
. resented the peace she afforded him. Most of all, it was her necessity 
J^^thaFTtinkled. Why should it be Gabrielle who loved him when it 
1 was Julia he wanted? Why should Gabrielle give him serenity and 
sA" Julia drive him to unrest? 

v ‘ During his friendship with her, he had scarcely touched 

'Gabrielle- He turned angrily from the window. “ Why should 

I handle her with kid gloves? ” he demanded of himself. “ It will 
make no difference to Julia, and as for Gabrielle—why shouldn’t she 
1 be hurt as I’ve been hurt? ” 

Old resentments grounded in his early days of hardship welled up 
in Jeffry. He grabbed his hat and barged out of the room. He found 
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Gabrielle on the back porch. She was sitting in the swing and gazing 
idly into the stealing dusk. 

“ Sit down, Jeffry.” 

He sat down beside her, his eyes harsh over the slender, pleasant 
curves of her body. “ You expected me, didn’t you? ” 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“ Why? Why should I always come to you at times like this? ” 

His face blurred before her. “ You can answer that better than I.” 

“ All right, I’ll tell you.” He swept her into his arms. “ Because I 
want you. I need you.” He peered down at her white face. His 
arms crushed into her. “ You’re completely desirable, Gabrielle.” 

She pulled herself away from him. The porch swing stirred to her 
definite movement. “ I don’t want that from you, Jeffry.” 

His anger and his anguish died in the emptiness of his arms. 
“ I’m sorry,” he said. “ I must have lost my head-” 

She interrupted gently, “ You needn’t explain. I understand.” 

He bowed his head over her quiet hands. “Is it too late to say I 
need you, Gabrielle, not for to-night, but for to-morrow? And for 
all the to-morrows after that? ” 


i 

). 
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Gabrielle was so still the night voices seemed unbearably loud. I 
“ Are you asking me to marry you? ” she said at last in a strained ■! 
voice. 

His laughter came, startling and discordant. “ I have cheek to 
ask you, haven’t I? What have I to offer you? You and ytfc 
voice? ” | 

She stared at him, trying to slacken the swift pace of her heart. 

This was not how she had wanted it to happen. Swift on the an- i 
nouncement of Julia’s engagement. It was all too clear to Gabrielle 
what had brought Jeffry to her feet to-night. But over and above her 
wounded pride was her surge of love for Jeffry, her tenderly pro¬ 
tective feeling for his hurts. 

Nurtured lavishly bn masculine protection herself, it w*is aTnew^'j^ 
experience for Gabrielle to feel that she had the strength to help them ■ \\ 
both. “ What you have to offer me,” she said after a moment, “ means - 
more than what you have to offer my voice.” 

His mouth was a bitter line that broke thinly. “Your voice "is ■ 
more of you than you realize, Gabrielle. It ought to be everything.” 

“ It goes with me,” she conceded. “ If my voice could be any kind 
of gift to you, I wish you would accept it.” 

It was his turn to stare at her. The pain ebbed from his face, but 
a shaken note crept through his words as he spoke to her; “ It’s 
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I ^rsar?” * sift £or * **• 1 *« »^ve 

; liehted e ir°She S iid I ’ a “ n “i 1 "™'? « ' face • her heart “>»!<! have 
| 1 s ■ ll - bhe said, Thank you, Jeffry.” And accepted his arms 

as simpi y, 1 ting an ardent mouth to his kisses. Presendy she told’ 

him, I ve loved you a long time Jeffry ” ^ 

I . “ Ga ‘™j k '," He ruled'in her word,. Then he said 

i Th * , , T J V" , abk “ **" “1 *at for year, to “ 

They talked of the future, of when they should get married 
! Gabrielle suggested Christmas Eve. But Jeffry suddenly faid “ WW 

j about your voice? Weren’t you going to Italy? ” 

I i er dreams of °P era > her years of study seemed strangely distant 

i ech ,° eS m 1116 ? motlonal /weep o{ the moment, but Dumas’ flee, kind 
. and commanding, rose before her and she straightened against Jeffrv 
with quick decision. “ I am going, Jeffry. We’ll both go.” 7 

|. But how? ” a 

| “Mr Du^ will lend us the money. He offered to long ago ” 

1 a , Bu [> don t y° u ste, Gabrielle, I could never pay it back. f m no t 

, a howling success like Chambers or Rufus ” He asked n l mncf 

belligarendy “ You’re not forge,dng that, are yon? ” 

| , , Bu . C c °ttHn t I pay it back, Jeffry? After all, it’s for me ” She 

| n a n U r g lC<1 “it reac TCc he r mouth to his. “ But think it over. Let’s 

I not burn all our bridges to-night.” 

I AoiT glad k Jul f was a * lee P when she climbed into bei She 
Vanted this night for herself-each moment to store in memory 
The room was dark filled with spring, and beneath the whispering 

Other voiees. OthJ 

With sleep-drenched eyes, Gabrielle bordered between yesterday 
and to-day. Riches,” she thought. “Riches to the end o“ 
And to-night the love of Jeffry seemed infinitely more important to 
_ h ^ han ,tae of her voice. For the time being, her ambition 
{ w ‘J"^ u kdued; her heart alone was in command. 

\ • - . C ,? °“ 1 7 Ber ^ atBer ‘. -^ s th «y bad done so many times, they sat 

- Tames eVCmng ’ the lam P s brightening its cool intimacy. 

■ James heard her with grave withdrawal. He did not like the situa¬ 
tion; fie was none too keen about Jeffry. 

“ Y °j’ r , e s we you want leavings, Gabrielle? ” he asked. 

She did not flinch. “ Father, my pride is so small a thing_ I 

want anything Jeffry will gi ve me.” g 

“ Lord,” exclaimed James, “ you surprise me, Gabrielle. With the 
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gift you’ve got. Why do you want to do this? ” Catching the look 
on her face, his tone changed. " Well, I’ve never had much prestige 
as a father,” he said with a faint smile, “ but any sort of father would 
wish his daughter happiness. And I hope you’ll find it with Jeffry, 
my dear.” J> 

She went to him. Her hands clung to him. He stroked her hair, 
as he used to do when she was just a child. “ You’ll have to tell 
Rufus,” he said. 

“ Yes,” she agreed. “ I’ll have to tell Rufus.” 

That evening she wrote him a note—-wrote it with regret and a 
strange, sick grief. 

“ Rufus, my dear, 

I want to tell you this myself because it seems the only fair thing 
to do. Yet somehow I haven’t the courage to come to you and say 
• it. Will you forgive me that? You see, Jeffry and I are going to 
be married. I wish I could say it differendy. If you will, do it 
differently. But I can’t, Rufus. Once you promised always to be 
my friend and to keep our house and family as your own, no 
matter what happened between us. Please keep that promise, 
Rufus. ? 

Gabrielle.” 

It was two days before Rufus replied to her letter. Then he called 
her on the telephone. “I got your note, Gabrielle.” His voi# 
sounded unhurried and friendly. " I want to thank you for it.” * 
Remorse for the years of distress she had caused him swept over 
Gabrielle. Until she met Jeffry she had had no conception of what 
she might be doing to Rufus. Her spirit had awakened slowly to 
realistic comprehension of what she had done. 

“ Rufus,” she said in a choked voice, “ I wish it weren’t like this.” 

“ So do I. But don’t feel crushed about it. We’ve both known 
this might happen.” His words scurried a bit. “ Not that it ifilles ^ 
it any easier.” ' 

“No, it doesn’t,” she concurred miserably. “ But you won’t for-- ^ 

get-” 

“ My promise? Never. So I’ll be seeing you, Gabrielle.” ‘ ’ 

He saw her at Julia’s bridal dinner. Contrary to custom, and 
merely because Richard had only Aileen to entertain for him, the 
Livingstons planned and gave the dinner. * j 

I m glad it s going to be here, Julia told Gabrielle as they went j 
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downstairs together, “ Aileen would have given it at an hotel, and an 
hotel couldn’t have stood up against our dining-room.” 

Gabrielie’s thoughts kindled into pity for Julia’s internally crum¬ 
bling arrogance. “ No matter what she says, she hates to leave here.” 

A hum of conversation drifted up to them from the living-room. 

“ 1 hear Bones Cardiac,” Julia murmured absently. “ And Jimmy. 
I’m glad Jimmy tore himself away from the inn to-night. He’s even 
consented to close the place on my wedding day! ” 

They reached die living-room doorway. Both of them saw Jeffry’s 
red head before anything else. Greetings rushed to them, engulfed 
them. Gabriclle was to remember the evening as poignantly as Julia 
did. 

As the guests sat down at the table, James lifted his wine-glass. The 
candle-light touched the wing of silver in his hair. “ A toast,” he 
proposed, c< to another wedding. To Jeffry and to Gabrielle! A 
happy Christmas Eve I ” 

The family as well as the guests stared and exclaimed while they 
rose to drink the toast. 

Kit thought, “ Her happiness is like a lighted lamp. She’s got 
what she wanted——- I’m glad.” 

. Rufus drained his glass. “ I think my hands are shaking,” he told 
himself and set his glass on the table. 

For Julia the room was a sea of candles, with Jeffry’s red hair 
fright through the flames. 
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IT was Julia’s wedding day. 

~ -yThe old house awoke to the caress of sunshine, the whisper of the 
spring wind. 

- Julia slept late, but everyone else stirred early. At six o’clock, 
Gabrielle stole out of the bedroom to join her mother and Anna Smoll 
in the kitchen. They had breakfast on the table at seven; and when 
James had left for the office and Larry and David had gone reluctantly 
to help Rene straighten the upstairs rooms, the three women started 
on the wedding plans. 

Jimmy came downstairs to pick up a sketchy breakfast; and im¬ 
mediately after he had eaten, tore out of the house. “ To bring back 
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the groom,” he called over his shoulder to Gabrielle, who followed 
him into the hall. ^ 

He nearly ran Sue down on the front steps. “ How’s the old lady? ” 
he greeted her and sped down the walk. 

“ Whew! ” gasped Sue. She joined Gabrielle on the stoop. “ Am 
I late? ” r 

“ Not at all. But there’s plenty to do. Come on inside.” 

Sue said, “ I want to see all the wedding presents again. I didn’t 
half see them last night.” 

The library overflowed with gifts. A goodly share of them came 
from friends of Richard’s. Chaste and ornate silver; the choicest of 
chma. Exquisite linens. A priceless tapestry. A deal table of warm 
old mahogany. 

Yet the Livingstons were well represented. There were hob-nail 
glass lamps from Joe and Julia Livingston Wright. A hand-made 
hooked rug from Susan Livingston Holbrook and her husband, 
Andrus. From Elle and Kit, goblets that might have been spun from 
a spider’s web. 

There were gifts from business acquaintances of both Julia and 
Richard. And’ from a group of Julia’s former pupils, a nightgown 
of floating blue chiffon. 

“ Typical of you,” Jimmy had remarked to Julia when the night¬ 
gown arrived. “ Even if you needed them, they’d never have thought 
to give you aluminium ware or an ironing-board.” ^ 

Sue gloated over the lovely things. But Gabrielle hurried her fromf 
card to card. “Please, Sue! We’ve so much to do.” 

“ Just think if she’d only had showers! ” Sue sighed. 

She didn’t want them. Anyway, if she had, she would have been 
walking in her sleep. She raced from luncheons to dinners as it was.” 

Determinedly Gabrielle steered Sue into the hall. “ Where’s your 
dress? ” she asked. 

“ Joel’s bringing it- this afternoon. And the rest of the p m&r - 
phernalia.” j 

Gabrielle took Julia’s breakfast-tray upstairs about ten o’clock. Julia 
was sitting up in bed, idly fingering the peach-coloured hem of the 
sheet. 

“ Good morning,” said Gabrielle. 

Julia lifted sombre eyes. “ Oh—good morning-” Her glance 

fell on the tray. “ My, such luxury! ” 

Gabrielle laid the tray on her sister’s knees. “You don’t get 
married every day.” ° 
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» “ Thank heaven! ” 

in.o a h?'l ! ;ef^r V??*? S1 “ »»*■*<> Julia dig 

J “^SLT a yd,0W • h “ P>-g«d imo «h, 

“ But, Julia! ” 

Julia cast a suddenly arrm°-J glance over the troubled face before 

fler buppo,e you Ice me worry about this marriage. Certainly vou 

d°n c ueecl to. You’ve got what you wanted, haven’t you? ” ^ 7 

And what you wanted but threw away,” Gabrielle thought 
colour springing to her cheeks. 1 gnt, 

pie antagonism between them died slowly 

By late afternoon, the house was still, its occupants resting in 
a htti ng Cr ' t? dm 1 ner ' time bedlam broke loose in the kitchen for 
and b Whlk ' Af f a , h T ned mea1 ’ there was a run on the bathroom 
floor* nSmg and subsldm § cadence of v °ices throughout the second 

Sue and Gabrielle helped Julia to dress-a strangely quiet Tulia 
w ° stared with vacant eyes at her reflection in the mirror, ^abrielle’s 

£d£5£>“ *** 

en ? era j d "l tud ded rombs that had been Richard’s 
Cf her ha^ ’ d ^ pbced them into the sm °oth, high-coiled gold 

look^ 11 ’” IUha Mid ’ dr0pP ' ng her hands to her si des, “ how do I 
“ Beautiful,” said Gabrielle. 

T r l.n B v aUtlfU !:” ech ° ed gue ' And alm ost in the same breath “ But 
i/oned’ 66 ^ ^ ^ * W£ar 3 VeU ’ You ’ d W Iooked wonderful 

: <r ye never liked them,” Julia replied. “You two had better 

Care£Ul17 3b0Ut ^ “ 

.i 

mg petticoat I m more nervous than the bride. I missed something 
not having this sort of wedding.” something, 

it?J”lia ° bserVed ’ “ Bcing P re gnant didn’t hurt your figure much, did 

Sue was Julia’s bridesmaid because Gabrielle was to sing at the' 
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ceremony. When Gabrielle, brushed with magic in drifting yellow 
chiffon, paused before her for inspection, Julia was glad of her choice* 
Sue, plump and darkly pretty, offered a sharper contrast to Julia’s 
slender blonde beauty. 

After they were dressed, the three girls sat about the fireplace wait- 
""mrifn i , The ^time’s just creeping,” Sue fretted, watching the clock 

“But it alw a ys~getr» Julla . 

Gabrielle shot her a quick glance. What , hr thinking-all 
coolly gold and ivory, the green combs glinting in her hair ? of 
Richard? Of Jeffry? Of herself? Was she regretful or exultanri 
Or was she enveloped in that curiously static condition that comes 
upon one in moments of stress and emotion? 

i Someone ^ knocked and Larry popped his head around the edge of 
the door. Here are your flowers. ” b 

Another knock and James came into the room. He smiled auietlv 
at hrs^daughters. “ You all look lovely.” He turned to Gabrielle 7 
You d better go down now. It’s almost time.” ’ 

His smile lingered over his eldest child. “ Ready, Julia? ” Was 
that a fleeting tremor about her mouth? 

Julia nodded. “ All ready, father.” 

Downstairs, Mary looked stout in a new blue dress. Rene, graceful 
and singularly appealing in spite of her plainness, sat between Larry 
and David near the windows that faced the street. * . 

Jimmy ushered Richard into the hall ten minutes before the* 
ceremony. Paul Dumas played Because and I Love You Truly 
As the minister glanced at his watch and stepped in front of the 
fireplace as Jimmy and Richard waited before the clergyman he 
played the opening bars of Gabrielle’s solo. If the guests stirred at 
the sound of footsteps on the stairs, if they leaned forward to catch a 
glimpse of the bride, if they noticed Richard’s whitening face, they 
were suddenly swept to silence. For rising between them and the 
coming ceremony, heart-stopping in its joyousness, Gabrielle’s voice * 
rose in the lilting; notes of Oh, happy, happy wedding day. 

There was no time, no place, until memory wove its backward way 
And to each, his own unfolding. y ' 

Sue entered the room first. Her cheeks glowed pink above the’ 
shadowy pmk of her dress. Then Julia on her father’s arm. 

, ^ s 5 conc s t * iat 11 to °k her to cross the space between the door and 

the fireplace were life flashes for Julia. Jeffry’s grey eyes. His mornh 

■*“* h " R » f "‘- r« f*i you U l fJrl 3* 
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Me her snnk famdy amused. Kit Roberts, .expressionless, stiff. 

l - A Gab : td J e - Jerald Hale with ^es for no one but Sue. 

Juba s hand on Richard’s arm. Tea-roses spilling colour over her 

G^brielle 1CkCrmg Candle ' ll S ht catchin g the lovely smile of the first 

J ’ ° s,,itr ■” the °> G ° J - 


fJ™P ’ >L,GI1 *? c " f ho f“<* rattling tin cans, and the “Just 

Mamed sign on the back of the car annoyed Julia, she gave no sign 

heit y 7£:,“ rd drove iwo “ dky " d dmd “ <1 d,e 

and quit?’” ShC SiShed ’ 35 thCy tUmed ° n t0 Ei S hth Stree b “peace 

Richard glanced at her. “ Tired? ” 

A little. Where’s our first stop? ” 

He smiled. “ A few hours ahead.” 

She watched the road slide away from them. “ We’re married ” 

s h j°, ugllt J and Jeffry’s face was death-white-” A frown 

hSdf. her forehead - “ You ' re being melodramatic,” she derided 

She looked at Richard, and he reached down to grasp her fingers 
briefly Well, Julia, we did it. And not a drink to down it ” § 

^ Were you scared, Richard? ” 

“ Plenty. Were you? ” 

paJement. f ° r ‘ minUt€ '” And ^ at 1110 S listenin S> fetching 

They spoke but little. ^ Once Richard said, “ We’re in Wisconsin.” 
And Julia responded, What’s in a boundary line? ” 

“ It’s all United States,” Richard agreed. 

The dashboard clock showed two-fifteen when Richard left the 
highway and climbed a winding road to tall wrought-iron gates. His 
horn signalled musically. ° 

“ Where are we? ” demanded Julia. 

Richard grinned. “ Still in the U.S.A.” 

The gates swung open, and a stocky figure crossed in front of the 
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headlights Richard rolled down his window. “ Good morning 
Graves. I m Richard Chambers. May we go in? ” 

• u M r ' Chambers! ” the man’s voice rumbled. “ Yes sir I Cn 
right ahead. Everything’s ready for you. You know the wav sir? ” 
Yes, thank you, Graves.” 

„ " rhcir ! 1 C p t * to P was a lo g cabin, lighted against tall trees. “ All 
out, said Richard. 1 

me-— —’’Stretched cram P ed muscles. “Would you mind telling 

“ Not at all. This is the guest-house of Joel Hackenridge and his 
lf £ ver y g°°d friends of mine. It’s ours for to-night.” 
ichard opened the cabin door to lamplight and a welcoming fire 
Cushioned maple chairs and a settee flanked the hearth. 

Ju la sank into a chair. “ Guest-house ! ” she exclaimed “ There 
are lots of people who would give their eye-teeth to live here any or 
every day of the week.” “ or 

Richard dropped their bags just inside the door. “ Don’t tell me 
you’re going socialistic on me! ” 6 

Julia smiled. “ Not in the least.” 

Richard offered her a cigarette. His eyes were quizzical behind the 
flame of hta l.ghee, "You wcrcnY mide that lay, wcm pu, my 

She frowned, but a knock at the outside door drowned her answer 
A trim maid entered, carrying a coffee-service on a ptwter tTav^ 
Good morning, Mr. Chambers. Good morning, madame.” 7 " 
She laid the tray on the maple coffee-table in front of Julia. “ When 

’phone"” ’ S£,id ’ “ y ° U C3n Ca ° the kitchen the house 

Over their coffee, Julia asked, “ Do we meet the Hackenridges? ” 

“ WhT anTtheyr’’^ ’ BUt ^ ^ Semce * S at th€ir insti gation.” 

“ Who are they or what are they? Toel and FliVob^b > , - - 

wealthy. They Ut a cetea, pl.k, ! „ S £ ,tot “d J 
magnificent datry fa,nt. Beyond that, they’re completely chatmhtn ’ 

It’s P an jd F htf r l y mi( ! dle ' ag l ed - You ’ 11 see their houseto-morrow 
“ Rnrh J&^ C 3 S a e Wlth a11 the modern conveniences.” ‘ 

Both the Hackenridges and their house sound nice,” Julia said 

A half b Sh 7 xulted ’ “ Tkis is rig^. This is where I belong!” 

A half-hour later, she undressed slowly. She relaxed in a rainbow- 

uxuriat “g in a hot bath - The gleaming yellow tiles of 
the bathroom gave her a feeling of sunshine and warLth. ' As she 
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firew a negligee over the film of her nightgown, she caught a glimpse 
of herself in the mirror. She paused, a sudden chill creeping into 
her blood. 

This is the last hour you’ll be Julia Livingston,” she told herself. 
“ The last time you’ll belong to yourself-” 

She pressed her fingers over her eyes. Behind their shield, she 
fought for equilibrium. The twelve-storied department store in River- 
side, the stone house and its corps of servants of which she was 
mistress, this very guest-house- 

Her hands dropped to her sides. She smiled at her reflected face, 
and head high, opened the door to the bedroom. 

She was propped against the pillows when Richard joined her. She 
marked little things: his dressing-gown in blue; his hair always so 
smoothly combed, never mussy. He sat down on the side of the bed, 
and his hands closed tightly over her chiffon-covered shoulders. She 
lifted serene eyes. 

“ 0nce 1 told you that you were mechanically inclined,” he said. 
He smiled faintly. But I m going to destroy your mechanism. Do 
you know how, Julia? I’m going to teach you what love is all about.” 

After the first distaste, the climbing anger at being handled, Julia’s 
final instinctive reaction kindled her body like a torch. Yet outwardly 
she was passive, her flesh a frozen casing for her pulsing blood. In 
|the curiously still moment that followed, she thought, “ It isn’t 
Richard; it could be anyone.” And remembering his words, “ I’m 
going to teach you what love is all about.” 

She remembered them, too, when she awoke in the morning. Not 
at first. The sunshine on unfamiliar walls confused her. Then she 
saw the pillow where Richard’s head had lain, and she remembered. 

She heard him moving about in the next room. For a moment she 
lay still, her mind busy behind narrowed eyes. She felt oddly superior, 
, strangely alert. How wrong Richard was. . That was desire and 
fulfilment. It had made her a wife, but it had made her a first-class 
prostitute as well. 


57 

JIMMY sat down beside Gabridle on the front steps. It was a warm. 
m uggy evening, thunder and rain hovering just behind the dark. 

“ Dead, isn’t it,” Jimmy asked, “ after yesterday’s excitement? ” 
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Gabrielle clasped her hands about her knees. “I’ve felt lost all dav ** 
No Jeffry? ” ~ 

She shook her head. Something tight crept into her throat. Could 
sne admit that Julia’s wedding had been too much for Jeffry? She 
had seen his eyes on her face as Julia had stood beside Richard at the 
altar. Gabrielle wondered if the shadow of Julia would lie between 
them always. 

Picking up her thoughts, Jimmy said, “ I don’t mean to be a meddle- 
nose, but this sleight-of-hand work you and Julia have been indulging- 
in sort of gets me.” ° & 

Gabrielle’s face grew paler. “You mean Jeffry and Rufus of 
course. J ’ Ui 

don’t^” C0UrSe ’” He itched a sigh. “ First you see one, then you 

“ I suppose it does look queer to an onlooker- 

“ Lunatic. Most girls couldn’t do it and keep the edge on. But I 
guess you two can. Julia because she’s so damned cold-blooded. 
You because you’re so damn particular. But I’m sorry for the fellows.* 
Rufus—yeah, and Jeffry, too. How do you, think they feel about it? ” 
it you re speaking of the sexual angle, don’t you think thev get 
compensation elsewhere? ” J 5 

Jimmy whistled. “Without a doubt. But it isn’t the same 
Gabrielle. Not the same at all. I’m not saying that Jeffry engaged 
to you as he is, would seek his pleasures somewhere else. After all * 7 
you re going to be married in a little while. As I see it, though you’d 
no right to expect physical faithfulness from Rufus.” 

A flash illumined Gabrielle’s eyes. “ And did he have the right to 
expect a like faithfulness from me? ” 

The answer is no. But ”—and Jimmy grinned—“ he’d expect 
it just the same. Otherwise, my child, you’d have got together on the 
proposition. ° h u 

tt Oh, I know. But it doesn’t make sense. It isn’t fair.” * * - 
“ It makes for marriage and the propagation of the race.” 

Gabrielle laughed grudgingly. “ It just can’t be argued, can it? ” ' 
It has the same argumentative value as religion. You get nothin? 
but a buzz in the head. And a lot of saliva in the mouth ” He eased" 
into a more comfortable position on the step. He wanted to "say 
Jeffry isn t in love with you, Gabrielle. He’s cock-eyed about Julia* 
bne s a fixation with him.” 

But he couldn’t do it. Why? Because Gabrielle knew that already. 
She would have to marry Jeffry and work with her heart from there. 
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Jimmy realized that Gabrielle was a forceful person, in spite of her 
gentle manner. In her quiet way, she was far stronger than Jeffry. 
Was her love big enough for both of them? What if some day she 
discovered she had ashes but no fire? Wouldn’t it be better if she 
stuck to her music and let Jeffry go? 

“ You know^ don’t you,” Jimmy said suddenly, “ that Rufus is 
worth six of Jeffry? 

Gabrielle frowned. “Rufus is utterly fine,” she acknowledged. 
Goodness knows, our family has had enonph-.pra r'f r.f — 

is Jeffry. Besides, Jimmy, there’s that strange, intangible force that 

moves us to do what we must.” 



“ Julia loved Jeffry and moved away. She knew that Jeffry would 
never amount to anything, and that wouldn’t do for Julia.” 

Gabrielle remained thoughtful. “Jimmy, you’ve never once 
brought a girl to the house. It’s always been Julia- and I who have 
brought in men. Why, Jimmy? Why have you never fallen in love? ” 
His shoulders lifted. “ Nobody ever accelerated the old heart-beat 
for any length of time. Besides, the set-up here gets me. Can you see 
a modern girl coming into this house and playing second fiddle to ma? 
After all, it’s ma’s house as long as she lives.” Out of loyalty he didn’t 
add, And she isn t one of us. But it was surprising how thin ran 
her blood in their veins. 


Unwillingly Gabrielle said, “ You don’t really have to live here.” 
V Oh, yes, I do. I m superstitious. The goblins would get me if I 
broke off the family trail. Remember, I’m James V. I’ve wandered 
off the p:«h enough by giving up law, you know.” 

They looked from the present into the past. Except for the close¬ 
ness of their blood, they might have been the first James, the first 
Gabrielle, and trooping after them, their sons and daughters, grandsons 
and granddaughters, even to the present generation. 

Echoing footsteps, echoing laughter. Where had they come from, 
-where had they gone? Into new flesh, new vpjees, new thoughts? 

Gabrielle sat on the steps long after Jimmy had left her, reviewing 
uhe years of uncertainty, work, and indecision. Julia’s marriage had 
stirred a deep vein of uneasiness in her, had awakened doubts of the 
- course she was following. The look on Jeffry’s face had told her that 
one could not close the door on love. Was it enough—to pursue her 
career half-heartedly, to be loved half-heartedly? For the first time 
Gabrielle realized that one must receive as well as give. Her own love 
for Jeffry was warm, sustaining, but she knew now that there must 
be something else. She must find growth in her music, whether 





Jeffry came to love her or not. In Gabrielle was born the slow realiza¬ 
tion that the forked road had been reached where she must move for¬ 
ward in one direction or the other. Julia had made her choice. So 
must she. 


58 

IT seemed strange to Julia to return to the Chambers’ house rather 
than to her own home. Indeed, all Riverside was foreign. Her eyes, 
accustomed to new vistas—Chicago, New York, New England’ 
Quebec took time to adjust themselves to familiar scenes. 

Her hand on Richard’s arm, she walked slowly up the wide curving 
walk. “ It’s a lovely house,” she said aloud. Rut she remembered 
with a sinking feeling in the pit of her stomach the brown stone house 
with its weathered roof and flung white shutters. 

Richard delayed her at the door. “ This has to be done in the 
approved style.” He picked her up in his arms and carried her over 
the threshold. “ Welcome home, Mrs. Chambers.” 

“ The romantic Mr. Chambers,” murmured Julia. 

Richard had had a suite of rooms on the second floor refurnished for 
their occupancy. The sitting-room which separated the two bedrooms 
was decorated in apple-green and grey, and furnished in mahogany.,, 
Pale rose linen covered the love-seat in front of the fireplace, while 
the wing-chairs were upholstered in flowered grey chintz. 

Julia’s room was sophisticated. Much thought had been given to 
making it a suitable background for her blonde beauty. Aileen had 
applied the subtle touches on which Julia herself could not have 
improved. 

“ I like my room better than yours,” Julia declared after a survey 
of Richard’s austere blue and grey sanctuary. . 1 

Richard kissed the'“crown of her head. “ I rather like yours my¬ 
self,” he said. 3 

Her eyes turned away from his. Julia had no wish to deny-him 
her bed, but Richard would never know that. 

As soon as he had left for a hurried visit to the store, Julia telephoned" 
home and got Jimmy on the wire. 

“ Jimmy-” To her amazement, her voice refused to function. 

^^"-poadedcasuaUy. “ Why, hello, bride! Hey! I said 
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* ::j es ~r s ’ Ji r my - 1 heard y ° u - h ° w «« y0 u? ■■ 

h„»"'54 m :,” ,h ”“ k - h ™^ i>„„ yi . g ov„ 

%!•->*%. Not possibly. 
“Okay. Except Gabrielle. She’s been doing a swell job in your 

place, but even with just a few hours at it, she’s getting that peaked 
look again. She can’t take it.” S 8 peaKed 

“ W , eI1 > F11 takc over to-morrow. So long, Jimmy ” 

“ MUr ti m r mg ^’ S maid brou S ht * uIia her breakfast-tray. 

Miss Chambers said I was to serve you until you hired a maid of 
your own,” she said. “ My name is Alice.” 

Julia’s mind stretched luxuriously. “ A maid of my own, breakfast 
, , b d 7 : It was good to he and remember the early mornings 
en the alarm-clock jangled her awake by Gabrielle’s side. But soon 
Gabnelle would belong to Jeffry. Her spirits dimmed at the thought 
Bu Gabnelle would not be having breakfasts in bed or a maid to wait 
on her, except through her own efforts. Jeffry, who drifted from job 
to job, could never give her that. 

“ Would you like me to help you dress, Mrs. Chambers? ” 

Julia hesitated over Alice’s question. “No, thanks. But you can 
lay out my things. The grey suit and the violet accessories” 

As she dressed, Julia wondered, “Will they think I’ve changed? 

Chambers? ^ dlfference between J ulia Livingston and Julia 

« T 7 hey , dl , dn,t a PP ear to notice. Mary kissed her with quiet affection. 

I m glad to see you, Julia. I’m anxious to hear about your honev- 
moon, but you’re terribly late. Jimmy left ages ago. You’d better 
dash down to the inn right away or I won’t answer for the con- 

sequences. 

As she opened the door to the Coachman’s, overwhelming nostalgia 
-gripped Julia. This is mine. This is where ^belong ” 

Jimmy pushed aside the papers on the desk and stood up to shake 
hands with Julia. “ How’s the girl? ” 

“ Never felt better.” 

— “ Good, Pull up and get busy.” 

“ Really! Not one word as to how I look ! Not a single question 
about my trip! ” 1 

Jimmy propped his elbows on the desk. “ You look great,” he said 
coldly. You said you felt fine. As for your trip, you can tell us 
about it to-night. Beverly’s taking over after dinner. Check over 
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these menus, will you? We’re having a bridge luncheon this nooi% 
A business-men’s dinner to-morrow night that will take up all of our 
available space. And I’ve got a stack of paid bills that have to be 
entered this minute.” 

“ Thank heaven, they’re paid.” 

At six o’clock, Richard came into the Coachman’s for dinner. He 
found Julia outwardly serene, inwardly abstracted. He saw at once 
that he had failed to remove her from the Livingston influence. It 
was in her bones as well as in her mind. 

“ Hello, Richard. Please don’t ask me how I feel or even talk to 
me till after dinner. I’ll be more human then.” 

Richard laughed. “ Mum’s the word.” 

After eating a hearty dinner he left; but he returned at eight-thirty 
to pick up Julia. She and Jimmy, however, were unable to leave the 
inn until nine o’clock. On the drive home, Julia had the same feeling 
that had come over her when she returned to the Coachman’s—lost, 
stripped of the trappings that were essential to her. Both her mind 
and her heart told her that nothing would ever be the same again. 
Covering the family hall, she wondered if Jeflry would be waiting in 
the living-room. 

He was not there. Only the family welcomed her, with laughter 
and sparse kisses and many questions. In the midst of the confusion, 
she had a moment of terror. She wanted to scream at everyone to be 
quiet. She wanted to cry out to Richard to take her home. But whafcf 
she wanted most—in anguish and desolation—was Jeffry Lane. 
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The first anniversary of the Coachman’s was celebrated on a Sun¬ 
day. The inn was crowded with customers who waited in line for a- 
superb dinner planned by Julia. 

“ Just think,” she remarked as Jimmy locked the door after the last * 
two patrons, “ in just a year, the Coachman’s has become quite an 
institution.” — 

Jimmy twirled his key-chain like a lasso. “ And your marriage, 
Mrs. Chambers, buttered the Coachman’s bread pretty thick.” 

Julia’s face darkened, but almost at once her expression cleared. 

“ But it’s ours,” she exulted. “ Nobody else owns a dime of it. 
Except for what we owe Rufus-” 
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"Pride and Prejudice " said Jimmy. His eyes were sceptical upon 
Her. it s comparatively easy to pay back borrowed money. It’s 
the intangible gilts like Richard’s that you can never repay.” 

,< £ < t} 11 P rlckled J uh ?’ s skin- Angrily she dirust back her shoulders. 
You d better hurry, she advised. “Richard will be here any 

minute. ' 


The Livingstons had supper with Julia and Richard that evening 
Sue and Jerald were also invited. They admired the blue and ivory 
dining-room, but in secret each one preferred the candle-lit room at 
home Here, through a long, perfectly served meal, the atmosphere 
lacked the careless geniality of the Livingston suppers 

While they were having their coffee in the drawing-room, Julia told 
Gabrielle, 1 he thing I dislike about being married is having to leave 
home. I miss the house and all its noise and bustle.” 

I suppose I shall miss it, too,” said Gabrielle wistfully, thinking 
that in spite of all the interruptions and distractions while she studied 
it had a heart-warming quality that she would never find in any other 
setting.. “I think father’s had a lot to do with that,” she added. 

. Oabrielle admired Julia s classic white chiffon dress and her high 
piled hair. “ You look simply grand, Julia, and this is your proper 
background. But don t you find it harder to cope with than our 
place? All these servants? All these rooms? ” 

Julia answered, “ In spite of it all, it’s empty.” 
f. Aileen sauntered into Gabrielle’s aghast silence. She said, “ I hope 
you’re going to sing for us to-night.” 

“ Of course, if you’d like me to.” 

“ We certainly would. But, tell me, how does your family rate all 
the talent? Look at us-” 


“ Yes, just look at you! ” echoed Gabrielle. 

Later Richard cornered Gabrielle. “ Now that I’m practically your 
brother, I think I can speak safely-” 

“ Haven’t you always? ” 

“ Well, I rather thought so, until I got into this family. Now I’m 
never sure. The thing is, Gabrielle, I’d like to send you abroad. To 
study. Wait. Don’t say anything yet. It would be my pleasure. 
The money itself means nothing to me.” 

' “Richard, you’re a dear,” Gabrielle said with a rush of warmth. 

But I couldn’t let you. And Jeffry wouldn’t.” 

Oh, I shouldn t let Jeffry stand in my way,” said Richard quickly 
“ Don’t make that mistake, Gabrielle. You’re following the wrong 
road now with that voice of yours. Seriously, it’s a wonder, and you 
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ought to do something about it You’ll cm ,mI, • u • ,* 
k eep on as you’re doing. You’ve got to grow with’a gtf^lie’youS 

anythlg ^oi 0 ’’ ^ * *« 

The strain deepened in Richard’s eves “ Rio-ht u r , 

i:Te”.rsth ” 1 ^ h t “ d -„“ d 

knows.” gg tS g0mg t0 take her fa «her than she 

■SSSJJ wh„Ta2 77“' 7' ^ h “ ~ 

Md"“ d h c T ci ? ”’ rm Ztd'ZtXZ;;" H d 

“ d ” Eichard - " ni •*» 

dol’ie”’ «cp. h ' W “ Ct ' d Eicl “ d mlt »« ° f tke house srf 

"i x ctisin s 

L;”f..?“ y °“ 8»»«. and I was 

“Go on singing. „ 

She shook her head. “ l’d much rmher mil- »» o 
his face. “ Is something the m“ter? ” ,4lk ''' H “ *“ *” d “ d 

» S l: yt.‘ amC ” “ Ha »Id » about U,e mono, he wants '. 
^Gabnehe deummed o„, n, 1W , he Ddl ^ 


T 1 , I f[ y ’ S v andS Selz . ed hers to sto P their restless playing 
he did. You mustn t refuse because of me, Gabnelle.” S ' 
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“ I’m glad 








|/Sh e said honestly, “I didn’t entirely, Jeffry. I don’t like to be 
indebted to anyone and this is a major gift.” 

He kissed her. “ Remember, Gabrielle, you told me once what you 
had m your heart about going to Italy. Well, if you want me to go, 
111 be glad to go with you. There are things I can do. I won’t be 
dead wood while you work. I know I’ve got to be a string to your 
kite sooner or later, for I’m a prosaic fellow, as you know, and you 
have a wonderful talent. Think over Richard’s offer, Gabrielle 
Accept it. I beg you to.” 

For a moment Gabrielle could hardly speak. She knew what it had 
cost Jeffry to come to her with benevolence from Julia’s husband. She 
knew the hurt to his pride. And how would it be in the future, with 
Jeffry standing by while she worked, studied, sang, progressed? What 
man could endure it? Even if she had his love, it would be a strain. 

She ieaned her head against his shoulder. “ Thank you for offering 
me this, Jefxry. If you wish, I’ll think it over.” 

When she went for her usual lesson to EJumas on Wednesday 
evening, she laid the whole problem before him. He leaned back in 
his chair. His mind held her like a prism. At last Gabrielle had 
come to a decision that demanded a definite yes or no. He rejoiced 
secretly, for he was beginning to despair about her future. 

Dumas had grown more grey in the years since Gabrielle had come 
to him, eager untutored. But he was no less buoyant of spirit, no 

% h ° P< : fl f . for h S pUpils ‘ Life had mellowed but it had not 
chastened him. He knew now that he must point the way for 
Gabrielle. He wished that Jeffry were not in the picture He had 
served his purpose He had brought her to life. But now he would 
dam Her spirit^ if the acid of pride bit into his own self-respect. 

Gabrielle,” said Dumas, “ there isn’t any question about what you 
should do. I m glad the chance has come. You wouldn’t accept my 
° fter ' J “ was SCu pid. But now it comes from your brother-in-law. 

Gabrielle, go now, before you grow older, before you grow tired 
before you lose yourself in Jeffry. He says he will go with you. Well’ 
let him go. The husband qf an artist must stand aside and see his 
mate soar beyond him. I don’t think Jeffry will mind. He’s not 
ambitious. That’s all to the good. Meanwhile, you will have your 
ove. ou will have your work, too. A good combination, if you can 
keep the balance steady. If you handle it wisely, Jeffry need not suffer. 
He is interested in music himself. He might do something with you 
—as Marianne did with me. Think along those lines, Gabrielle As 
for the money, there is one way of giving you’ve never learned—to 
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accept giving. Your pride is high. Oh, yes, you accept things, b*$t 
only if you can give as much as you get. But you must realize that 
it’s a pleasure for others to give, too.” 

Gabrielle looked at him long and deeply. She glanced around the 
room, which was woven into her thoughts like the roles she had sung 
within it. “ Mr. Dumas,” she said, still with the manner of a pupil to 
her teacher, “ I’ve learned much more than music from you. Some¬ 
times I think I’ve learned to live in this room.” 

When Gabrielle reached home, she came upon her father in the 
living-room. He was reading. He laid aside his paper at once when 
he saw that she wanted to talk to him. She sat down on the footstool 
and tucked her chin into her hands. “ I want your approval on some¬ 
thing,” she said. “ Richard wants to give me five thousand dollars 
for my year abroad.” 

James stared. “ You mean—loan it to you? ” 

“ No. He wants to give it to me.” 

££ Let me catch my breath. Five thousand dollars! ” 

“ I said no at first. But so many things have happened to make me 
change my mind.” While James listened attentively, she told him 
the whole story. 

“ So Jeffry wants you to take the money,” James commented. 
“ That must have been hard for him. But I’m both surprised and 
pleased. If he can stand it, why can’t you? ” 

He was silent a moment, remembering Gabrielle’s years of efforts 
through all the hustle and bustle of their family life. He knew that 
this would switch her course completely; that it would give her 
marriage a dubious start, since it put Jeffry in a difficult position at 
once. But Jeffry was the sort who could take it. He was not con¬ 
sumed with pride. Better far if he could step out of Gabrielle’s life 
completely now, thought James. But since he was so important to 
her- 

“ I think it’s the sensible thing to do, Gabrielle,” he said. “ The * 
only thing to do. Miracles aren’t to be thrown away. It seems to me 
that both your voice and Richard’s offer have the quality of miracles.” 

Her father’s judgment was final. Gabrielle sat in silence, staring 
at the painting of Gabrielle Le Due, her thoughts climbing strange 
stairways. 


V 
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In August Kit told James over a couple of Tom Collinses that he and 
Elle were going abroad. He was going to loaf for a while, see heather 
in Scodand, fog in London. Then, more cautiously, he disclosed that 
he had considered giving up his practice. 

James was stunned. “ Is this Elle’s idea? ” he asked with certainty. 

Kit shrugged. “ Does it matter? Anyway, I’m not going to do it. 
Eve been at it too long. And a man must work.” 

“You would never be happy away from your profession until you’re 
too old to practise, Kit.” 

“ Perhaps that’s it.” 

At the dinner-table that night, James relayed Kit’s information to 
the family. Gabrielle, her face drained of colour, laid down her fork. 
“ That’s Aunt Elle’s doing,” she said. “ I knew—when they first 
came back—that she was going to try to get him to give up his work.” 

“ Well, he didn’t do it,” James said. “ But she’ll probably keep at 
him till he does.” 

“ A red-headed vamp,” declared David, now grown to thoughtful 
^adolescence. 

1 •£. “ Shrew ! ” snapped Jimmy. 

The Roberts left for New York on the tenth of August. Gabrielle 
did not go to the station to see them off. She could not. Farewell 
had become a terror to her. But the night before his departure, Kit 
stopped at the house for a brief good-bye. He talked to Gabrielle 
alone in the library. “ I’ve only a few minutes, but I couldn’t go with¬ 
out seeing you,” he said. 

She was slender and lovely and indescribably dear to Kit. He saw 
that she was crying. “ Gabrielle,” he said, “ tears, when I came for 
your laughter. I need courage, not grief.” 

“ It seems as if the people I love are always going away from me,” 
sobbed Gabrielle. 

“People you love? ” He smiled sadly. “But this won’t be for 
ever. I shall be back for your wedding.” 

She wiped her eyes with a yellow handkerchief. “Why am I 
crying now? ” she wondered. “ This isn’t his real good-bye. He left 
us all the day he married Aunt Elle.” 

Her tear-stained face restored her to her childhood. Kit said, 
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“ Gabrielle, you remind me of the day we visited Winston together#' 

She smiled suddenly. “ I must have been a dreadful child.” 

“ You were always what you are. That’s basic, my sweet.” He 
took her hands. 

She cried in panic, “ Don’t say good-bye to me, Kit. I couldn’t bear 
it.” 

He bent to her mouth and touched it lightly with his own. “ I’ll 
be seeing you, Gabrielle.” 

With her hands pressed against her lips to still their quivering, she 
watched him go. Tall and broad and vital. The lamplight slanting 
across his blond head. 

A few days later he and Elle sailed for England. They reached 
London in the dark days of the war scare. Elle hated the encroaching 
gloom. “ This isn’t the England I remember,” she remarked 
petulantly. 

At home, during the suspense of September, with the radio and the 
newspapers couched in war headlines, Gabrielle longed for them to 
come home. Slowly it dawned on her that her own plans were in 
jeopardy. On a Sunday morning, while he accompanied her to church, 
Dumas quieted her fears. 

“ Look, my dear, it’s autumn. Clear and colourful. There’s no 
darkness here. But peace can’t come if you cry war. There is no 
greater medium than the spoken word.” ^ 

Gabrielle thought that he was not being realistic. But his explana¬ 
tion caused her to wonder if his was not the real world and hers one 
of shadow. 

" We’re just one person, you and I, Gabrielle. But all over the 
earth we make an enormous company. War is a conflagration. Why 
shouldn’t peace be the same thing if we give it propaganda? ” So she 
stilled herself, and in church, as countless others knelt all over the land, 
lifted a prayer. “ My peace I give unto you.” 

Lambert Dorcas gave her another peace-offering. He arrived a£ 
her home in a breathless state to tell her that he was playing his own 
song over the radio the following Sunday night and that he wanted her 
to sing it. Gabrielle was taken by surprise. In the morning, she took 
an hour off from the office and accompanied Lambert to the radio 
station. She auditioned before Nicholas Hatter, president of the Vale- 
Hatter Company, sponsors of the Sunday peace programme. She was 
a little nervous, but fright slipped from her as she sang Lambert s 
song. 

Mr. Hatter didn’t waste words. He said, “The job’s yours, Miss 
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I/vi n g s t°n.. I’ll pay you fifty dollars for the performance.” 

The Livingstons were in an uproar over Gabrielle’s radio debut. 
“ This family! ” exclaimed Jimmy. “ Always jumping from cliff to 
cliff.” 

“ Well, there’s no yawning in mid-air,” said James. 

Gabrielle had never looked lovelier than she did on the night of the 
broadcast. She wore a simple black gown, her only ornament a heavy 
gold cross on an equally heavy chain, both of which had belonged 
to the first Gabrielle. 

There was no studio audience. For this she was grateful. Strangely 
enough, she had no desire to have Jeffry present. He had not been 
enthusiastic about her broadcast. Gabrielle was at a loss to understand 
why he should wish her to go abroad to study, yet resent her singing 
on a radio programme. Why couldn’t he have reacted as Rufus had? 
Just before dinner, Rufus had called her on the telephone to wish her 
luck, and to say that he would be listening to her. 

But Jeffry had taken her to the studio, pressed her hand, and said, 
“ I’H have to dash to get to your house in time. Shall I pick you up 
here? ” 

“ No,” Gabrielle replied, vaguely upset by his attitude. “ Wait for 
me at home. I’ll take a taxi.” 

As she took her place at the microphone, she had the old topsy-turvy 
feeling in the pit of her stomach. She had not experienced it at all 
louring her rehearsal. She glanced at Lambert. His smile flashed 
eagerly. She saw that his eyes were glowing. Before such utter 
belief, her nerves steadied. 

The announcer bent to his microphone. “ The Vale-Hatter Com¬ 
pany, makers of Blue Label coffee, presents the Pause for Peace, 
featuring Lambert Dorcas at the piano and Gabrielle Livingston in 
song. Mr. Dorcas’ first selection will be his own composition Prayer 
to the Hills, with vocal rendition by Miss Livingston.” 

* To skilled accompaniment, the stirring words soared from 
Gabrielle’s throat. If her voice had been good at rehearsal, it was 
matchless now. To Gabrielle, this song was a personal, as well as an 
inclusive, prayer. It was for all the world, but it was also for Kit, 
close to war’s threatening shadow; for her brothers; for Jeffry and 
Rufus; for Sue’s husband and Julia’s. It was for the sons she expected 
to have some day, for the daughters who would rear other sons to tall, 
strong living. 

The comments that followed the “ Pause for Peace ” programme 
were like waves that washed a hither-to quiet shore. Nicholas Hatter 
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offered Gabrielle and Lambert a thirteen weeks* contract covering 
exclusive radio appearances. 

Gabrielle thought it over and then declined regretfully. She , m iUl 
at him, and his hard, lined face softened against the sting of her refusal 

told m Jm y ‘‘°Y y ’ ^ p atter> but Fve aIread y made °ther plans,” she 
told him. You see, I m going to be married the last of December 

in Italy!” ^ “ y husband and 1 are S oin g ab r° a d. I intend to study 

for? S n 5 ' ”, SDa PP ed , Hatter - “ Stud y •' What d’you need to study 
for Mever heard such a voice in my life.” He tapped a huge stack 

f etters on his desk. Look at these. All of them requests for 
you to sing Prayer to the Hills again. And you want to study ! ” 

It must seem pretentious of me, but ever since I was a little girl 
I ve wanted to sing opera. I still want to.” Her eyes twinkfed 
You might compare me to your coffee. You don’t want to make ju« 
goo, coffee. You want to make the best coffee there is. Well I 

on t want merely to sing opera. I want to sing it in the very best 
manner. * L 

wa!? Hmmm -” He eyed her s P eculadvel y- “ What if there 


:re s a 


She looked away from the certainty of what Lambert’s song had 
meant to him. Shall we hope there isn’t a war? ” 8 

LiHngs S ton n ” Cd ' " H ° PC ^ Hitlcr ‘ S ° Unds P hooe y to me ’ Miss 

^ S !? e t C rrr iS , Cd ; " If there is a war > and y ou r offer still holds' 
good, I shall be glad to sing tor you.” 

He shrugged. “ You know how it is, Miss Livingston. There are 
always other singers.” 

“ * ho Pf m y re£usal doesn’t affect Mr. Dorcas’ contract.” 

, rfardly. Mr. Dorcas and I can be useful to each other. Without 
that, he has a managing mamma to look after him. I’m a good 
business man, but that woman he drew a deep breath—‘‘that 

Gabrielle left his office, wondering if perhaps the microphone and 
not grand opera would be her destiny now. The flame of war was 
whipping along the horizon. Perhaps she had waited too long 
Uncertainty deepened within her as she arrived home and found 
Jeffry waiting for her Jeffry, who in spite of her burning love for 
him, gave her none of the reassurance she got from Rufus or Kit. 
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The cablegram dropped from Gabrielle’s fingers. Larry picked it 
up from the floor. While Gabrielle sank into a chair, he read in a 
gradually stumbling voice: 

“ Kit killed in automobile accident. Returning home. 

Elle.” 

The ticking of the grandfather clock in the hall sounded loud in 
the living-room. 

Gabrielle said, “ I don’t believe it.” She was white, without tears. 

But it was true. For Elle was returning to Riverside with Kit’s 
ashes for burial. War had been averted in Europe. But Kit had died. 
These thoughts tramped through Gabrielle’s sleepless mind. 

An immediate letter from Elle supplied the details. Kit l^ad hired 
a car to take him from London to Canterbury. Elle had had a head¬ 
ache and had remained in the hotel. Kit’s car had blown a front tyre 
half-way to Canterbury and swerved into an oncoming lorry. Both 
the driver of his car and Kit had been killed instantly. The driver of 
the lorry was unhurt. 

Not even Jeffry could comfort Gabrielle. The thought was unbear¬ 
able that Kit, who had always helped other people to live, should have 
died in this sharp, harsh way. Instinctively she blamed Elle for 
taking him away, for causing his death. She was consumed with pain. 

After watching her for a while, Jeffry asked slowly, “ Were you in 
love with Kit? ” 

For the first time, Gabrielle was furiously angry with him. “ I’ve 
always loved Kit,” she stated evenly. “ I was never in love with him.” 

♦ But her desolation overwhelmed her anger. “ If I could only stop 
thinking about it,” she said, her voice matching her tight, pale face. 
“ If only for a minute ! ” 

In dismay, James called on Dumas to help her. He had long realized 
that Gabrielle depended on her teacher a great deal. 

“ Perhaps I can,” Dumas agreed. He laid a hand on James’ 
shoulder. “ I wouldn’t worry too deeply. Gabrielle’s spirit will sur¬ 
mount her grief.” 

- When she telephoned to postpone her voice lesson, he insisted that 
she keep the appointment. She protested that she could not sing a 
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note. But he assured her that she need not sing. They would onl| 

r]n w ^ nt reIuct f“ tI y- Du mas gave her a chair in the living-room 
close to the fire He sat opposite her, and urged her to spea/of Kit’ 
How can that help? ” she asked 1 JUt 

too D rd aS T hear v Ched f ° r h , en “ M y dear ’ Christopher was my friend 
too and I miss him intensely. But why let despair take hold of „“ » 

you about my 0 wfie? C ”' S ^ “ D ° y ° U remembcr when 1 told 

* ** cr>yon P° mi * * 

And my release of her after she died? ” 

Gabrielle nodded. 

corned ” ,h ^ Ctri »»r>>er, had 

: n»t ", T d z;p‘ jr-*”• afrdd «***•*« 

“ WhJ!”Gabricill^'" But 1 am ” w ' l,c '!" :r - ,/ - l y afraid." 

tt Striking like that—for no reason-- 

r€ ?. S0 j ior r ev , trythmg - And a fi uick dea th is merciful 
As Christopher lived. Is there any reason to suppose that because a 

dool is P Ae dark?” ° Sed ^ Christ0 P her that behind the^ 

tha S t 1 | t ;. preSSed tl S ht fin S ers against her temples. “ If I could believe ? 

He had Sadie bring them hot chocolate. It seemed to Dumas that 
Cabnelle s mind stretched and eased over the steaming cup. After a 
while he to d her that he had heard from Dallini that morning. 

Her face lighted. “ What did he say? ” h 

. “ T b at L he wouId ex P ect you the first of the year. He says 
indeed, that you and Jeffry may have a small cottage on the edge of hi* 

garden. I remember that cottage. Marianne and I lived in it one 
summer. 

“ Oh! I’m sure I shall love it.” 

For the first time since Elle’s cable arrived, Gabrielle slept without 
waking during the night. 1 

Kit’s burial services were conducted at a funeral chapel. Gabrielle 
sang his requiem : I \now that my Redeemer Kveth. If she never 
sang again the tribute her voice paid to Kit would have fulfilled its 
mission. Into the hearts of the men and women who crowded the 
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f hapel in memory of Christopher Roberts, the song flowed majestically 
and flowed in faith. And in this last song, Gabrielle gave Kit his 
freedom. 

A few days later James read Kit’s will to his family, to Elle Roberts 
and to Kit s aunt, Sarah Vail. Kit’s accumulated wealth amounted 
to five thousand dollars in cash and two thousand in mining stock. 
He left four thousand dollars to Gabrielle Livingston; the mining stock 
and one thousand dollars to Sarah Vail. He made no mention of his 
wife. 

The group in the library breathed as a summer wind moves 
through the trees. Julia caught a glimpse of Elle’s thin, tense mouth 
and thought, Kit evened the score between us, my good aunt ” 

Her anger controlled to frigidity, Elle turned to Gabrielle.* “ I 
hope you’ll enjoy his money.” Her fury lashed briefly. “ His wife 
and his love were evidently some years apart.” She stalked past her 
niece into the hall. 

Richard’s hand closed over Gabrielle’s shoulder. Already he had 
become a supporting presence to die family. “ Forget it, Gabrielle. 

4 Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned.’ ” 

. Sarah Vail avoided Gabrielle. She had always resented her for the 
effect she had had on Kit. At Kit’s apartment, she said bitterly to 
Elle, “ She robbed me.” 

Elle stared at her with surprise. “ Robbed you? What about me? ” 
\A “ You don’t need the money.” 

“ I wasn’t thinking of the money.” 

Sarah removed neat gloves. Her large eyes were dark with hate. 
“ We could contest it,” she said. 

Elle s lips curled. That would be a waste of time and money. 
Neither Kit nor James was fooling when that will was made. Kit 
knew just what he was doing.” 

Sarah’s fingers twisted and untwisted the clasp in her pocket-book. 

• “ Will you stay here? ” she asked. 

“ Here! ” Elle laughed harshly. “ I’m leaving as quick as I can 
pack. She started for her bedroom, but paused in the hall doorway. 
“ What will you do? ” 

“ T h at all depends whether you keep this apartment or not.” 

“ 1 wil1 unt il the lease runs out.” Her head lifted defiantly. “ Then 
you can store the furniture. I’ll pay you for your trouble.” 

Sarah stared at her disappearing back. “ I hate them both! ” she 
thought with suppressed violence. 

Elle made quick work of folding up the signs of her occupancy in 
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hei* bridal home. Again a widow, older now, she must plan carefully 
for the future. She knew with certainty now what she had always 
suspected, that Kit had married her when he had seen Gabrielle 
irrevocably in love with Jeffry. His silence had covered the message 
so clearly spoken in his will. 6 
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As Gabrielle turned the calendar on the dressing-table to December 
twenty-third, a brisk fist tattooed on her door. It was Rene her 
dancing feet moving with decorum. “ Gabrielle,” she called “ Rufus 
is here.” 9 

Rufus! Gabrielle’s mirrored reflection had a startled look. “ Tell 
him I’ll be right down,” she said. 

She joined him in the living-room, where he seemed to belong as if 
he were one of her brothers. The fire was dead in the grate. David 
who had succeeded Larry as fire-tender, had not yet made his morning 
rounds. David, who went about his chores with dreamy indifference 
to time, had none of Larry’s speed and zest in the trivial His days 
were fiUed with the weaving of designs, of mechanical wonders on 
P*tp ers * -All his thoughts were centring on engineering. 

“ I hope I didn’t get you out of bed,” Rufus said. 

“Not quite.” She smiled at him, thinking how little she had seen 
of him since her engagement to Jeffry and how much she had missed 
nim. But you’re an early visitor, Rufus.” 

“ I had to be. I’m leaving this noon for Chicago.” 

Chicago I But Rufus-” She laid a hand on his arm. “ You’re 

not coming to my wedding.” 

He looked at her unbelievingly. “ Did you think I would? ” 

« Su^deniy she was frightened with a fear that amounted to panic. 
Rufus, I can’t. He doesn’t love me—not enough_” 

He said through stiff lips, “ You wanted this, Gabrielle.” 

She turned away from him and went to the windows. The cur¬ 
tains, the windows flecked with snow, framed her body. “ Am I 
wrong, Rufus? ” 

“ You have no right to ask me that.” 

Silence in the lovely old room. The Christmas tree presented a 
shimmering silver front to a chill grey day. Rufus glanced up at the 
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first Gabrielle, winced at her serenity. From the windows the other 
Labnelles voice came low, uncertain, “You’ll be going away for 

st S S^SE***. S “i- * vacation.” 
more, R ufus.” She held out her hand to him! “ WvTbeenfrlends 

so bang When I come back, I shall be glad to know you’re here oo ’ 
He bowed a wh.te face over her fingers. He felt that fie had 

STcted^o^uch v SvScnn £ with this dark-haired girl who 
exacted so much from him, even on the eve of her wedding to som- 

onedse I hope you’ll be very happy, Gabrielle.” g 

She “‘lowed him to the door, watched his tall figure stride down 
the walk, heard the gate dick behind him. Kit. And now Rufus 

Abrupdy sho shut the door- " Why is the hout „ 

thought, with a stab of pain. “ Where is everyone? ” 

, S 1 J e P“wled from room to room. The library was deserted In 
die kitchen, Anna Smoll was baking cookies. Soon theTdephone 
began to ring and the knocker to clatter through the house Packages 

0f /-»«. .o™ P „f£ 

Unwrapping a tablecloth and napkins from Dr. Cameron and his 

Thts’ifnt 1 ? S ,f Cd ’ “ The y’ U be packed and puTaway agah! 

I,te *'“’"2 No !>«».« hunting, noLrvin, 

" J-:,: 1 ' 1 ”G:“n““3^t r eW 11 - W* 

untifyouSs'lI^^ ^ oi presents. Wni, 

leaving *eTn«?” **#*■ *> *• J™»y 

“As close to eight as possible.” 

She had barely hung up the receiver when the ’phone rang again 

& ?11 ™ “ r " *"“”8 >■ otnfgh.: 

“ I’m glad Julia. Come as soon as you can.” She did not add that 
she felt the house alien and empty around her without the vitality 
of its many occupants. At noon Gabrielle experienced a flood of 
desolation. “Rufus is leaving,” she told herseh Tdtit her hear 
squeezed as if by hands. “ It will never be the same when we meet 

Jeffry stopped at the house before going on to his bachelor dinn er. 
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1 Just think when I’ll 


SC'r 


He kissed Gabrielle with brief tenderness 
you next! ” he said. 

Coat over his arm, hat tipped rakishly over one eve Timmv ^ 

froZl C T“fi *** «S 'pulled ? „p” 

front of Gabrielle. Whoever heard of a bachelor dinnerwithoutthe 

best man. He grinned at Gabrielle. “ After this, I’ll have to draw 

the line. You know the old saying, ‘ Three times a best man neveT 
a groom. ’ icvcr 

The knocker announced the arrival of Julia and Richard Their 

,inmy b ° wed *- »* 

Richard transferred his packages to Gabrielle’s arms. “ Just in time 
to leave again, ’ he said. He kissed Julia, and Gabrielle’s breath 
caught at the tightening of Jeffry’s mouth. So even now it was like 

that but surely, surely, not for ever-- 

Before going, Richard laid a long envelope on top of Gabrielle’s 
packages. With the best wishes of Mr. and Mrs. Chambers ” The 
door banged behind the three men. 

Lets get rid of these presents,” Julia said, leading the way to the 
living-room. 7 

They laid the packages, gay with ribbons and seals, under the tree 
Gabrielle opened the envelope and took out Richard’s cheque for two 
thousand dollars, together with a brief note: 

“ Please accept this even if you won’t need the rest of the offer ! 
The other three thousand are in reserve—yours for the asking. 

Richard and Julia.” 

Gabrielle folded the letter. “ Thanks, Julia,” she said slowly “ I 
dont know why you and Richard should be so generous when Jeffry 
and I already have more than we need.” ' 

t{ haven t got Kit s money yet, have you? ” 

“ No. But I only wanted this two thousand as a loan ” 

Richard W ^ ^ ,T‘ “ WdI > don ’‘ th ™ k thank ' 

-Richard. I think it s all foolishness.” 

Gabrielle’s mouth tightened. 

Now don’t get mad. You knoyv very well what I think of this 
opera idea. I ve told you for years. And I don’t see any reason to 
change my opinion now. The money was Richard’s idea. He didn’t 
consult me about it. Or you probably wouldn’t have it now.” She 

present? C ° at t0 Gakrie ^ e ' “ ^ow do you like my Christmas 
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f “Why—it’s lovely. From Richard? ” 

" “ Who else? ” 

Gabrielle touched it softly. “ I noticed it when you came in.” 

Sm '1 m ®yked tj 16 s ^ky lines of the coat. “ Me and Aunt 
Elle, she said. Her smile faded. “ It will seem strange—Kit’s not 
being here for your wedding, Gabrielle.” 

Gabrielle said quietly, “ Kit will always be alive to me, Julia.” 

Julia caught back the words: “Kit was always in love with you.” 
And wondered why she was kind to Gabrielle at such a time 
bags? 6 ” 3Sked abru P d y> “ Did chauffeur bring our over-night 

This afternoon. I put them in the guest-room.” 

Mary appeared, carrying a cup of coffee. “Hello, Julia.” She 
eased into a chair. She was glad to see the signs of prosperity in her 
eldest daughter. Julia had done all right for herself. “ Do you girls 
want some coffee? I just made some fresh.” 

“ l ^ould go for a cup,” Julia said. “ How about you, Gabrielle? ” 
With pleasure.” 

T hey ate some of Anna’s mincemeat cookies with their coffee. “ I 
shouldn’t do this,” Julia sighed, reaching for another cookie. “ I’ll be 

getting fat.” 

t Not much danger. Not the way you work.” 

A* wa y> ’ J^ia said , “ is Larry getting in to-night or in the 

V morning? ° 

“ He’s leaving Duluth at four a.m.” 

“ I hope the roads are good.” 

Good or bad, Larry will make it. He just talks to that old bus 
of his and it purrs along.” 

“ He ’ s doing all right for Rufus, isn’t he? ” 

I should say he is, said Gabrielle. “ And finding time to skate 
and ski, too. 

Julia held out her cup, and Gabrielle filled it again. “ Since we 
won t be able to sponge on you for a long time,” Julia said, “ we hired 
a pianist this morning.” 

“Good! For lunch and dinner both? ” 

“ Just the dinner-hour.” 

They retired early. At eleven o’clock, the old house was quiet but 
wakeful Lights went on in this window, out in that. In her room 
Gabrielle lay in the middle of the big bed, her eyes following the fire- 
hght that fell on the filmy folds of her wedding dress where it hung 
over a chair. Sheer white net over a spreading taffeta slip. She closed 
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her eyes, opened them again to the shadowy room. “ To-morrow : ’ 
wont be here,” she thought, and felt excitement stir against poignant, 

This was home, and in any land, home was one’s link with security 

iff th i! re , r a , d T tl f e in ^-morrow. The wide gold wedding ring 

Jeffry had bought for her. Jeffry’s arms- She watched her wrld 

arise from the fire. 


James nursed a Scotch and soda in the living-room. The lights from 
the Christmas tree and the sputtering fire defied the shadowl But a 
deep melancholy permeated James. To-morrow was Gabrielle** wed- 
ding day—OabneUe, w h 0 expected everything from life. What would 
she find on this strange path where she had set her feet so firmly? 
tic winced for her—for her shining eyes and her reaching heart. He 
eared for her tender spirit. Her year in Europe was visionary now. 

War might rule it out. Her marriage to Jeffry might bring her 
tragedy; its foundations were not secure. Even though he had found 
with Mary that love was not the first essential of marriage, he knew 
that Gabrielle would need all the love that Jeffry could bring her. She 
asked more of life than Mary. 

Well, the family history flowed on. The Beltrami girls had cut 
kose now from the family stronghold. Julia had achieved her ends 
Her marriage was a visible success. So was the Coachman’s Inn— 
that conceit of his quite casually launched across the family dinner- 
table. Julia had found a husband and a career. Now Gabrielle was> ' 
taking the same steps—the indissoluble Julia-Gabrielle link. But ■ 
how would it be with his gentler daughter? 

Rufus Drake, scraping ice from his windscreen in a lonely little 
town, told himself, “ I’d no idea I could feel as lost as this.” 

In the early morning hours, Jeffry Lane stood at the window of his i 
room, watching the snow bury a sleepy city. “ Will life always be as 
^still as this? ” he wondered. And marvelled at his temerity in marry¬ 
ing Gabrielle, whom- he loved so much less than she deserved. And' 
across the snow, Julia’s avid face appeared and reappeared wherever S'* 
he looked. j 


In the guest-room which she disliked, Julia unpacked her baa and 
Richard’s. She hung up the dress which she would wear to-morrow 
night as Gabrielle s only attendant. Grape chiffon that fell like 
gossamer from her hands. 

She undressed and made the familiar trip to the bathroom. The 
water was too cold for a bath, so she washed hastily and returned to 
her room. She thought how much nicer was the room she had shared 
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|[ith Gabrielle. She waited for Richard in the huge pineapple four- 
poster. Restlessly she waited, thinking if Richard were with her, she 
would think less of to-morrow. To-morrow and Jeffry Lane- 

“ I can’t think about it. I can’t think about it.” 

But the enamel clock on the bed-table ticked on and on. Finally 
she pulled on a satin robe and edged her feet into matching slippers. 
She hurried along the hall and softly opened Gabrielle’s door. The 
firelight stretched long fingers over her sister’s sleeping face. The 
room was filled with echoes of their years together—of friendly com¬ 
munion and harsh words and envious emotions and all the small 
details of living. Now the break was complete. To-morrow Gabrielle, 
too, would take on'the new bond of marriage. With Jeffry, whom 
Julia had loved and put aside. 

Slowly Julia walked back to the guest-room and climbed into bed 
once more. When Richard slipped quietly into the room, she was idly 
turning the pages of a fashion magazine. 

“ I didn’t think you would be awake,” he said. He sat down on 
the bed. 

“ Did you have a good time? ” 

He shrugged. “ Fair. They drank beer and played poker.” He 
took one of Julia’s long braids and let it shimmer across his palm. 
“ I can’t drink beer without being god-awful sick so I’m cold sober. 
What do you think of that? ” 

She smiled faintly. “ Amazing.” 

“ Isn’t it? ” he asked absendy. He pulled the braid gendy, drawing 
her to him. “ Why couldn’t you sleep, Julia? ” 

“ Nervous. Weddings are such disturbing things.” 

“ Uncertain things,” Richard said. 

Her eyebrows met questioningly. “ Uncertain? ” 

“ Your future in a brief ceremony. Who knows what it’s worth? ” 
He bent his head to kiss her. His lips lingered over hers. “ You’re 
lovely, Julia.” 

Although he drew away from her, he held her prisoner with his 
eyes.- “ How about it, my dear? Did marriage bring you what you 
wanted? ” 

Her eyes plunged deep beyond his need of her into the ordered 
closet of her heart. 

“ Yes, Richard,” she said, “ it brought me what I wanted.” 

It was the morning of Christmas Eve. 



Some Novels that* will interest you 

AND WE SHALL BUILD ... by Stella Morton. The 

Manners family of Shadow of Wings are here again, three ! 
years after so much themselves and so much ourselves that 1 ' 
they tug at our heartstrings. Their hopes and fears, even their ■' 
dreams, are familiar and recognisable, deep-rooted in this green f 
and pleasant land. ■ 

SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND by Carola Oman. War or no ' 
war, given the company Miss Oman chooses for us, we should 
as soon be at Woodside in that bracing county of Barsetshire \ 
as anywhere else from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s. What a 
witty, perceptive, irrepressible piece of contemporary portraiture ; 
this is! | 


THE LIEUTENANT’S LADY by Bess Streeter Aldrich. Her 
stirring new novel of the American Frontier Army. Twice 
Linnie took her destiny into her own hands—once when she 
made her trip up river hundreds of miles into hostile Indian 
territory, a second time when she married her Lieutenant. 
Being Linnie, she regretted neither. 

SUMMER PUDDING by Susan Scarlett. An apt title for the 
light, bright and titillating romance you have here from a 
favourite writer. Setting, the country; time, the present clay. 



SAY NOT GOOD-NIGHT by Diana Buttenshaw. The gifted 
young author of The Sleeping Princess leaves Gibraltar for the 
mainland in this beguiling, picaresque romance of the older f 
Spain which has dreamed on into the present. 


THE WIND AND THE GRASS by Julia Davis. Her novel 
about the children of our generation is so touching and true. 
To meet Jean Curtis, who “ longed to have arms wid * enough 
to take in all the children who have learned to fear the sky,” 
is a heart-warming experience, and the refugees to whom she 
gives back their childhood are a joy. 
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